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EDITORIAL NOTES. | 


British Empire Gas Exhibit Preparations. 


THERE is considerable enthusiasm among the members of 
the Committee who have in hand the work of organizing 
the Gas Exhibit for the industry at the British Empire | 
Exhibition. As an article in later columns relates, the 
buildings and pipework are in an advanced state; and | 
they will form an excellent framework for the objects which | 
they are designed to serve. There has been orderly formu- | 
lation of plans from the very beginning, so that the | 
Committee knew exactly what they wanted on behalf | 
of the industry, and what they intended to get—given the | 
means. They kept well in the forefront of their considera- | 
tions and deliberations over the details of the display those | 
things which would give the most effective result. Thus | 
it is that the plans are developing along the road to material- 
ization with a precision which attests good foresight; and 
we are confident that with the issue of it all there will be 
universal gratification in the industry. Exhibitions to-day 
are not required which show goods or appliances in the 
mass. 
ances is what has to be studied. The object-lesson is more | 
valuable and lastingly impressive than a bulk display of 
the same things in several sizes. To show how an appli- 
ance can be used efficiently, to illustrate how it looks in an 
appropriate setting, do more good than a range of a hundred 
similar appliances standing cold and uninviting. Such de- 
monstrations are uninteresting and unimpressive ; and they 
convey no definite message. The demonstration with life 
in it develops interest and knowledge. That is what the 
Committee are working for; and to achieve which they are 
spending money for the industry. 

Speaking of money reminds that the flow of contribution 
has been excellent so far; but the total sum required is still 
short by several thousand pounds to satisfy the estimates 
for the complete scheme. We want to impress this upon 
readers: The Gas Exhibit at Wembley does not constitute 
the entire project. It is, of course, the cardinal, and there- 
fore the most money-absorbing, feature; but the organizing 
machinery is already steadily at work on that part of the 
scheme which is to advertise it far and wide. There is pre- 
liminary work to be done among the public—continually 
during the run of the exhibition—before they visit Wembley. 
They have to be impressed with the fact of the existence of 
the Gas Exhibit Section; and by having it brought repeat- 
edly to notice, they will make a special point of including it 
in their itinerary of the great show. The electricity industry 
is freely ascribing to its commodity a superiority over gas 
applications which is not true. The public have of late had 
much of this, though, fortunately, they are not easily misled 
in these matters. And the persistent invitation that they 
Will have from the gas industry to “ Come and see for your- 
selves at the British Empire Exhibition ” will assure them 
that the industry has something to show of which it is 
proud, and which for economy, efficiency, and practical 
utility has not yet been beaten, and there are no indications 
that it will be. Thus it is seen that there is work to be 
done outside the exhibition—far and near. This, too, will 
costmoney. It will be money well spent. 

Kather under 400 gas undertakings have so far subscribed, 
and yenerously. There are about 400 more statutory con- 
cerns which have not subscribed. It is from them that itis 

oped the necessary balance of money will be forthcoming. 

€re is no fear that it will not be. There is a big belief 


The art of effective demonstration by typical appli- | 


| vice of light, heat, and power. 


in a new spirit and a larger outlook throughout the in- 
dustry than formerly obtained. But what is wanted is that 
the money shall now come in quickly. The time is short 
(merely a few weeks) before the opening of the exhibition ; 
and the Committee are naturally anxious to keep within the 
limits of available funds. But they do not want to have the 
scheme fall short of the maximum possible advantage to the 


; industry by theabsence of the additional tew thousand pounds 
| —something like one-third of the total already received— 


that are needed for the effective carrying out of the full plans. 
The gas industry of this country leads in the combined ser- 
That position is a proud one. 
It must be maintained in the British Empire Exhibition. 


Development of the Thermal Yield in 


Carbonization. 


Tue second of the illuminating Cantor Lectures by Mr. 
E. V. Evans was delivered at the Royal Society of Arts 
last Monday. Those who are technically concerned in coal 
carbonization and who heard the lecture (as will those who 


| read it in our pages) must have come to the conclusion as 
| the lecturer proceeded that, much as they thought they knew 
| about the subject, their knowledge falls far short of what 


there is to be learned by competent and thorough investiga- 
tion. Of this we are confident, that these contributions to 
the science of coal carbonization will stand out prominently 
in the literature of the subject, and that in distant times 
the work and the thought and conclusions embodied in 
the lectures will be quoted by technologists whose interests 
lie in the same direction. These lectures are presenting 
new ideas and facts, and widely opening up fresh avenues 
for work ; for there will be men who will desire to confirm 
many of the points made by Mr. Evans. In the first lecture 
(published in the “ JournaL” last week), he developed the 
point that to determine alone the gaseous thermal yield in 
the carbonizing process does not inform us as to the desir- 
able and economic distribution in the products—gas, tar, 
and coke—of the therms in the coal used. In the second 
lecture, the close relationship existing between gas and 
tar is treated. This is a subject that in the past has not 
received sufficient attention by the gas industry. Much of 
the work that has been published is described by the lec- 
turer as entirely misleading, as it has been carried out by 
investigators who have failed to appreciate the thermal 
inter-relation between the three products derived from the 
carbonization of coal. The lecturer carries us far into 
matters relating to this thermal inter-relation; but we will 
leave the lessons for emphasis in an article in a succeeding 
issue. 


Critical Days. 


Tue coal owners and miners will resume their negotiations 
to-morrow in their search for a new wages agreement ; and 
there will generally be sincere hope that a mutually satisfac- 
tory basis for one will be found before the expiration, on 
April 17, of the existing agreement. It is impossible to make 
any intelligent forecast as to what will happen, in view of 
the obviously determined attitude of the miners to get more 
out of the industry in the form of pay, ostensibly for the 
purpose of levelling-up the wages of the poorer paid men, 
and, admittedly, there are such in the industry. But the 
miners will not look economic facts squarely in the face ; 
they always turn their backs on them, If they would ex- 
amine them with due discrimination, they would have to 
admit that their idea of making the consumer pay extra is 
likely to do untold harm to the industry upon which they 
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depend. They would also find that the wages now being 
paid in the industry are equal to 80 p,ct. above those per 
ton of coal raisedin 1914. This is readilyappreciated whem 
it is learned that during the’ period of the agreement the 
wages have averaged 11s, 3d. per ton of coal raised, as 
compared with 6s,3d.in 1914,Wwhich is an increase of about 
80 p.ct., and so is well above the increased cost of living. 
The fact suggests that there is something wrong with the 
distribution of the huge sum paid annually in wages if the 
men.in' every grade are not getting their pre-war rate;:plus 
the increase in the cost of living. The miners have not 
definitely made up their minds as to the terms of an agree- 
ment which would satisfy them to replace the one they are 
abandoning (and which the owners tried to preserve, or at 
any rate the principles of it); but a delegate conference 
has been summoned for March 12 to decide the important 
point. They will have some difficulty, for Communist 
representatives are bringing forward proposals in excess of 
the ideas of the Executive of the Miners’ Federation. 
It is foreshadowed that one thing the delegates are certain 
to demand is a minimum wage equivalent to the earnings 
of 1914 (more tons of coal were then raised than now), plus 
the increase in the cost of living. The miners themselves 
agree, according to the statements of their leaders, that, 
if this demand is satisfied, there will have to be an increase 
in the price of coal. 

The statisticians of the coal industry tell us that, even if 
the owners’ profits during the period of the agreement— 
October, 1921, to October, 1923—had been totally absorbed 
for paying wages at the rate now proposed on behalf of the 
men, they would have been inadequate. The profits during 
that period amounted to 33 millions. If during those years 
wages equal to the 1914 earnings, Jlus the additional cost of 
living, had been paid, the wages bill would have been in- 
creased by 424 millions; so that the owners’ profits would 
have been short by 9} millions of the extra wages demands. 
Mines cannot be run indefinitely without any profit; and 
the miners are not so foolish as to think they can be. They 
know there must be capital in industry and trade. But their 
leaders talk quite lightly—as though it would be the simplest 
thing in the world, and do no injury to the industry—of 3s. 
per ton being clapped on to pithead prices to meet their re- 
quirements. Of course, they cannot, or will not, see this 
would be madness. It’would mean a great loss of export 
trade, which in present circumstances the country cannot 
afford to lose. America is now getting a big footing in our 
overseas coal markets. The higher cost, too, would also 
have a seriously detrimental effect upon the country’s in- 
dustries. But this does not appear to be a matter that in any 
way disturbs the peace of mind of the miners, or rather of 
their leaders. Their business does not extend beyond gain- 
ing their wages ends; the effects of what they seek are for 
other people to consider—not them. 

This is regrettable ; and, in our opinion, it is also a pity 
that, while the negotiations are pending for a new agree- 
ment, the Bill should have been introduced into Parliament, 
and is about due for second reading, which is known as 
the Miners’ Minimum Wages Bill, and which is intended to 
provide for what we have already pointed out is impractic- 
able without a rise in the price of coal—that is, a minimum 
wage equal to the 1914 earnings, plus the increased cost of 
living. The regulation of wages by Act of Parliament is 
something that must be resisted; there must not be any 
arbitrary interference with the economic laws governing 
British industry, if it is to hold its own in the markets of 
the world. Parliament has very seriously to choose be- 
tween doing something prejudicial to our economic status, 
or refusing to gratify the desires in this respect of men who 
apparently do not appreciate the harm they are proposing 
to inflict on the country. There can be no inflexible regu- 
lation of wages. The wages an industry can afford to pay 
are those which will maintain it in a state of prosperity. 
Anything which depreciates the power of such maintenance 
attacks also the power of giving employment. But people 
who cannot see beyond their noses fail to appreciate this. 

We have before us the views of a chemical manufacturer 
on the evil effects which high coal costs have upon the in- 
dustrial position of the country, and, we may add, upon the 
general cost of living. He specially cites the gas industry, 
seeing that its very existence depends on coal. The com- 
munity largely relies upon it for light, heat, and power, and 
so do the industries generally; the chemical, textile, and 
other industries also depend upon it for supplying products 
derived from the carbonization of coal. A rise of 3s. per 
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ton would (as we have before pointed out) mean to the gas 
‘industry an increased burden of'approximately £ 3,000,000; 
and.all of their custémers for the primary or the secon« ary 
products would ‘have to sharé.the burden. Our chem ica] 
manufacturing friend acknowledges that, since the termina. 
tion of the war, gas. undertakings have made energetic 
‘efforts °t6 reduce the prices of ‘gas to figures that are well 
on the road to pre-war ones. Even now gas prices are some- 
thing like 50 pict.above those of pre-war days; but the coal 
from which the:gas:is made is about 100 p.ct. more. The 
energetic attempts to which our chemical friend refers were 
partly prompted by a recognition by gas undertakings that, 
if trade and industry were generally to recover, it was impera- 
tive that the selling price of this necessary should be reduced 
as speedily as possible. In the case of sliding-scale com. 
panies, there was the additional incentive of a higher dividend 
as the price of gas was reduced. 

There is appreciation of the signal success of the endea- 
vours of gas undertakings ; but this appreciation by one who 
is able to measure these things by knowledge of them is not 
general among the public, as is attested by the fits of protest 
found from time to time in those newspapers which are 
always on the gui vive for something with which to attack 
somebody. The public pay, without protest, much more for 
other commodities than they do for gas in comparison with 
pre-war rates ; yet they grumble over the cost of gas. The 
protest comes more from the ordinary consumers than from 
the pay-as-you-go prepayment consumers. The secret of this 
is the accumulated total of the quarterly account. How. 
ever, the chemical manufacturer says that naturally gas 
undertakings cannot but regard with misgiving any circum- 
stance which is calculated not only to arrest the progressive 
reduction of gas prices, but which will involve an advance 
in them. Of course, it is not generally realized that a num- 
ber of industries are served with materials essential to their 
lives through the treatment of coal by the gas industry, and 
that any increase in the cost of those essentials must be passed 
on to the users of the products of those industries, Both the 
heavy and the fine chemical industries would particularly 
suffer from any increase in the cost of coal; and they are the 
subjects at the present time of very acute competition from 
abroad. These are indeed critical days. 


Taxation and Industry. 


Heavy taxation in this country is having a serious effect 
upon trade, through the burden upon industry, and the 
lowering of the spending power of the people. Not only 
does ponderous taxation increase the production and selling 
costs of commodities, but home buyers have through the 
same cause less money to spare for buying them. In other 
words, with less money to spend, they have to pay more 
for goods, and so there is a restriction of trade. Any reduc- 
tion, therefore, which can be made in the volume of either 
direct or indirect taxation would produce very large benefits 
for the country. Taxation in this country is at an appalling 
height. The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Snowden), 
ina written reply to a question in Parliament, gives some 
startling comparative figures of taxation per head of the 
population in some of the leading countries of the world. 
The United Kingdom stands at the head with £15 18s. 
The figure for France is only £6 18s. 2d.; United States 
(Federal), £6 14s. tod.; Italy, £3 6s. 11d.; Germany 
(Reich), £4 1s. 4d.; Canada, £7 19s. 8d.; Australia 
(Commonwealth), £8 1s. 9d. and (States) £3 4s. 2d. ; South 
Africa (Union), £3 9s. 11d. and (Provinces) 11s. gd.; and 
New Zealand, £12 5s. 3d. Mr. Snowden says that inter- 
national comparisons of this nature require to be used with 
great caution, owing to the differing national wealth, finan- 
cial systems, and social and economic structures of the 
countries compared. There may be these differences. but 
there are the facts that our taxation has a supremacy in com- 
parison with other countries; that it is a burden and a drag 
upon the prosperity of the country, and upon the ability of 
our industries to compete with those of other countries ; and 
that it is partly responsible for the high cost of living and 
the reduced spending power of the people. It is further 
pointed out by Mr. Snowden that the figures for the United 
States, Germany, and Canada show the taxation to cover 
the expenditure only of the Central Government, and do not 
include the expenditure of the States for which information 
is not available. 
This question of heavy taxation is one that has particular 
concern for a Labour Government; for it strikes a‘ the 
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very root of the great problem of unemployment, The 
more relief industry can obtain from financial burdens of 
the kind inflicted by taxation, the greater its power to 
develop trade, and therefore employment. The two things 
are inseparable, just as loss of trade must and does bring 
about a reduction of employment. There is a mass of un- 
employment now, and every year sees increases in popula- 
tion, and the number of employable persons. Thus it is that 
this question of heavy taxation, which impedes industry and 
the spending power of the individual, or the saving power 
to provide capital, is one of great importance to any Govern- 
ment—a Labour Government especially. There have been 
indications that there will be a substantial surplus on 
the 1923-24 Budget; but it may be that there will through 
various causes be losses in the coming year. But if an im- 
provement of trade could be secured, this would do much 
to offset those losses. In addition, the country looks to the 
Government to effect economies by a rigid restriction of 
national and local expenditure. Considerations such as 
these have led the Federation of British Industries to address 
a memorandum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
which they urge that immediate attention should be directed 
to the giving of relief from taxation, in order to stimulate 
industry and employment. If any reduction can be made, 
there is no question that it should be by a lowering of direct 
taxation, as this would be the most quickly responsive in 
beneficial results for industry. It would have the effect of 
reducing the costs of production, and would leave a larger 
surplus of national income over national expenditure from 
which savings could be made to provide capital for fresh 
developments. Moreover, while the symptoms of a revival 
of trade are appearing, a reduction of direct taxation would 
encourage enterprise and initiative. 

The suggestions of the Federation of British Industries 
first propose the total abolition of the Corporation Profits 
Tax. It isan inequitable tax, and has been acknowledged to 
be such by successive Chancellors of the Exchequer. This 
should be followed by relief in regard to super-tax upon 
funds placed to reserve by private firms. In this connec- 
tion there is one difficulty, and that is, while ensuring 
freedom from super-tax for money legitimately placed to 
reserve, to prevent the concession being used improperly to 
evade taxation by individuals. The Federation next urge 
a reduction of income-tax this year, even if only a small 
one. There is no question that this would be most valuable 
upon the broad grounds already indicated. As to super-tax, 
this merits consideration as it falls upon that class of income 
from which the largest savings are made for reinvestment 
purposes. Though this point is made by the Federation, 
they say that they would not press it except in the special 
circumstances of the times. 

The further suggestion is offered—this has been made 
before by the Federation—that a thorough and careful in- 
vestigation should be undertaken by a Royal Commission 
into, firstly, the whole question of the incidence of taxation, 
central and local, and its effects upon trade and industry ; 
and, secondly, into the possibility of simplifying and codify- 
ing the present taxation system so as to enable the ordinary 
business concern to prepare its returns with a minimum of 
trouble and expense, and the Revenue Authorities to collect 
taxation as easily and inexpensively as possible. Until a 
careful and exhaustive investigation has taken place, it 
would be in the highest degree dangerous—so little being 
known as to the real incidence of taxation, and as to its 
reactions upon industry—to attempt any drastic changes. 
We think that with this most people will agree. 


——— 


Meeting of the Institution. 


Although the meeting of the Institution is more than three 
Months distant, members are strongly advised not to leave their 
hotel bookings to the eleventh hour. We understand that the 
hotels are already heavily engaged ahead owing to the expected 
big influx of visitors to the British Empire Exhibition. 


Expenses of Members. 


Me ubers of the Institution who are officials of local authori- 
ties will be interested in a letter the Secretary (Mr. Walter T, 
Dunn) received from the Ministry of Health, dated the arst ult, 
This States that the Minister will be prepared to consider an 
application from any local authority whose accounts are subject 





to Government audit, and who own a gas-works undertaking, for 


sanction to the payment of the reasonable expenses of two dele- 


gates (of whom one should be the gas engineer) in attending the 
annual meeting. 


Adventitious Custom. 


The accommodation for visitors to London will be strained 
to the utmost this summer in view of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley. Therefore, enterprising people are investing 
in empty houses, and converting them into boarding establish- 
ments. They require gas-cookers and gas-fires; and this adven- 
titious work is making gas-fitting staffs extraordinarily busy. 
The year should therefore be a good one for gas consumption in 
the metropolitan area. 


Appliances Sold and on Hire. 


Last week some figures were given as to remarkable suburban 
increases in gas appliances sold or hired in 1923. The Totten- 
ham District Light, Heat, and Power Company, we find, topped 
the lot. Their increase in appliances sold and let on hire 
amounted to 12,065. One factor which makes these figures 
rather remarkable is that approximately 70 p.ct. of the consumers 
take their gas through slot meters. This gives some indication 
as to the nature of the district. 


Household Coals. 


Prices of household coal from Nottinghamshire were raised 
in London last Saturday by 2s. to 4s. per ton; 2s. was also put 
on to the prices at the Staffordshire and Warwickshire pits. The 
coal merchants have been busy saying uncharitable things about 
gas; but their policy is doing gas no harm. We cannot say it is 
due to that policy, but it is significant that, during their propa- 
ganda in favour of their own commodity and against gas, gas- 
fires and other gas-heated appliances have had quite a boom. 





Chemists and Dyestuffs. - 


The chemists of the country appear to view with great alarm 
a proposed working agreement between the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation and the Interessen Gemimschaft ; and, through the 
British Association of Chemists, a protest has been made to 
the President of the Board of Trade (the Right Hon. Sidney 
Webb) against the ratification of the scheme. The chemists feel 
that the future of the organic cherical industry in this country 
will be seriously prejudiced if the terms of the proposed agree- 
ment are correct as published; and if the Corporation become 
the agents here for the German concern, it is feared that this 
must have a disastrous effect upon the British industry, and 
would reverse completely the policy of the Government with re- 
gard to the building-up of the industry, which is one of the first 
lines of defence in peace and war. The dyestuffs industry is 
described as the only training ground for technological chemists. 
There may be in some quarters an objection to that description. 
It is urged that the industry is not merely concerned with the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, but it is at the basis of the whole 
organic chemical industry, with its innumerable products applied 
to the service of the community in the most diverse spheres. Of 
course, one sympathizes with the chemists in this matter; but 
there are other interests to be considered. This was a view that 
evidently possessed Mr. Webb, for while he sympathized with the 
chemists, and appreciated the labours of scientific workers, it was 
clear that he failed to visualize the possibility of scientific men 
being placed in dominant control of the whole administrative ma- 
chine. However, no definite agreement has yet been submitted 
to the Board of Trade; and any such scheme would have to be 
ratified by the shareholders of the Corporation, and will require 
the approval of the Government. Before approval is given, there 
will be full consideration of the interests of all parties concerned. 


Gas-Meter Testing Stations. 


As we have previously mentioned, the question of the ade- 
quacy and situation of gas-meter testing-stations in this country 
is receiving the attention of the National Gas Council. Appa- 
rently there is some question as to whether the existing ones are 
sufficient in number or conveniently situated enough to meet the 
reasonable requirements of all gas undertakings of the country. 
If this proves not to be the case (as will be disclosed by a short 
questionnaire which has been circulated by the Central Executive 
Board), then consideration will have to be given to the steps 
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that should be taken to secure the establishment of additional 
stations. The great distance to-which ‘some undertakings have to 
send their meters means an inordinate expense, and there is the 
risk of damage to the instruments themselves. Regarding the 
law relating to this matter, the Sale of Gas Act, 1859, and the 
amending Act of 1860,-which authorized the establishment of 
meter-testing stations, are very involved pieces of legislation. 
They enabled a borough to establish a station, ‘provided that the: 
Acts were adopted within the period of time prescribed—that is 
to say, before April 13, 1861. After the expiration of that period, 
the power could not be exercised.. The result is. that those: 
boroughs which did not adopt the Acts within the prescribed 
time, and those boroughs which have come into existence since;: 
have no powers whatever in this. respect. Moreover, any 
borough (other than a county borough)’which adopted the Act, 
but whose population in 1881 was less than 10,000, has, under the 
Local Government Act, 1888, forfeited the power to establish 
a testing-station, and has become merged with the county for the 
purposes of the Sale of Gas Act. The only authority, therefore, . 
which -at the present time can establish a new gas-meter testing 
station is a county council; and this authority can make the Act 
operative throughout the county, including the area of the 
boroughs which did not adopt the Sale of Gas Act before the 
prescribed date. As a matter of practice, such action has not 
generally been taken by county councils other than counties of a 
city or of a town. The Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment, which is at present sitting, has heard evidence on the 
matter; and it has been strongly suggested that the whole law 
relating to it should be amended. 








MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to Fort Dunlop. 


At the invitation of the Directors of the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., over seventy members of the Association visited on 
Saturday last, March 1, the extensive works at Fort Dunlop. 

Mr. A. Armishaw (Deputy Chief Engineer) received the mem- 
bers, who, in parties conducted by Messrs. Armishaw, Baird, and 
Kelland, spent a very interesting and instructive afternoon in in- 
specting the following departments and shops: Solid tyre depart- 
ment; tube department; bandshop; washing, mixing, and drying 
department; tyreshops; spreading department; golf ball depart- 
ment; machine tool shop; new stores and offices; test depart- 
ment; and power house. 

Afterwards they were entertained at tea in the Staff Canteen, 
at the close of which the President (Mr. L. H. Thomas) moved a 
vote of thanks to the Directors and staff of the Dunlop Company 
for their kindness, and said that the members had been struck 
by the immense extent of the works, the efficient lay-out and high 
standard of maintenance, and the care éxercised in every opera- 
tion, from which one could understand the reputation which the 
firm held throughout the world. The Vice-President (Mr. J. H. 
Gee) seconded. Mr. Armishaw replied. 


PERSONAL. 

















Mr. GEorGE Crarry’s retirement, after 40 years as Secretary 
and 15 years as General Manager of the Cardiff Gas Light and 
Coke Company, has been honoured by two presentations on the 
eve of. his removal to Bournemouth. The first of these was 
made by the united staffs of the Company, Mr. H. D. Madden, 
Manager and Secretary, asking Mr. Clarry to accept an album 
containing the signatures of all employed by the Company, and 
Mrs. Clarry a handsome clock. In making the presentation Mr. 
Madden referred to its unique character. He did not know of a 
similar previous occasion in which every section of the employees 
of the Company had united in contributing to a joint present- 
ation to a retiring Chief. When Mr. Clarry came as Secretary 
40 years ago, the undertaking was comparatively a small one. 
In the period the output of gas had grown sevenfold. The policy 
pursued by Mr. Clarry was always a progressive one, and invari- 
ably he had warmly supported him (the speaker) in the installation 
of new machinery and the modernizing of the plant. Mr. Clarry 
earned the gratitude and admiration of all grades for the insti- 
tution of the admirable co-partnership and pension schemes. 
Mr. R. J. Auckland (Secretary) said Mr. Clarry had always 
thought first how he could improve the condition of the Company’s 
employees, and had been described by the Chairman of the Com- 
pany (Mr. C..E. Dovey, J.P.) as ‘the. champion of the working 
mea of the Company.” Mr. Clarry said others were entitled to 
some of the praise which had been given him. The employees 
had done a great deal to ensure the progress of the Company; 
and without their loyal co-operation it would have been imposs- 
ible to reach the state of perfection they had attained. When 
he got to Bournemouth, he would never forget his old happy 





;and Coke Company. 





associations with the press ac A and his staff; and he would al. 
iways remember that particu 

‘In. acknowledging her gift, Mrs. Clarry said how pleased she 
‘was to see the way in which her husband was appreciated by his 
‘old colleagues. Mr. Clarry’s public services as a member of the 
' Cardiff Education Committee and as Vice-Chairman of the Tech. 
i nical Instruction Committee were recognized by the presentation 
of an illuminated address and his photograph from the members 


ar day of pleasant leave-taking, 


of the Committee and the College staff. Sir William Diamond 
said no one had a warmer place in the hearts of the people of 
Cardiff than Mr. Clarry. Principal Chas. Coles remarked ‘hat 


‘they would never forget the facilities given by Mr. Clarry, in the 
‘provision of a shed at the gas-works, for the training of munition 
' workers. 
‘ehgine which drove all the machinery at the Technical College. In 


Mr. Clarry had also presented them with the gas- 


acknowledgment Mr. Clarry referred to the great work of the 


‘College in training the boys and girls of Cardiff to be good 
citizens. 


Mr. JAMES Paterson, M.A., is relinquishing his appointment 
of Engineer and General Manager to the Cheltenham Gas Light 
Mr. Paterson was appointed in -January, 
1914, to succeed his father, the late Mr. R. O. Paterson. He 
was previously Engineer to the Redhill Gas Company, which 
appointment he took up in 1903. 

The Blackburn Corporation General Purposes Committee have 
approved a proposal for an increase in the salary of Mr. G. P. 
MITCHELL, the Gas Engineer, from £900 to £1000 per annum. 


Mr. S. A. WIKNER, Manager of the St: Anthony’s Bye-Product 


‘Works of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Com. 
pany, has been elected a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. 


OBITUARY. 








_ It is with regret that we have to record the death at Tenby 


Mansions, W., on the 26th ult., from heart failure, of Mr. Epwin 
CuarLeEs Bope, of Westcliff-on-Sea, Secretary of the Contin- 
ental Union Gas Company,Ltd. Deceased, who was in his 62nd 
year, had been connected with the Company for the past 48 years, 
for some time as Accountant, then Assistant Secretary, and after- 
wards as Secretary, which post he held at the time of his death. 

We are sorry to learn of the death on Feb. 8, at the age of 71, 
of Mr. Witt1am D. Hunter, who had been Engineer of the 
Rotherhithe Works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
since 1899, prior to which he was at the Vauxhall Works. He 
had been for over fifty years in the service of the Company, of 
which he was a most able and zealous officer, enjoying the friend- 
ship and esteem of all his colleagues, and the affectionate loyalty 
of those who served under him. The funeral in Nunhead Ceme- 
tery was attended by hundreds of the co-partners of the Company, 
a large number being men who had served under the deceased at 
Rotherhithe. 


_ 


ELECTRICATY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Tuere has been. previous comment on the singular method 
which some local authorities possessing electricity concerns have of 
“improving” their street lighting at enormous expense by laying 
down electric cables for the purpose, and 
The Advertising Power installing costly electric lamp-post equip: 
of Failures. ment, while it is well known that modern 
gas-lamps can be installed at a small 
part of the expenditure, and give superior good effect. This is 
public administration with uneconomy and inefficiency ; and it is 
a gross waste of the money of the ratepayers. We were talking 
over this matter the other day with a man who knows something 
of a district in which there have been fairly frequent failures of 
the electricity supply. In his opinion street lighting by electricity 
is a good advertisement for gas, as not only is the lighting in the 
area in which he resides inferior to that which previously obtained 
(possibly through the units being of meagre candle-power, in order 
to produce false economy), but the failures of the street lighting 
have been informative to people who are not users of electricity 
for domestic purposes, and so have had a good result in favour of 
gas. From another source, we learn that repeated failures have 
made a gas company very busy in the work of installing shop 
lamps, where electricity was formerly the lighting agent. 


Among the notes we have recently made 
of electrical failures and fires is one re 
ported in the “ Daily Mail” in connection 
with a concert at the Wigmore Hall 
London, W., on the afternoon of Tuesday of last week. It seems 
that, in the middle of the concert, the electric light failed; but 
what our morning contemporary regards as very wonderful is that 
Mr. Percival Garratt pertormed the feat of playing the accom: 
paniments of Brahm’s “ May Night” and “ Sapphic Ode ” ia the 
dark, Then there was a long interval while a hunt for caadles 
was instituted. By their glimmering light—which excused the 
sketchiness of the accompaniments in three arias from “ Figaro 

—the rest of the concert was achieved. There was a cessation 
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of supply at Woolwich last Saturday night, owing to temporary 
trouble at-the generating station. Another breakdown recorded 
is one due to a defect at the Corwen Electricity Works, 
when—this was on the 18th ult.—the supply of electricity was 
prominent by its absence the whole day. Hotels, shops, the 
library, and public hall, were illuminated by candles and paraffin 
lamps. Much inconvenience was, of course, caused in the hotels 
where (the report before us says) the cooking is done by electri- 
city. It was certainly “done” in another sense by electricity on 
this particular day. Recently reporting from Madrid a disastrous 
fire at the Academy of Military Engineers at Guadalajara, a 
“Daily Telegraph” correspondent stated that it occasioned a 
loss amounting to about £500,000. The correspondent, towards 
the end of his report, expresses the view that the fire was caused 
by ashort circuit. We wonder why our electrical contemporaries 
have not yet said rude things regarding the Madrid correspon- 
dent of the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
Mr. L. L. Robinson, the Borough Elec- 
Products, Ducts, and trical Engineer of Hackney, has written 
a “Super” Fan. a letter to the “ Electrical Times,” from 
which it appears he has been doing a 
little spying work in the buildings that have been erected at the 
British Empire Exhibition for the exhibit of our industry. He 
ought to have been above that sort of thing. He says nothing 
about the excellent and attractive design of those buildings; but 
he belittles his own reputation as an engineer by the obviously 
sneering character ofhisletter. He refers to the ‘‘ preparations for 
the super gas show,” and states that he was particularly interested 
in the elaborate ventilating scheme which is being prepared with 
carefully camouflaged air-ducts. He also noticed a beautiful fan 
(afterwards described by him as a “super” fan) quite big enough 
for providing the forced draught for a good-sized refuse destructor. 
We should like to ask Mr. Robinson whether he noticed another 
thing; and it is that, in these buildings, no provision has been 
made for the upward conveyance of the products of combustion 
from the numerous gas-fires and other heating appliances that 
will be demonstrated during the six months’ run of the exhibition. 
Apparently he did not. We suppose that, as an engineer, Mr. 
Robinson is aware that the natural course of things for heated 
products of combustion is to ascend, and not to descend; and 
as this natural order of things is going to be reversed with an 
accumulation (in a relatively small space) of gas-heated appli- 
ances, the reason for the ducts and the fan for exhaust purposes 
is readily explained. Mr. Robinson is also particularly anxious 
to know whether the “ super ” fan will be driven by a quiet elec- 
tric-motor or a noisy gas-engine. He is an “engineer ;” the gas 
exhibit is also being run by engineers, who, instead of indulging 
in sneering, apply the instrument most adapted to any particular 
purpose. We have not inquired whether the fan will be run by 
an electric-motor or a gas-engine. We think it is probable 
it will be by the former. Mr. Robinson’s engineering education 
must be behind the times if he thinks that modern gas-engines are 
noisy. Whether or not they are so, they are wonderfully econo- 
mical compared with the electric motor for running a group of 
machines and for long-hour operation. Men who are real engi- 
neers should be catholic in their ideas and practices; they should 
also be observant; and they should know that abnormal condi- 
tions require abnormal treatment. When abnormal treatment is 
necessary, then they should be more than usually careful not to 
show that their professional knowledge is insufficient to guard 
them against indulging in the vulgarity of a misplaced sneer. Appa- 
tently, where there are no products of combustion to be carried 
away in a downward direction, electrically operated fans are to 
be used in the exhibition; for an official report, referring to the 
exhibition generally, says: ‘‘ Electricity will be used for ventila- 
tion purposes.” Then why not in the Gas Exhibit ? 
When recently dealing with the comments 
of the electrical papers on Mr. D. Milne 
Watson’s comparison of the energy sup- 
plied by the Gas Light and Coke Company and the whole of the 
electricity undertakings, we intended to ask for further infor- 
mation upon a statement by “ Meteor,” of the ‘ Electrical 
Times,” but overlooked it. It was that “any process of fuel 
utilization that begins with the distillation of coal is not, 
ecouomically speaking, a satisfactory proposition in the end.” 
But it would have been little use asking him, as Mr. T. Mohn has, 
1 the columns of our contemporary, expressed the desire for 
further details and figures in support of the sweeping statement. 
But “ Meteor ” dismisses the awkward question by saying: “ The 
sumptuous tournament of facts and figures to which Mr. Mohn 
and his friends invite us obviously could not take place in the 
Space at our disposal.” The thing that is most obvious about 
that statement is that the task would not be one to “ Meteor’s” 
liking. !t would not take up much space for him to show the 
Principai data upon which he founded his assertion. He shelters 
himself b-hind the lines provided by German power-station fuel 
*xperts. What is wrong with “ Meteor’s”” statement is that he 
should have qualified it; but he preferred to make a categorical 


Meteor’s Evasions. 


_ assertion. and there leave it for acceptance—and if anybody asked 


M tor the meaning, well, space will not permit! The manufac- 
ture of gas and other products from coal can be described as 
4 process of fuel utilization that begins with distillation of coal.” 
fom that process coke results; and several power-station engi- 


heers could tell * Meteor” that coke used under tteir boilers is, 





“ economically speaking, a satisfactory proposition.” If he studies 
the matter, he will find that some of the lowest generating costs 
are to be found at stations using this product of coal distillation. 
It might not be an economical proposition if an electric power 
station put down a carbonizing plant on its own account. Inthe 
note to Mr. Mohn’s letter, “‘ Meteor” also says: “ There has 
been far too much loose talk about the destructive burning of 
coal; it is only a catchword.” It is true there has been “ far too 
much loose talk” regarding this matter; and “ Meteor” has not 
far to look for a sample of it. Will he explain what he means by 
“it is only a catchword,” or, at all events, give some justification 
for the statement ? 
One of the difficulties with electrical heat- 
ing of water is to obtain an economical 
method of supplying small quantities of hot 
water promptly. Mr. G. G. Bell, of Hammersmith, according to 
a communication made to the “ Electrical Times,” claims to have 
accomplished this. We are a little dubious as to whether he 
has actually achieved all he claims. It appears that his appara- 
tus consists of four essential parts—the storage tank, a much 
smaller diameter extension or dome fitted to the top of the tank, 
a separate heating chamber underneath the tank, and connected 
to it by flow and return pipes, which are carried through the 
bottom plate of the tank up inside, finishing close tothe top. The 
flow-pipe to the heating chamber is placed directly underneath, 
and concentric with, the dome. The heating chamber is fitted 
with heating elements, preferably of the immersion type. The 
fourth essential part is a cylindrical float which is normally housed 
in the dome, and is so constructed as to work freely up and down 
over the flow-pipe. When in its highest position, its lower end is 
just clear of the orifice of the flow-pipe. Fresh water enters from 
an open-topped supply cistern at the bottom of the tank; and the 
boiling water is drawn off by a faucet at the top of the dome. 
Mr. Bell gives the results of a test, which began at 8.45 and ended 
at 11.30—2$ hours. During that time 18 gallons (180 lbs.) of 
water at 212° Fahr. were drawn; but we are told that the inlet 
water temperature was 70° Fahr. We wonder whence and when 
inlet water at such a temperature is obtained. Perhaps in some 
tropical country. Certainly not here during the weather we have 
recently been experiencing. The units used were eight, so that 
it is easy to calculate, with each pound of water requiring to be 
raised only 142°, that Mr. Bell claims for his apparatus over go 
p.ct. efficiency. But the cost of eight units for heating 18 gallons 
of water would be regarded as somewhat high in most dwellings. 
The writer of “Cooking and Heating Notes” in our contem- 
porary makes the somewhat profound remark that “ the supply 
of boiling water under low pressure is common practice in res- 
taurant and catering work generally. It is entirely satisfactory.” 
Of course it is, when performed by gas, which is the “common 
practice.” But he wants some more information: As to heat 
insulation lagging ; thermostatic, time switch, or other control; 
and as to “ what would bappen to a domestic installation if the 
householder takes his family away for a month’s holiday, and 
forgets to switch-off.” 

One of the amazing things in connection 


with the competition between electricity 
and gas is that the men who are engaged 


in the work on behalf of the former show a large amount of 
ignorance as to the modern development in efficiency of gas- 
appliances. In a third article in our contemporary “ The Elec- 
trician,” in which it again beats the big drum over what it calls 
its ‘Big Development Scheme” or “ National Campaign,” it 
alludes to the paper by Mr. Hardie before the Electrical Society 
of Glasgow (this will be referred to later), and points out that 
he stated “the battle was virtually won years ago. The oppo- 
sition is now practically left without ammunition or modern 
equipment of any kind with which to continue the battle.” This 
shows a remarkable ignorance. Further on our contemporary 
states that the gas interests of this country must be amazed when 
they see a rival with such illimitable reserves of strength as they 
must recognize electricity to possess continuing to allow them 
to dominate the situation at most points. These expressions of 
view of myopic people are capped by a later statement: “ There 
is a very large proportion of electrically lighted houses still 
equipped with gas-cookers and gas-stoves. Why? Because of a 
belief that electricity for any purpose but as an illuminant is 
impossibly expensive. This false idea is, of course, encouraged 
by gas propagandists on every conceivable occasion.” Natur- 
ally, if people encourage false ideas of this kind, presuming it is 
a “false idea,” they are assailing the truth, and therefore deserve 
a descriptive term which contains five letters. Now we know 
what our contemporary “ The Electrician” thinks of the men of 
the gas industry. 


| anion 


Water Boiling. 


As Others See Us. 
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Wills.—Mr. Alfred James Edwards, late Manager of the 
Taunton Gas- Works, left estate of the gross value of £5963, 
with net personalty £5181. Mr. Edward Waters Frost, who 
was Superintendent of the Aylestone Road Gas- Works, Leicester, 
left £11,721, with net personalty £6538. 

Manufacture of Neutral Sulphate of Ammonia.—In a paper on 
this subject read by Mr. G. Stephenson before a meeting of the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association on Feb. 23, the author gave 
particulars of a plant which produced a salt containing 25°63 p.ct. 
of ammonia, 0018 p.ct. of free acid, and o'13 p.ct. of moisture. 
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A PRELIMINARY VISIT TO THE GAS EXHIBIT BUILDINGS AT WEMBLEY. 


TRAVELLING along the Harrow Road with a friend who had 
been over it many times before, the writer—a Londoner be it 
confessed—caught his first glimpse of the Empire Stadium at 
Wembley. There it sat, large and bold, upon high ground, as 


though keeping guard over the huge buildings which have risen 
on the descending ground below. Asnearer approach was made, 
there were seen the minarets, the towers, and the domes of build- 
ings which afterwards were to be associated with India, Malay, 
and other of our oriental Dependencies. And then a nearer view 
was obtained of the buildings through which the writer was pre- 
sently to wander, and to wonder as to how it had all been accom. 
plished in the space of time during which this remarkable pre- 
sentment of architectural feats has been in course of creation. 
Much has been read, and illustrations have been seen, regard- 
ing the marvels that the British Empire Exhibition is going to 
unfold. But all that has been read, all the pictures that have 
been noticed, have not stirred as did this visit the writer’s imagi- 
nation to a realization of an extraordinary greatness. It wasalla 
huge surprise from beginning to end. What was expected were 
huge, gaunt, partially completed structures, uninteresting at this 


| beyond computation. 
stage, in which a vast collection of the products and treasures of | 


The buildings are now receiving their external finishing touches, 
The grounds are passing from a condition of mud and muddle, 
due to such extensive and gigantic work proceeding everywhere 
simultaneously, into a more ordered state. It is all being trans. 
formed into what even now—as we view the broad arterial ways, 
the grass stretches between the buildings, the planting of shrubs 
that is proceeding—we can predict will be something fair and 
picturesque to look upon. There are, besides the gigantic build. 
ings, the lakes and the bridges, the kiosks dotted here and there 
along the sides of the former and about the vast grounds—some 
25 acres in extent; there is the Amusement Park, where things 
are well forward, and girl artists are deftly decorating the build. 
ings. In an advanced condition, too, is the elevated railway, 
which will transport from one part of the grounds to another mil. 
lions of people by endless screw, alternately of large and narrow 
pitch—the trains running fast and then slow. All this great 
transformation has required upon it some 16,000 men; and what 
number the whole of the work that has had to be done in making 
the exhibits that will very soon be transported and be handled 
and installed here (again giving employment to more men) is really 
The British Empire Exhibition has done 
something to reduce the level of unemployment, and will continue 
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A VIEW SHOWING THE PROG?BSS OF WORK IN ONB 


the Empire were to be assembled. Instead, though steel frame- 
work, concrete, and cement have entered largely into the composi- 
tion of the structural work, beautiful buildings met the eye, with 
ornamental facades and artistic front elevations, which give evi- 
dence of the best of architectural talent having been engaged on 
the work of combining the merits of utility with ornate features 
—the whole gratifying to the eye, and appropriate to the destined 
purpose. We see this inside and outside the Palaces of Industry 
and Engineering. Outwardly the design of these Palaces is 
pleasing, with its straight-cut lines, and substantial appearance— 
symbolic of the strength and power in the world of the industries 
and trade of Great Britain; the towers with their minarets, and 
the domes of other buildings are in keeping with parts of the 
Empire across the seas; and there are the buildings of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa, and other quarters of the world, 
which are all uniting in an unprecedented display of the might, 
wealth, and varied products of the Empire. There will be a feast 
of architectural beauty here for those of a profession in which 
the gas industry is deeply interested. It is all an unpremeditated 
vision, in surroundings which will contain much that will demon- 
strate the great property and potentialities of the Empire and the 
history of its rise to its present status—and this by both material 
and spectacular presentation, a huge part of which, however, is 
altogether outside the scope of our pages. . 








[ Photo. by Campbell Gray 
OF THE TWO LARGE HALLS FOR THE GAS EXHIBIT. 


to do so; for ‘a place so extensive, so interest imparting, as this 
will be will require in it many attendants, many exponents, and 
many workers. Wecould dwell long upon the impressions of this 
wonderful and imposing. creation which is to demonstrate, to 
instruct, and to advertise so much, and be an object-lesson to the 
world in respect of the wealth of industrial power and capacity 
possessed by the British Empire. 

The writer, in company with others, came across Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, the Director of the United Kingdom Exhibits (particu: 
larly of Industry and Engineering); and Sir Lawrence knows 
everything about what is going on over that large acreage of 
grounds and buildings. His fund of interesting information 
appears to be of an inexhaustible character. Much as he has to 
do, he was not too busy temporarily to take the part of Cicero, 
and point out and eloquently describe the main features of the 
work done and in prospect. He was particularly interesting 10 
the Palace of Arts, where there will be a great accumulation of 
treasures from all parts of the Empire, and inside which every 
thing has been arranged with an eye to the efficiency of display— 
in the picture galleries and in the ecclesiastical hall this was 
markedly noticeable. And it is the same in all the buildings. 
Brains have been at work here to make this Exhibition never 4° 
exhibition has been before. There has been design to purposé 
and for effect. 
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Gas Exuisit PLANS AND SUBSCRIPTION. 


We must not dwell longer on general features, however inviting. 
The writer had a desire to see the progress that was being made 
Having expressed the wish to 
doso to the energetic Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
General Committee who have been entrusted by the gas industry 
with the organization of the exhibit, Mr. Goodenough said: 
“Come along then ;” and we went. As we travelled, he told of 
some of the plans the Committee have in view; and if those 
plans are carried out with the fulness that the Committee desire, 
we have confidence, from what we have seen of the first big stage 
of their materialization, that the propaganda harvest for the 
industry will be immense and profitable. The world is going to 
know more of the capacity and potentialities of the gas industry 
through this than it has ever known before. We are assured of 
it, The complete carrying out of the scheme, however, is all a 
question of funds. A further £16,000 will make all the difference 
toa well-rounded success. Money has been coming in encourag- 


ingly. But less than half the statutory undertakings have as yet 
subscribed; and from the other moiety, there ought to be no 
difficulty in securing £16,o0oo—more if possible. 


‘Gas Exuisit BuiLpines. 


We are in the Palace of Industry—in the main avenue which 
leads to the Conference Halls. 


How many hundreds of thou- 


months following the opening of the Exhibition in April ! 


the Palace of Industry by the enormous collection of products 
from all parts of Great Britain! As we stand looking down the 
broad main avenue, an entrance way to a section stands out 
boldly. That, said someone admiringly, is the entrance to the 
Gas Exhibit. The writer passed into the buildings. Having 
been and seen them, he can say they are a credit to the indus- 
tty, to the Gas Exhibition Committee, to the architect (Mr. H. 





is being covered with transparent hangings so as to soften the 
light. There are concrete members in the roof; and all the sur- 
rounding mouldings are most tasteful in design. This is the hall 
in which domestic gas equipment will be demonstrated in all the 
rooms. We will not attempt to portray what will be. That is for 
the future; and we are now only dealing with the setting as seen 
to-day. Three hexagonal concrete foundations are being put in in 
axial line in the hall for the display of gas-fires; and the products 
of combustion from these, as from other gas-heated apparatus, 
will travel down to ducts beneath the floor—fans being used for 
exhaust purposes. The main part of this hall will be assigned to, 
and fitted as, a rest-room for visitors; and the model rooms and 
the central exhibits, with certain novel features which are being 
developed, will be the accompanying attractions. Everything has 
been well planned. 

A short passage-way connects to the second hall, which is of 
the same dimensions as the first, and has similar architectural 
features. It is in this hall that industrial and trade processes 


| in which gas is the agent will be illustrated and demonstrated in 


| 


ANOTHER VIEW IN ONE CF 





sands of men and women will pass this way during the six | 
And | 
Ow many from here, there, and everywhere will be attracted to | 


Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A.), and to the contractors (Messrs. | 


Osborne & Co.), who, by the way, have employed on the con- 
struction work all ex-service men. They only started operations 
at the beginning of January ; and in seven weeks they have made 
such progress that the buildings are in a more advanced condi- 
tion than Many surrounding. 

The area of the whole is something like 13,000 sq.ft. Passing 
through the portico, one immediately gets into the first hall, 
which has a superficial area of 100 ft. by 50 ft. Along the sides 
are a series of open-fronted rooms—mostly 10 ft. wide and 8 ft. 
they The end ones are of slightly less depth. The design of 

¢ hall is very attractive. 
sraded pillars, with round pillars at the entrance and exit ways 

the hall, The ceiling curves up to the glazed top light, which 





The rooms are separated by square | 


practical ways. The arranged programme covers a large and 
representative field. 

There will be a perfect feast of interest in both halls, and in 
surroundings of which the gas industry will not be ashamed, just 
as it will not be of the character and efficiencies of the sample 
appliances for many purposes which will be on view. We are 





[P. eto. by Campbell Gray, 
THE GAS EXHIBIT HALLS. 


confident, from what"we have seen and heard of the details*of 
the scheme, that the Gas Exhibit will not be behind any other 
in the industrial section in attractiveness for the public. Those 
who have undertaken the responsibility of the work know what 
will draw and please the public. When drawn and pleased, they 
will be interested, and, interested, will inquire and investigate; and 
from Wembley they will take away to all parts of the country the 
information they have gained. They will see what gas can do; 
and they will know that what it can do in one place can be done 
in another, by the adoption of simple rules of management. 
Having been educated in this manner, application of what has 
been learned will follow. It is an exceptional opportunity for 
exceptional propaganda. The influence of it all will be widely 
cast, both geographically and in time. The gas industry will feel 
deeply indebted to the Executive and General Committee, to the 
President of the Exhibit (Mr. D. Milne Watson), and to the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. F. W. Goodenough) when the fine 
piece of work is complete and performing its mission. Brains, 
energy, and much labour have been put into it. 


THE PIPING, 


Wembley is situated in the district of the Harrow Gas Company, 
and that concern, it is anticipated, will before long be incorpor- 


| ated inthe Brentford Gas Company. This Company have been, 
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and are, doing all the piping work required for the display, as 
well as throughout the exhibition. In all this, Mr. A. A. Johnston, 
the Engineer and General Manager, has been taking a large per- 
sonalinterest. The writer came across Mr. G. L. Jennings, the 
District Superintendent of the Company, who has been super- 
vising the work; and from him in conversation much interesting 
information was gleaned. The work for the service of the Gas 
Exhibit comprises gas and water ways, compressed.-air pipes for 
feeding the industrial furnaces, and the provision of ducts for 
the products of combustion and for ventilation purposes. For 
these objects electric fans will be used ; and the necessary current 
will be provided by a z0-horse power “ National” gas-engine, 
which will show how electrical current can be cheaply and reli- 
ably generated in situ. The gas piping has been sectionized ; 
and every section will be controlled from one centre at the end 
of the building, where will be located a 300-light gas-meter. The 
piping to the industrial and water-heating section is of 3-in. 
diameter ; and so is that for the compressed air. The gas-piping 
in the domestic section is 2 in., and for the lighting 1} in. 

But this has nothing to do with the system of gas-piping that 
has been laid throughout the exhibition. Altogether, no less 
than 7} miles of mains have been laid in the exhibition area. 
ri mg main runs all round it, with 1o-in. and 8-in. connections 
rom it. 


LocaTION OF THE Gas EXHIBIT. 


In such a vast exhibition as this will be, the location of a 
special section such as the Gas Exhibit is a matter of vital im- 
portance. To have obtained such a large space in front position 
in the Palace of Industry is excellent. It could not have been 
better. The writer was satisfied on this point immediately he 
entered the building. In the realization of maximum success, 
the surroundings play an important part. Visitors who will be 
specially attracted by any one of them will naturally gravitate 
into neighbouring sections; and all the neighbours of the Gas 
Exhibit are going to be of a popular order. In this respect our 
industry’s display is wellfavoured. Few visitors will miss making 
aninspection. One important neighbour is the building section ; 
and builders and architects will be making that their first objec- 
tive. There will be direct communication between the one sec- 
tion and the other. The public—particularly the ladies—will be 
attracted by the silks and textile sections, which are also neigh- 
bours, as well as by the watches, clocks, and jewellery and the 
pottery and glass sections. The food (and, this for whom it may 
concern, the whisky display) will be across the way; as will also 
be the furniture and music sections. And not far distant a mag- 
nificent display, judging from the space taken, is going to be made 
by the chemical industries. As already said, the Gas Exhibit is 
well favoured. The writer cannot refrain from hearty congratu- 
lation to the Committee upon their early and wise selection of an 
attractive site for it; and what will be upon that site will, we are 
confident, win the admiration generally of the men of the indus- 


try, and of that large and ordinarily scattered public who will be 
inspecting it. 


OuTsIDE LIGHTING. 


This is merely a preliminary article on the progress that is 
being made with both the huge Empire demonstration and parti- 
cularly of the Gas Exhibit. It must not, however, be closed with- 
out a reference to the enterprise of the Brentford Gas Company, 
in securing the lighting of the vast Amusement Parks, and the 
avenues through it. For this purpose, upwards of 5000 low- 
pressure gas-burners will be employed; and it will constitute a 
fine advertisement for the industry. The lamp columns will be 
12 ft. high, and each column will have two arms, carrying: two 
lamps, each fitted with six burners. The columns will be 60 ft. 
apart; but.the lamps on either side of the roadways will be only 
35 ft. apart. “Wembley” lamps will be used; and these are 
being supplied by Messrs. Staniforth & Co., of Cricklewood. 


GAs IN THE CATERING DEPARTMENTS. 


Messrs. Lyons and Co. are undertaking the catering for the 
myriads of people-who will be visiting Wembley from all parts 
of Great Britain and abroad. The heating agent which will be 
used by them for the purpose is gas; and this selection has been 
made by a firm of unrivalled experience in catering. Apparently 
they know of no other agent which can effect the bulk work re- 
quired so efficiently, which word includes promptitude and re- 
liability, both of which are ecsentials in such a business. 


From every point of view, the writer’s visit to see the prepara- 
tions for the Gas Exhibit caused him to leave with the deepest 
feelings of satisfaction. That it will be a success is assured, and 
that word “success” can be given the broadest and most com- 
prehensive of meanings. Should the weather this summer be 
fine (and the weather prophets are already predicting it will be), 
the success from the point of view of numbers of visitors will 
be greater than perhaps it otherwise would be. But Sir Lawrence 
Weaver made this point to the writer: Should the summer months 
be unfortunately wet, from the points of railway departure in 
any part of the country, the exhibition buildings can be reached 
without once going into the open. But the British Empire Exhi- 


bition is something so unique that, wet or fine, a multitude of 


THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 


Another Popular Display at Olympia. 





with the eighth of their series of Ideal Home Exhibitions, which 


was opened last Thursday at Olympia by H.R.H. the Duchess of 
York, and is continuing until the 22nd inst. With the addition of 
the great new hall, which was first brought into public use on the 
opening of last year’s Ideal Home Exhibition, no less than 8 acres 
of space are available for display purposes. This is a great deal, 
but not an atom too much for all that has been included. Last 
year, in the three weeks during which the exhibition remained 
open, nearly half-a-million visitors passed the turnstiles, and, 
judging by the huge attendance on Saturday afternoon (admittedly 
a more convenient day than others for most people to go there), it 
would not seem unreasonable to anticipate that this year the figure 
named will be exceeded. 

The subject of the exhibition is taken from its very commence. 
ment, for there is a township of Ideal Homes, containing thirteen 
complete houses. These present a wide range of types, thus 
ensuring that the greatest variety of taste and of purchasing power 
is met. The fortunate people who have already a home, and are 
on the look-out for greater comfort or greater luxury, should go 
to Olympia; and the busy housewife, always on the look-out for 
something that will save labour, thereby economizing in the ex- 
penditure of much-needed energy, and placing at her disposal 
precious time that may be spent on some more important object 
—she, also, should go to Olympia. In other directions, several 
new features have been introduced this year that make an appeal 
to all; and there are, of course, the wonderful gardens in the 
annexe, which experts are of opinion are better this year than 
ever before. All these things, however, people must see for them- 
selves; there is no space available here in which to make reference 
to them. 

The Lighting and Heating Section is again in the Main Hall, 
while in the Main Hall Gallery there is a separate Domestic 
Labour-Saving Section—a title that might also properly be 
applied to the. Lighting and Heating Section, with which 
“ JouRNAL ” readers will, from a professional standpoint, be most 
concerned. Passing through this section, it is pleasing to note 
that gas, though perhaps not over-exterisively, is thoroughly re- 
presentatively displayed, in all matters appertaining to domestic 
économy. 

The London Joint Gas Exhibit. 


Woman's interest in her home may be said to be divided, as a 
rule, principally between the nursery (with which goes the bath- 
room), the kitchen and its precincts, and her own sanctum—the 
drawing-room or boudoir, This fact has obviously guided those 
responsible for the arrangement of the stand of the London Joint 
Gas Exhibit Committee. Here are set out in artistic and practical 
manner suggestions as to the many ways in which gas can serve 
the modern woman in a modern home—how it can secure for her 
the maximum of convenience, health, and comfort, with the mini- 
mum of labour, dirt, and expense. For this purpose are shown 
sections of a day nursery, a night nursery, a bathroom, two 
different types of kitchen, and “ my lady’s boudoir.” 

The furnishing and decorating have been carried out by Messrs. 
Heal & Son, of Tottenham Court Road—with the exception of the 
handsome black and gold bathroom, which has been fitted up by 
Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., of Euston Road. All the gas light- 
ing, heating, cooking, hot water supply, washing, ironing, bread- 
making, and jam-making appliances have been selected by a Com- 
mittee representing the eight principal London Gas Companies— 
namely, the Gas Light and Coke Company, the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, the Commercial Gas Company, the Brent: 
ford Gas Company, the South Suburban Gas Company, the Tot- 
tenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company, the Wands- 
worth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company, and the 
Croydon Gas Company—and the whole display and its setting was 
planned and designed by Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., a Past: 
President of the Architectural Association. It will therefore be 
readily realized that the exhibit is worthy of careful study from 
all points of view—the artistic, the practical, the economic, and 
the hygienic. 

On the last-mentioned point—the hygienic aspect of the use of 
gas in the home—the most complete and convincing evideuce of 
impartial and scientific authorities is provided by the London 
Gas Exhibit Committee. They are able to point to the practical 
testimony of leading physicians and surgeons, who both recom: 
mend and use by the thousand gas-fires and gas cooking stoves; 
to the result of scientific research by “The Lancet” and other 
independent investigators; to the extensive and growing use © 
gas in hospitals, sanitoria, and nursing bomes; and to authorl: 
tative pronouncements as to the hygienic merits of gas lighting. 

In the bathroom is installed a “ Euston” gas-heated towel rail, 
which serves the dual purpose of airing towels and clothivg and 
warming the room; and there is a Ewart “ Califont ” for supply: 
ing hot water to the bath and the lavatory basin. 

The boudoir is heated by an artistic gas-grate, finished to hat- 
monize with the general scheme of decoration, as are also the 
Sugg burners, which shed a restful light around. = 

The “ middle-class ” kitchen serves to illustrate the utility and 
cleanliness of gas, mainly for the purpose of cooking and hot 





people will want to see it, and, what is more, will see it, 





water supply ; and here, together with the essential gas-cooker, is 






Once more a big success has been scored by the “ Daily Mail” . 
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a Potterton No. 921 hot-water set. A coke boiler nearby serves 
as a reminder of a useful and economical alternative to gas. Gas 
also, as is shown, can be most conveniently employed, in a special 
apparatus, the Davis “ Burn-All,” which takes up little room, for 
the purpose of refuse destruction. Heating, too, is not forgotten, 
a fire being installed alongside the cooker; while a gas-iron and 
gas-heated wash boiler demonstrate the other labour-saving uses 
of gas in this all-important section of the home. 

Two other seetions of the stand are devoted to the application 
of gas in the nursery. In the day nursery a cupboard on the left- 
hand side of the fireplace (where a gas-fire is fitted) is opened, 
and found to cortain a Parkinson “‘ New Treasure” geyser and 
tip-up bath; while on the right-hand side another cupboard 
contains a small cooker and sink adjoining. The nurse can there- 
fore attend to-all the material wants of her charges without 
having to leave them for a minute. This room is lighted by 
“Metro” and “Brentford” burners. At bedtime the night 
nursery is warmed and ventilated by a gas-fire, and lighted by 
“Nico” burners suitably shaded. 

The next section is designed to illustrate the worker’s kitchen, 
and here will be found a gas-cooker, together with a Wright 
“B.T.U. Maisonette” circulator, while a gas wash-boiler again 
reminds the visitor of the usefulness of gas when washing day 
isat hand. A gas-iron on the table completes this aspect of the 
housewife’s duties. 

Mention of the last-named appliance recalls the fact that on a 
platform adjoining the stand a practical demonstration is given 
at periods throughout the day of the “ Metro” gas-iron of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company and the “Crystal” gas-iron of 
the Davis Gas-Stove Company. Inthe middle-class kitchen, too, 
the making and baking of cakes proves a further attraction to 
visitors of both sexes. 

All the tasteful lighting fittings have been supplied by Messrs. 
Evered & Co., and are operated by the well-known pneumatic 
switch; while the artistic shades are by Messrs. Louis Dernier & 
Hamlyn, Ltd. The attractive flambeau lights on the exterior of 
the stand are by Messrs. William Sugg & Co., and are controlled 
by their patent distance valve. 

In those cases in which the makers’ names are mentioned in 
the course of the foregoing notice, the apparatus referred to has 
been installed for the period of the exhibition, these items being 
in connection with hot-water service. With regard to cookers, 
fires, and other appliances, the London Joint Gas Exhibit Com- 
mittee have again adopted the good plan of making a change 
when the exhibition has run half its course. In these circum- 
stances, in place of a statement of the precise makes of apparatus 
in position when the stand was inspected last week (which would 
only remain correct for a few days longer), there is given below 
a list of the sections, with a description of the appliances and the 
makers’ names—in the first place for the period from Feb. 28 to 
March 8, and then for the period from March 10 to March 22. 

Boudoiy.—Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, “ Marl- 
borough” fire; R. & A. Main, “Gibbon ” fire. 

Middle-Class Kitchen.—Cannon Iron Foundries, “ Rose” fire, 
black; Parkinson Stove Company, “ Conrad” fire, black; Davis 
Gas-Stove Company, “ Alpine” cooker, on stand; Alan Johnston 
& Partner, “ Regulus” cooker; Davis Gas-Stove Company, 
“Sentry” boiler; T. Balmforth & Co., ‘‘ Koke” boiler; Cannon 
Iron Foundries, nickel plated gas-iron, with stand; Davis Gas- 
Stove Company, “ Crystal ” gas-iron, with stand; Cannon Iron 
Foundries, 10-gallon wash boiler, with lid; W. Sugg & Co., 1o- 
gallon “ Marlborough ” boiler, with lid. 

Night Nursery.—J. Wright & Co., “Rubens” fire, bronze; 
Wilsons and Mathiesons, Ltd., “‘ Adelphi” fire, electro bronze. 

Day Nursery,—Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Ltd., “ Hamilton ” fire, 
electro copper bronze; South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
“Metro” fire, bronze or black; Davis Gas-Stove Company, 
“Wee” cooker, with stand; Wilsons and Mathiesons, “ Gem” 
cooker, with stand; Keith Blackman Company, domestic gas- 
Iron; Fletcher, Russell, & Co., domestic ‘‘ New” iron and stand. 

Workers’ Kitchen.—Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, 
“ Bungalow” cooker; R. & A. Main, “ Maintenance” cooker; Rich- 
mond Gas Stove and Meter Company, 1o-gallon “ Blackfriars ” 
wash-boiler ; Parkinson Stove Company, 9-gallon “ Economic ” 
wash-boiler; Davis Gas-Stove Company, “Crystal” gas-iron, 
with stand; South Metropolitan Gas Company, “ Metro” gas- 
Iron; Keith Blackman Company, “O.C.” boiler; Bruster and De 
Launoit, “ Glow-Worm ” coke-boiler. 


Radiation, Ltd.—The ‘‘ New World” Cooker. 


_No visitor to Olympia can fail to be attracted by the striking 
display made by Radiation, Ltd. -A large stand, entirely open, 
so that all can pass round and inspect each piece of apparatus 
Placed upon it, is entirely devoted to the Company’s “ New 

orld” cooker, which can thus be seen in actual use under per- 
fectly comfortable conditions. In the centre of the stand is a 
pedestal surmounted by a large revolving globe, bearing upon it 
the came of this excellent new gas cooking appliance, which has 
been aptly termed “ the cooker with a personality.” The house- 
wife visiting the exhibition in search of real labour-saving devices 

Certainly will not find anything more ingenious than the “ New 

Vorid ” cooker. 

Possibly the greatest point in favour of this cooker is that in 
Using it one does not have constantly to be running to and fro 
to see how the dish that is cooking “is getting on.” The special 
characteristic of “ looking after itself” is secured on the “ New 











World” cooker by the “ Regulo” heat controller, which auto- 
matically regulates the temperature. For instance, supposing 
you wish to cook a chicken, the handy chart supplied with the 
“* New World” cooker tells you to set the pointer of the “ Regulo” 
to Figure 7, and leave the chicken in the oven for 30 minutes. 
The “ Regulo” is set as directed by a simple hand movement; 
and when this is done, the oven can be left to look after itself, 
—_ comforting assurance that a perfectly cooked meal will 
result. 

Another striking feature of the “‘ New World” cooker is the 
“Rado” burner. From this burner one obtains three distinct 
varieties of flame, each giving a different degree of heat. To 
change from one to the other is simply a matter of turning a 
tap. The first quarter-turn furnishes a “full on” supply for 
rapid heating ; the next quarter-turn gives a “ simmering ”’ flame 
for gentle boiling; and with a further small turn a “ minimum” 
flame is obtained suitable for prolonged stewing. 

From the crowds of visitors who have constantly thronged 
the Radiation stand since the opening of the exhibition, it is 
evident that the Radiation cooking and heating devices are en- 
hancing their already high reputation with the public. 


Potterton Hot Water Supply Apparatus. 


Theexhibit of Mr. Thomas Potterton, Cavendish Works, Balham, 
S.W., comprises a general display of the latest types of “ Victor ” 
boilers and complete apparatus for domestic hot water supply 
and heating purposes, as well as various forms of domestic coke 
boilers as examples of combined equipment. “ Victor” boilers 
are in action demonstrating the many ways in which gas can be 
usefully employed in the house, office, or factory, and the fact 
that, properly applied, gas apparatus is the most convenient and 
reliable fuel available. 

One important feature of the exhibit is the complete equipment, 
in a tiled recess, of a “ Victor-Combination” boiler set with a 
“ Brentford ” cooker, showing an up-to-date and comprehensive 
arrangement for the ordinary villa residence, flat, or cottage. 
This boiler plant gives the utmost flexibility in action by provid- 
ing radiant warmth in the kitchen from the convertible coke 
boiler unit, which, in addition to operating the domestic hot 
water supply, will serve two or three radiators for low-pressure 
warming during the winter months ; the gas-boiler being available 
for supplementary action in the winter, and the full duty of do- 
mestic hot water supply in the summer. 

Another useful example of complete hot water and cooking 
equipment of the latest type occurs in a set comprising a “ Victor” 
complete apparatus No. 921, coupled to a “ Domestikatum ” coke 
boiler for winter duty in supplying hot water and doing a certain 
amount of cooking, provision for which latter requirement is com- 
pleted by a cooker of the “ Brentford” design. This equipment 
is, where space is available, regarded as an eminently suitable 
alternative to the installation previously described. 

The “*H” series “ Victor” boiler, No. 92 size, is applied to 
demonstration purposes on the hot water supply section of the 
exhibit. This heater embodies all the factors of importance in 
boiler design—automatic control of the heating effect, lightness, 
easy maintenance, and low cost. Like all “ Victor” boilers, it is 
of sectional construction, by which complete control of the pro- 
ducts of combustion is obtained, and also the ratio of heating 
surface essential to the production of the requisite circulating 
temperature. 

Another section of the working portion of the exhibit is a ““D” 
series No. 20 boiler applied as an independent system for work- 
ing a series of radiators upon the low-pressure hot water system, 
which is eminently suitable for offices, halls, garages, and other 
duties of moderate proportion. It is controlled by an air thermo- 
stat of the special type introduced by this firm, and demonstrates 
the great utility of gas for maintaining a satisfactory temperature 
in living rooms and for various manufacturing processes. 

There are also shown, not in action, single boiler and twin 
boiler sets, and the self-contained portable sets largely adopted by 
the London County Council, in the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company’s area, and elsewhere, in connection with housing 
estates, and for similar purposes. To those districts having soft 
water, copper apparatus with rustless boilers is of interest, as it 
alleviates any difficulty from discoloration in the service for do- 
mestic hot water supply purposes. Again, in connection with 
domestic hot water supply, a system is shown for treatment to 
eliminate hardness, iron, or other impurities; and this can be 
demonstrated in action to those interested. 


Gas for Display. 


It is possible at Olympia to make a comparison between incan- 
descent gas-light and incandescent electric lamps for the display 
of goods for exhibition purposes, inasmuch as four of the stands 
have been provided with excellent “‘ Metro” lamps and “ Metro” 
fittings by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The stands 
referred to—which “ JouRNAL ” readers, of course, would not be 
likely in any circumstances to miss on visiting the exhibition 
—are those of Mr. Thomas Potterton, the New Stimex Gas-Stove 
Company, Messrs. J. Stott & Co., and the Flavel stoves. These 
tasteful and efficient installations, conveniently arranged with 
pneumatic switches, demonstrate the superiority of the soft 
diffused light afforded by gas for the purpose to which it is here 
applied. 

5 ~ ae to other gas exhibits must be deferred for a week. 


(To be continued.) 
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A NEW HOLDER AT 


DUNDEE. 








LORD PROVOST HIGH OPENING THE 


The largest three-lift spiral gasholder in Scotland, which stands 
in what is claimed to be the biggest ferro-concrete tank in the 


British Isles, has just been completed in Dundee, and Lord Pro- 
vost. High recently performed the ceremony of turning on the 
gas into the holder, in the presence of a number of members of 
the Dundee Town Council and other councils and gas engineers 
of neighbouring burghs. Messrs. R. &. J. Dempster, Ltd., of Man- 
chester, were the contractors for the holder, which has a capacity 
of 2,250,000 c.ft., is 176 ft. in diameter, and when fully loaded 
will rise to the height of 163 ft. above ground level. The cost of 
the holder was about £100,000. 
THE CEREMONY. 


Mr. J. S. Brown (Convener of the Gas Committee) said that 
the Council first proposed going on with the provision of addi- 
tional holder accommodation in 1914, but owing to,the outbreak 








THE FIRST STAGES OF 


THE WORK ON THE REINFORCED CONCRETE 


VALVE OF THE DUNDEE GASHOLDER. 


of the war the scheme had been postponed. At the end of the 
war it was found to be absolutely necessary to proceed with the 
work. The storage capacity at the present time, without the new 
holder, was something under 2 million c.ft.; and, as the present 
daily consumption was between 5 and 6 million c.ft.—in January 
it was 7 millions per day—it would be seen that the department 
had not yet enough capacity to store 24 hours’ supply. 

Lord Provost Hicu, in turning on the supply of gas to the 
holder, said that he had had a good deal to do with the Gas De- 
partment and their work. Their labours had greatly increased 
during the last few years, and much of the success had been due 
to the energy and ability of the Engineer, Mr. Alex. Yuill. (Ap- 
plause.) The additional accommodation provided should make 
it possible for the people in Dundee always to have a sufficient 
supply of gas, if the inlet pipes to their houses were large enough 
to take in the required quantity. 
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TANK FOR THE DUNDEE GASHOLDER. 


The sides of the tank were built in seven sections, of which this view shows the first.. Of course it is usual to build tanks in horizontal rings 
rather than in vertical sections, 
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Mr. J. W. Scott (of Messrs. R. & J. Dempster) thereafter pre- 
sented Convener Brown with a silver statuette representing Art, 
on an ebony base, as a souvenir of the occasion. 

The holder was gaily decorated, and the flags were so arranged 


as to give the initial letters of the Dundee Gas Commissioners | 


and the Contractors. 
LUNCHEON. 


The numerous party afterwards sat down to luncheon in the 
Marryat Hall—Lord Provost Hicu presiding. 


The toast of the ‘‘ City and Trade of Dundee” was submitted by 
Bailie HUNTER (Convener of the Perth Gas Committee). First of 
all, he conveyed the congratulations of the citizens of Perth to Lord 
Provost High on his appointment as civic head of the City of Dundee. 
The Bailie thereafter gave a description of Dundee as it was a hundred 
years ago, and said that if as much progress was made within the next 
hundred years as had been made in the past, the citizens of that time 
would bless the names of the men who had worked towards that 
success. 

Treasurer JOHNSTON, who replied, said it was often found that 
people outside tbe city had a better knowledge of the history of 
Dundee than the Dundonians had. Touching on the present day, he 
thought they could rank Dundee as one of the most progressive cities 
in Scotland. Much remained to be done, however, before the city 
would be anything like what they desired it to be. The grea: im- 
provement schemes had been delayed by the war; and in consequence 
of the war these were to be more difficult and expensive questions toan 
the Council had imagined that they would be. The point to be con- 
sidered in the improvement schemes now was the ability of the raie- 
payers to pay. Toey would like to see something else replacing the 
Overgate aod other places; but while, lk: otner members of the 
Council, he might be a bit of an idealist, as Treasurer he bad to con- 
sider the question of ways and means. It was to be hoped that the 
trade in the city would in the future put both employer and employee 
in a position to be able to pay the rates necessary for the improvements 
desired. The Railway Companies had approached the Council for 
permission to boom the city as a holiday resort, and as a result of this 
action it was to be boped that the Labour Government would come 
forward and pay the whole of the expense of the proposed road bridge 
across the Tay, in order to give the jaded inhabitants of the Souih 
every opportunity of reaching Dundee. ; 

Mr. J. W. M'Lusxy, of Glasgow, proposed “ The Gas Department 
of the Dundee Corporation,” and on behalf of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion congratulated Dundee on this important development in the gas 
undertaking. As a gas engineer, it was ooly natural that he sbould 
associate the Dundee Gas Department with its guide, philosopner, and 
friend, Mc, Alex. Yuull, the Manager. Mr. Yuiil had now attained bis 
majority in the service of the Dundee Corporation, and the develop- 
meat of the department had been most remarkable. In these 21 years, 
while the whole of Scoiland had only advanced some 40 p.ct, in the 
sales of gas, Dundee had extended to 150 p.ct. Tneir consumers were 
30 p.ct. increased, and they were the tnird undertaking in Scotland to 
adopt free cookers, They had, bowever, a very low capital account, 
They had no right to be so long in putting up a holder. It was pre- 
carious for a gas undertakiog to sell in one day double the gas that it 
could store, He congratulated the undertaking on completing this 
great development, and would associate with the name of Mr. Yuill 
Mr. Hislop and Mr, Jobnston, bis assistants. 

Convener Brown in reply, said the great question was whetber 
there was going to be any Gecrease in the price of gas this year. He 
was not yet in a position to say; but the citizens could rest assured 
that a cut would be made if it was possible. Twenty-one years ago the 
capital cost per million cubic feet manufactured and sola was {645; 
to-day, notwithstanding the large development, the c-pital cost was 
only {29 per million. Waoen the Electricity Department was estab- 
lisbed in 1906, the death of the Gas Depariment was prophesied ; but 
gas stll bad a future before it, and it was possible that at an eaily 
date the Council mgbt be asked to face the necessity of adding stiil 
further to the holder capacity of the department. Credit for much of 
the development was due to the capabilitues of Mr. Yuill. (Applause.) 
Mr. M'Lu:ky had done them a good service in pointing out the 
dangers of not having sufficient storage capacity. Their holder capa- 
city was only 4} million c.ft., and their output was between 5 and 
6 millions per day. He wanted to put it to them as business men 
whether that was a safe position, and whether in the near iuture they 
Must take into consideration the provision of more storage. 

The toast of The Contractors ” was submitted by Bailie MALCoLM. 
The Council could not keep the contract within the ciiy, he said. For 
Certain things they had to rely on the work of residents ia other cities, 

Mr. J. W. Scott apologized for the absence of Mr. Charles Demp- 
ster (Coairman of Messrs. R. & J. Dempster), and said that Dundee 
had now the largest spiral gasbolder in Scotland, He pointed out 
Many of the difficulties they had had to overcome in establishing the 
Spiral holder, and bow it had attained its present efficiency. In the 
early days Messrs. Dempster bad to guarantee their work against all 
tisks; but their faith bad been fully justified, and they had obtained 
valuable experience in gasholder construction through having to in- 
spect the working during the guarantee period. Tbe Dundee holder was 
in an exposed position, They had, however, erected a large spiral at 
Shanghai, and when the users found it was not affected by typhoons, 
they ordered others, and dismaniled their framed holders. He con- 
gratulated Mr. Yuili on adding to his long list of records, and thanked 
him and his staff for their kindly assis:ance and couriesy during the 
execution of the work. 

Mr R. Quinton (representing Messrs. K. Holst & Co., Ltd., 
London, the builders of the ferro-concrete tank) said that ferro-con- 
~ bad not been used so much in this country as on the Continent. 
bg tank erected for the holder was the largest ferro-concrete tank in 

® British Isles. Mr. D. Horspurcu, Duodee (Contractor for the 
*xCavations), also replied. 


me Davip Vass (Gas Engineer of Perth) proposed the toast of 
t. Yuili and bis Staff.’ 


, On the call of ex-Lord Provost SpENcE, a hearty vote of thanks was 
ccorded to Lord Provost High. 





LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL DINNER AND CONCERT. 


In the Cambridge Room of the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool 
Street, E.C., last Saturday evening, was held the eleventh dinner 
and concert of this vigorous organization which, though a Junior 
Association, has already attained its majority, having been 
founded as long ago as 1902. About 130 members, ladies, and 
guests, sat down under the chairmanship of the President of the 


Association, Mr. Walter Grogono, of the Fulham Works of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company; and among those at his table 
were Mr. W. B. Leech, Engineer at the Beckton Works of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Mr. T. S. F. Gibson, Chief Civil 
Eogineer of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and Mr. 
John Terrace, Chiet Eogineer of the South Suburban Gas Com- 
pany. There were also present Mr, W. Newton Booth (Senior 
Vice-President), Mr. W. L. Westbrook (Junior Vice-President), 
Mr. Leonard Lacey (Hon. Secretarv), Mr. W. H. Noble (Assist- 
ant Hon. Secretary), and Mr. A. Broadbent (Hon. Treasurer), 
Messrs. Grorge Winslow, Lloyd W. Worth, and W. H. Noble 
acted as Stewards. Of the dinner itself and the subst quent pro- 
gramme all that need be said is that both proved as enjoyable in 
every respect as those present had been led, by their experience 
of previous similar functions, to anticipate. After the honouring 
of the Loyal Toast, at the call of the President, 


Mr. W. B. Leecu proposed “ The Association.” The fact of the 
President being an old friend of his, he said, added to his great 
pleasure at beirg with them thatevening. He had known Mr. Grogono 
for a considerable number of years. They had worked togetber at 
Be kton on the reconstruction of the gas-meking plent there; and 
during the time Mr. Grogono was with bim he bad learned 'o anpre- 
ciate bis sterling qualuies. He felt sure the Association must have 
benefited greatly by his guidance as President. Ose parucular matter 
upon which be would like to congratulate the Association was the 
pumber of new members enrolled this year, which he believed was 4o. 
Tois gave a total membership of 390, a figure that spoke exceedingly 
well tor the work that was being done. The papers and discussions, 
as weli as the visits, must be of benefit to all of them. It was very 
difficult for anybody to go to another person's works witbout taking in | 
something of which he could make use. He himself bad just returned 
from a visit to the Continent, where he bad seen plant and other things 
which would give bim suggestions for the future. The last time the 
Association visited Beckton, he remembered, there was a remarkably 
good muster. They had not, however, been there for nearly three 
years now, and in the meantime still more work had been carried out. 
He was wondering whetber the Association would care to go to Beck- 
ton again some time next year. Turning to the work of the juniors, it 
always seemed to bim that the best way to “bring them on” was to 
give them definite responsibiliuies, and also to give them credit for the 
things they did. At Beckton, they did try to make the staff take their 
jobs right from beginning toend. This was excellent training for the 
tuiure engineer ; and be thought it was tbe duty of every senior to see 
tbat his staff got full opportunity of acquiring knowledge aod fitting 
themselves for taking charge, as they would have to do in due course, 
of the future of the industry, 

Mr, W. Newton Bootn responding, remarked that he had been 
very much impressed by M . Leech’s suggestions, That the seniors 
should endeavour to give the juniors of the industry definite responsi- 
biluies was a very important thing. That they should be allowed 
to see a job mgbt tarough was still more important. It was also of 
great importance that when a job had been well done appreciation 
should be expressed of the efforts of those who had done it. If only 
the seniors wou'd take careful note of Mr, Leech's suggestions, a 
junior’s life would always be a happy one, and this would be reflected 
in his service. Recalling the inception of the Junior Association 
movement, he emphasized the great work that these bodies bave since 
been doing in affording to members additional edu ‘ational facilities 
and means of increasing their experience. By their good work, the 
Junior Associations bad attained a position which was recognized by 
the whole of the indus'ry. 

The toast of “‘ The Visitors” was in the hands of Mr. F. A. Frost, 
who pointed out that the prosperity enjoyed by the Association to-day 
was not altogether the result of their own unaided efforts. All along 
their Association bad been fortunate in having the active support of.a 
large number of gentlemen connected with the industry, who had 
rendered them great assistance in a variety of ways. 

Mr. T. S. F. Gipson expressed the hope that the members would 
have as good a time on the occasion of their forthcoming visit to Old 
Kent Road as they were enjoying that evening. 

“ The President ” was proposed by Mr. D. C. Cross, wao character- 
ized Mr. Grogono as a good President and a real man. They were 
proud to have him at the bead of the Association, the traditions of 
which he was wortbily upholding. 

In bis reply, Mr. GroGono related some of his early experiences, and 
remarked upon tbe happy conditions under which bis work bad been 
carried out right ihrough. Mr. Leech had suggested another visit by 
the Association to Beckton next year; and on Mr. Newton Booth’s 
behalf, he (the President) had much pleasure in accepting this pro- 
posal, They would see an altered Beckion when they did go there. 

The remaining toasts were “ The Secretary and the Treasurer,” pro- 
posed by Mr. H. W. Kerripce, and responded to by Mr. LEonarpD 
Lacey and Mr. A. BroapBent; and “The Press,” which was sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. L. WestBrook. In the course of his reply, Mr. 
Lacey acknowledged the great belp which he had received, in bis 
comparatively new duties, from Mr, George Winslow and the Assistant 
Secretary (Mr. W. H. Noble), 
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A STUDY OF THE DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 





By E. V. Evans, O.B.E., F.1.C., Chief Chemist and Products Manager of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
[The Second of a Series of Three Cantor Lectures delivered at the Royal Soclety of Arts. Monday, March 3} 


LECTURE II. 


In the first lecture it was demonstrated that to determine alone | 
the gaseous thermal yield in the carbonizing proczss was useless | 
from the point of view of computing the efficiency of that process. 
It was shown that, though high gaseous thermal yields could be 
obtained with a hole in the retort or a leak in the mouthpiece, 
there was always a loss of true coal gas, the extra gas therms 
being made indiscriminately at the expense of another therm-con- 
taining constituent of the coal. It followed that the greatest 
economy was to be attained by carbonizing in a tight retort, and, 
if dilution were needed, that this should be done by the adwission 
of a carefully-controlled diluent gas, 


Experience has shown that, if a system of very tight retorts is 
operated at a combustion-chamber temperature of 1300° C., and 
maintained under a reasonable vacuum of 3:tenths water gauge, 
the gas manufactured possesses the characteristics shown under 
A in fig. 1. Such a gas contains so small a percentage of inert 
constituents, and consequently so low a density, that it is unsuit- 
able for use in the inverted bunsen-burner. There are many 
methods of adjusting the composition of this gas, as, tor example, 
by adding under control water gas, producer gas, or waste gases. 
It was imagined that the least economic method would be to 
reduce the calorific value by raising the temperature of distillation, 
whereby undue degradation of the gas itself might result. It was 
decided, therefore, in the case in point, to add waste gases to the 
crude coal gas prior to purification. The effect of adding waste 
gases—i.¢., inert constituents—to the gas on its calorific value and 
specific gravity is shown in fig 1. 1t was desired to add a propor- 
tion of waste gas sufficient to remove point A on the curve to B 
in order to produce a gas of 572 B.Th.U., which, upon sub 
sequent admission of air to the purifiers, would be reduced to the 
desired calorific value. The installation used for this purpose is 
shown in fig. 2. A small exhauster drives the required volume of 
waste gases through the large meters shown in the illustration, and 
the quantity is very carefully controlled by reference to the re- 
corded calorific value of the gas before and after treatment. The 
calorific value curves shown in fig. 3 demonstrate, in the case of 
the two upper charts, the nature ot the gas made in the retort- 
houses and before adjustment, and in the lower chart the nature 
of the gas after dilution. It will be seen that a remarkably con- 
stant gas, from the point of view of calorific value, is delivered 
into the holders. 

VOLATILE THERMS. 


The great advantage of such an installation lies in the constancy 
of the thermal value of the gas, and the closeness with which the 
declared calorific value may be approached. This is not only of 
advantage to the consumers, but also to the gas manufacturer, 
who is frequently forced to supply a gas of calorific value materially 
higher than that declared, in order to be assured that the mini- 
mum calorific value never approaches the 6 p.ct. penalty limit. 
The net result of operatiog the installation above described is to 
produce without marked degradation of gas or tar a 560 B.Th.U. 
gas of very constant physical characteristics; but no apparent 
increase in gaseous thermal yield has been observed. This has 
been found to be due to the fact that, when higher tempera- 
tures are maintained for the purpose of decomposing the gas 
down to the required standard, a certain degree of tar cracking 
takes place. This does not occur with the adjustment plant 
in operation ; and, in consequence, a higher yield of tar is obtained. 
Whether or not it is advantageous to crack tar into gas is a ques- 
tion of economics which will receive consideration later; but the 
point to be made at this stage is that, whereas it has been shown 
in the first lecture that the thermal yield of gas alone is of no use in 
computing the efficiency of the process, the conclusion is now 
arrived at that, as the therms.of tar and gas are interchangeable, 
no true appreciation of results may be obtained unless the thermal 
value of tar be alsotaken into account. In controlling the carbon- 
izing process, it is necessary, therefore, to determine not only the 
yield of gas therms, but also of tar therms, for the one is convert- 
ible into the other. It is convenient to class these together under 
the heading of “ volatile therms.” Results of working may thus 
be expressed as follows—that there has been obtained a total 
yield of go volatile therms, of which 73 are in the form of gas. 

In this lecture it is proposed to deal solely with the very close 
relationship existing between gas and tar, as the author does not 
think this subject has in the past received sufficient attention by 
the gas industry. 

_ The introduction of the therm system has rendered prac- 
tically useless the investigations of men in the gas industry 
who have expressed their results in terms of cubic feét of 
gas of a certaia illuminating power per ton of coal. This 
is to be regretted, but it is the result of circumstances. The 
absence of data relating to the calorific value of the tar re- 
covered is not so serious an omission, in view of the fact that an 
average figure may be taken for the purpose of ascertaining a 
very approximate tar thermal yield; but the fact that investi- 


gators have failed to note the volume and nature of tar recovered, 
when studying the effect of varying conditions upon the carboni. 
zation process, shows a lack of appreciation of the part that may 
be played by tar. . The results of sound investigations in the gas 


_ industry to-day are expressed upon the basis of the thermal yield 


of each of the products, gas, tar, and coke, but many of the re- 
ports, dissertations, and claims appearing in our gas literature to. 
day are entirely misleading, as they are made by investigators 
who have failed to appreciate the thermal inter-relation between 
the three products derived from the carbonization of coal. While 
one works is able to obtain 80 therms of a gas which is obviously 
not true coal gas, another obtains a high yield of a gas the analy. 
sis of which indicates that it must have left behind pitch, instead 
of tar. No data, however, are given’ concerning the yield and 
nature of the resulting tar, so that it is impossible to obtain any 
accurate conception of the efficiency of the carbonization pro- 
cess. If one is looking for high gaseous thermal yields, and if 


: DIAGRAM 4 

CURVE SHOWING. THE EFFECT OF ADMISSION 

OF INERT CONSTITUENTS UPON THE SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY AND CALORIFIC VALUE OF GAS. 
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the whole of the volatile matter.is expelled from the coke, then 
there is a certain limit beyond which gas must be manufactured 
at the expense either of coke or of tar, and the investigator who, 
in studying the effect of certain carbonizing conditions, overlooks 
this, paints only half a picture, and obtains results which bring 
little enlightenment to the gas industry. The importance o! con: 
sidering the yield of volatile therms will be apparent when it has 
been demonstrated how the nature of the distillation process 
affects this yield and the proportion of gas therms to tar therms. 


RATE oF CARBONIZATION IN RELATION TO YIELDS OF GAS AND 
Tar THERMS. 

The results of an investigation carried out to determine the 
effect of the rate at which the coal charge is heated upon the rela: 
tion between the yield of gas therms and tar therms will now be 
examined. The results of this investigation are embodied in 
Table A. These tests have been carried out upon only 100 
grammes of coal, but, to secure uniformity, a large sample has 
been finely ground, aud small briquettes have been made o! the 
mixture (without binding material), for the purpose of obtainive 
homogeneous samples. The author is well aware that carbon!zipg 
trials on such a small scale are likely to be misleading. + nese 
results, in so far as they relate to the points in questiov, at¢ 
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FIG, 2. 


generally in accord with works practice, and it is on this account 
that they may be considered to possess techaical interest. 

The apparatus used for these small-scale carbonizing trials 
consisted of a 2-in. diameter silica retort 24 in. in length, 
packed at its closed end with asbestos. This retort was charged 
with five cylindrical briquettes placed end to end, and occupying 
some 7 in. length within the retort. A pyrometer was fitted to the 
retort, which was plunged either into a fuliy heated furnace or into 
one the heat of which was gradually iocreased over a defiuite 
period, the final temperature attained withia the retort being the 
same in all cases. A sectional view of the furnace is shown in 
fig. 4, while fig. 5 is a photograph of the whole apparatus. For 
the purpose of this lecture, and until a detailed description of the 
work is published, the author wishes it to be assumed that the 
construction of the apparatus, and its manipulation, together with 
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weighing and analytical operations, were carried out in an 
approved manner. 

Tt wil be observed from Table A that the final temperature 
attained in this series of carbonizations was 1000° C., but that the 
time taken to attain this temperature varied from 18 minutes tc 
13hours, In the first experiment the retort was placed in a fur- 
hace already heated to rooo° C. In this respect this experi- 
me differed from the remaining carbonizations, in which tke 
Urnace was gradually heated up until a temperature of 1000° C. 
Was attained in the retort within the required time. ‘An im- 
Portant point to be made is that, however quickly the final tem- 
Perature, as observed by the pyrcmeter, was reached, the carbon- 
lzibg process was always practically finished at this stage; and 
though cach test was extended for some time after the fina] 


FURNACE USED IN THE GARBONIZAHION OF BRIQUETTED COAL AT VARYING RATES 
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| temperature was attained, the quantity of the products distilled 


was found to be small. In computing the results of all exoeri- 
ments, a correction has been made for the residual gas in the 
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CYCLOHEXANE (C,H,,) 
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FIG. 7. 


important class of constituents is common to both primary and 
secondary tars, but their individual members are markedly dif- 
ferent in the two cases, and their study presents much fascination 
to those attempting to interpret the carbonizing process. 


CONSTITUTION OF PRIMARY TAR AND DECOMPOSITION OF 
CYCLOHEXANE. 


The most important class of compounds present in primary tar 
consists, as first shown by Pictet and his collaborators, of hydro- 
carbons of the closed-ring type similar to those found in petroleum. 
They may be either fully saturated, as cyclohexane (C,H 2), or only 
partly saturated, as cyclohexene (C,H,,); and in order to attempt 
to trace the mechanism of tar cracking it is proposed to consider in 
detail the effect of heat upon these two hydrocarbons, which may 
be regarded as typical of other members of the same series. The 
cracking of cyclohexane forms a very interesting picture of the 
complicated nature of the multitudinous reactions which take 
place in the thermal decomposition of a primary tar. Complex 
though the reactions are, they are not so complex as in the case 
of the decomposition of phenols by heat, for cyclohexane only con- 
tains atoms of carbon and hydrogen in the molecule, while the 
phenols possess also one or more oxygen atoms. In the case of 
cyclohexane, the six carbon atoms in the molecule are linked 
together in the form of a ring, each carbon atom being attached 
to two other carbon atoms and two hydrogen atoms. It is hexa- 
hydrobenzene, C,H).. 


CH 


H2C CH, 





HoC CH2 


ch, 


This ‘is usually regarded as a most stable grouping, and, in. 
fact, cyclohexane is found to be specially resistant to attack by 
most chemical reagents, Resistant though it may be to chemical 
attack, the molecule becomes very unstable at high temperatures, 
and from this one chemical compound there may originate 
innumerable compounds, solid, liquid, and gaseous. The thermal 
decomposition of cyclohexane has been studied by several workers 





(notably by D. T. Jones), and a detailed study has also been made 
by the author of the liquid and gaseous products of decomposi- 
tion. This experimental work has formed the basis of a diagram 
representing the course of decomposition of this hydrocarbon ; 
and though some of the reactions indicated may be hypothetical, 
they are based as far as possible on facts supported by experi- 
mental evidence. The object of presenting this imaginative pic- 
ture is to allow some small appreciation of the innumerable 
reactions likely to take place in a retort at any one moment. 

A large number of the possible reactions which may be con- 
ceived to take place in the decomposition of cyclohexane by heat 
are grouped together in fig. 7, The decomposition appears to 
commence either with the elimination of hydrogen, forming the 
compound cyclohexene, 

















Pa ra 
Ho CH2 HC CH 
ali +H> 
HC CH, ya f 
CH> CHa 
CYCLOHEXENE 


or, by direct fission of the ring, when molecular rearrangement will 
take place, resulting in the formation of an open-chain hydrocarbon 
of the unsaturated type, as, for example, the olefine n.hexylene. 


CH2 


HC CH, 


=> CH2= CH CH> CHo CH>2 CHa 








H2C CH2 


CH, 


[A film showing the decomposition of cyclohexane to cyclohexen and 
to n.hexylene was thrown on the screen. | 
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The two reactions proceed simultaneously, and probably with 
similar velocities. The two products of decomposition, n.hexylene 
and cyclohexene, may undergo further decomposition on heating. 
In the first place, the possible course of the decomposition of the 
n.hexylene may be considered. Using the conception of (CH, =) 
residues originated by Prof. Bone, it may be imagined that this 
hypothetical group becomes separated from the rest of the mole- 
cule by a breaking of the double bond—a special point of weak- 
ness in the molecular structure—and that the remaining portion 
then undergoes rearrangement, with the formation of the lower 
olefine, amylene. 


CHe = CH.CH,.CH, CH2.CH;. 
—_ CHe = CH.CH,.C Ha.CHs a (CH, =) 
Amylene 
[This reaction was illustrated by a film.) 
Amylene itself may similarly be decomposed with the formation 
of butylene; and this in turn may give rise to propylene and then 


to ethylene. Ethylene may finally decompose into two (CH, =) 
groups. 


CH, = CH.CH2.CH2.CH; > CH, = CH.CH,.CH; + (CH, =) 


Butylene 
CH, = CH.CH,.CH;. —> CH, = CH.CH; + (CH, =) 
Propylene 
CH. = CH.CH; —> CH, = CH, + (CH: =) 
Ethylene 
CH, = CH, —> (CH: =) + (CH: =) 


It should be pointed out at this stage that these (CH, =) residues 
would be too unstable to exist as such; they would necessarily 
be very reactive, and become involved in other reactions which 
will be mentioned later. They are, however, especially useful, 
as Bone has previously shown, in constructing a picture of the 
mechanism of hydrocarbon decomposition. 

_ Returning to cyclohexene—the primary product in the alterna- 
tive method of decomposition of the original cyclohexane—this 
compound cannot resist further decomposition, owing to the pre- 
sence of the double bond. The major portion, through fissure of 
the ring at the double bond, and rearrangement of the molecule, is 
converted to open-chain unsaturated compounds. The initial 
product is probably the diolefine hexadiene, and this may be ex- 
pected to undergo further decomposition, splitting-off (CH, =) 
residues, and giving rise in turn to butadiene, and finally acetylene. 


[A film depicting the decomposition of cyclohexene to hexadiene was 
shown. | 


CH 





—+ CH, =CH.CH>.CH2.CH = CH, 








HEXADIENE 


CH 


CH, = CH.CH,.CHe CH => CH, 
—> (CH, =) + CH, = CH.CH = CH, + (CH; =) 
Butadiene 
CH, = CH.CH = CH, 
Acetylene. 


The acetylene may then break down either to the hypothetical 
(CHS) residues, or finally to carbon and hydrogen. 


CH= CH > (CH=) + (CHB) 
CH=CH ~ 2C +H, 


A smaller portion of the cyclohexene undergoes loss of hydro- 
gen, resulting ultimately in the formation of benzene. Dihydro- 
benzene possibly represents a transition stage. 


Ls. , ine ra 
| fol fal | 
| 

es» Nae 


DIHYDROBENZENE BENZENE 








CYCLOHEXENE 


Simultaneously with the other reactions already described, it 
would appear that some polymerization and condensation of the 
Unsaturated molecules take place, resulting in the formation of 


For example, it is possible to conceive that butadiene and hexa- 
diene may unite to produce tetrahydrophenylbutylene, 


Ch, = CH.CH = CH, +CH, = CH.CH.CH>.CH = CH 
BUTADIENE | HEXADIENE 


CH2 CHy CH=CH, 








HC CH2 


CH 
Ce Hg. CH 2.CH,.CH = CHo 
TETRAHYOROPHENYLBUTYLENE 


which on dehydrogenation may give phenylbutylene. 


CoHo.CH;.CH, CH = CH, > C,H;.CH,.CH,.CH — CHe + 2H, 
phenylbutylene. 


This compound is well known to be capable of condensing to 
naphthalene, with the elimination of hydrogen. 


C,H;.CH2CH2CH = CH, —> CyoHs +4 2H2. 


|A further film showed the formation of naphthalene from butadiene 
and hexadiene.| 


Before leaving the olefines already referred to, it must be 
pointed out that these may be hydrogenated to paraffins. A 
glance at fig. 7 will indicate that there is always present for 
this purpose sufficient hydrogen produced during the reactions of 
decomposition. In this way, hexylene may be converted to hexane, 
and, similarly, pentane, butane, propane, and ethane may be 
formed from their corresponding unsaturated hydrocarbons. 
CH;.CH2.CH;.CH2.CH = CH, + Hz 
Hexylene 
—> CH;.CH2.CH,.CH,.CH:.CH,s 
Hexane 
A reverse change may, however, take place, resulting in the 
formation of methane and an olefine containing one carbon atom 
less than the original paraffin. For example, hexane may give 
rise to amylene and methane. 
CH;.CH2.C H2.CH2.CH».CH; 
—> CH, =CH.CH;CH2CH;+ CH, 
Amylene Methane 
The hypothetical (CH = ) and (CH, =) residues which have been 
assumed to be produced at various stages of the decomposition, 
together with a considerable quantity of hydrogen, may undergo 
interaction or decomposition, with the formation of compounds 
such as the following : 
(a) Methane 
(CH, =) + Hy 
(b) Ethylene 
(CH2 =) + (CH, =) > CH.= CH, 
(c) Acetylene 


> CH, 


(CH =)+ (CH=) ~®CH =CH 
(d) Benzene ci 
6 = 
or SCH = cH > Col 
(e) Naphthalene 
4(CH=) 
C,H.+ or —> C,,Hs+ Hae 
2CH = CH 
(f) Carbon and Hydrogen 
(CH, =) >C+H, 


The relative proportions in which these various decomposition 
products are present will be considerably influenced by the tem- 
perature at which the cracking takes place. The accompanying 
diagram (fig. 8) shows approximately the relative proportions of 
the important products formed at three different temperatures, 
650°, 700°, and 750°C. It will be noted that the proportions of free 
carbon and gas increase with the temperature, while the liquid 
decomposition products become more aromatic in character. 
The insignificant amount of benzene produced calls for attention. 
When the temperature is sufficiently high, complete degradation 
to carbon and hydrogen may take place. From this picture it is 
evident that a whole series of both analytical and synthetical re- 
actions are in progress during the decomposition of cyclohexane 
by heat. When it is realized that, in the first place, cyclo- 
hexane is not nearly so complex as most of the other constituents 
of primary tar, and, secondly, that it is only one of the innumer- 





high boiling-point unsaturated bodies and aromatic compounds. 


able compounds present in that tar, no apology will be required 
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PRODUCTS OF DECOMPOSITION OF 
CYCLOHEXANE AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 
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from the chemist for his inability to gain anything but the haziest | coal gas was passed slowly through the tube from the tar boat 


notion of what is taking place in the retort. end, the gases and condensable liquids being conducted away from 
ConcLusions DRAWN FROM EXPERIMENTS | the opposite end. The method ot procedure was first to heat the 
: | coke to a definite temperature; and, this having been done, the 
Our experiments, though perhaps indicating a slightly different | contents of the boat were heated to a similar temperature over a 
interpretation of the mechanism of cracking of cyclohexane from | period of either two or four hours. Representative samples of 
that suggested by other investigators, lead to the same general | high and low temperature tars were used in these experiments, 
conclusions : and the results obtained are hr pe - bogey Aca D. " 
| will be readily appreciated that the conditions of these exper!- 
O EPe ate gas sald aonetnaeneeeveiherene (7Pe ae | ents are very dismlar to these which may take place duro 
gas resulting from their decompositionisrichin unsaturated | the cracking of tar in the yooste eae ere sble : et. ’ 
compounds, together with ethane and methane, and is con- Notwithstanding this, the results are of considerable interest. 
sequently of high calorific value. FURNACE USED IN TAR CRACKING EXPERIMENTS 
(z) The higher aromatic compounds, such as naphthalene, 
anthracens, &c,, are formed to an appreciable extent by 
the polymerization and condensation of the unsaturated 
compounds present in the gaseous decomposition products. | 
(3) Direct dehydrogenation, with the formation of benzene and 
its homologues, takes place only to a very small extent, 
insufficient to account for the quantity of these compounds 
present in high-temperature tar. 


CRACKING OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TARS. 


It will have been seen that cyclohexane lends itself admirably 
to the cracking process, and it is probable that the gas industry 
depends greatly upon the cracking of hydrocarbons of this type 
for the production of gas sufficiently rich to allow the subsequent 
admixture of water gas without unduly lowering the calorific value 
below that requisite for economic distribution. It is probable 
that such hydrocarbons as cyclohexane are selectively cracked in 
the decomposition of primary tar, leaving a residue of secondary 
tar which is less suitable for further cracking. This question of 
the cracking of primary and secondary tars has been studied | 
in a series of experiments in which high and low temperature 
tars have been cracked in a somewhat artificial way in the 
laboratory. In these experiments high and low temperature tars 
have been heated to various temperatures, the tar vapours being 
cracked over heated coke in the presence of nitrogen or coal gas. 
Though the results of these experiments are presented, it is 
beyond the wit of man to interpret the results obtained in terms 
of the actual chemical reactions which have taken place. 

The apparatus used is illustrated in fig. 9. Into a silica tube 
36 in. long, heated by two separate turnaces at different points of 
its length, were placed a boat containing 10 grammes of tar to be 
heated by one furnace, and a quantity of coke, a short distance 
from it, to be heated by the other furnace and to act as a heated 
contact material for the cracking of tar, 






























































































As regards low-temperature or primary tar, it will be seen that 
a fair yield of gas is obtained at temperatures as low as 600° Cy 
a large proportion of the tar being recovered as a liquid which 1s 
of the nature of secondary tar. The figures relating to the quan- 
tity of tar recovered refer only to the tar condensed, and do not 
include the residue in the boat. The residue obtained in the case 
| of low temperature decomposition was a pitchlike coke, while that 
remaining at higher temperatures was virtually a coke a 
practically no volatile matter. The yield of gas and tar eave 
A stream of nitrogenor | at this temperature is of the order of 62 to 74 p.ct., whereas 4 













700° 


600 
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TaBLE C.—Cracking of High-Temperature Tay (10 Grammes). 
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Duration} Volume 





P.Ct. by Weight of Recovered | 
Liquid and Gaseous Products. | 









































Temperature of of of Gas 
Heated Coke. Experi- (O, and N, } 
ment. Free). Gas 
Tar.t (calcu- Total. 
lated). 
. Hours, c.c. P.Ct P.ct. * | Be. 
° expt.a. 2 | 6520 4°2 17°3 21°5 
mon c. { ees 2 5505 5°83 | 14°2 20°0 
og J*Expt. a 2 | 4180 18°7 14°! 1 32'8 
goo® C. ae * 2 4360 28'0 12°6 40°6 
Expt.a. 4 3380 28°9 II"4 40°3 
800° C. 4 a et 2 3080 28°3 | 10°! 38 4 
» C. 2 2735 30°5 9°5 40 0 
ie? ae t 1325 | 51°0O | 58 56°8 
a | | 
00° C, { "Expt. a . 2 1500 | 34°2 | 5°4 39°6 
: » 5. 2 13066 | 343 | 56 39°9 
| | 
A ( Expt.a 2 : | £3 I 3°3 54°6 
Goo®.C \ Le 2 460 | 5}3°0 | 2°0 56°0 























| 
P.Ct. by Weight of Recovered 
| | Vol £ Liquid and Gaseous Products. 
Temperature of | Duration | Yume o ee ee es 
Heated jot Experi-| (4 pe 
Coke. ment. Mis = Gas 
| ©). Tar.t (calcu- T otal 
} lated). 
ee |— celica oes 
Hours, c.c. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 
gfo°'R. wwe 2 | 8800 80 28'9 36°9 
ea ar, | 2 | gooo 13 8 3I°l 44°9 
goo? C. (pas 4 6000 | 20 4 27°5 47°9 
” 2 2 50°2 






| 5960 | 24°0 26° 
| 
| 













800° C i eat 4 5725 | 27°4 27°5 54°9 

P ” 2 4980 35°0 23°9 58 9 

‘ Expt. a 4 3965 36°2 21°6 57 8 

700° C. { “ae we 2 | 2590 | 566 16°3 72°9 
| 

| Expt. a | 2470 | 49'2 13°6 62°8 

600° C ia @% 2 1830 | 60°! 14°0 74°1 





All experiments conducted in an atmosphere of nitr »gen. 
t Only approximate figures. S 





890° C, the yield is less satisfactory. At 980° C. the process has 
already become poor from the point of view of total yield—the 
efficiency of cracking to tar and gas having been reduced to 30 to 
49 p.ct. The quantity of tar recovered at this temperature is 
very small, and it is of an inferior quality, being thick and 
viscous. Moreover, it is evident from the gas analyses that with 
increasing temperatures the gas itself has suffered considerable 
deterioration, the hydrocarbons having been largely decomposed, 
and the hydrogen percentage materially increased. The gas made 
at the lower temperatures is rich in saturated and unsaturated hy- 
drocarbons, and poorin hydrogen. The vital necessity of clearing 
the rich gas from the retort as quickly as possible, and avoiding 
long contact with heated surfaces, is clearly demonstrated in the 
experiment at 700° C., where an extension of the duration of the 
experiment from two to four hours results in a considerable de- 
gradation of the gas ; the unsaturated hydrocarbons alone having 
decreased from g to 2°6 p.ct. 

In dealing with the results obtained from the cracking of high- 
temperature tar, it will be seen that the yields by weight of gas 
and tar at -1000° C. only amounted to 20 p.ct., while only 25 p.ct. of 
the thermal value of the tar was recovered as gas—and very poor 
gas too. But, above all, it should be noted that the residual tar 
obtained by this procedure was little else than free carbon. In all 
cases of the cracking of this high-temperature tar the gas consists 
mainly of hydrogen. Oaly a small percentage of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons is present, and methane is also a much less impor- 
tant constituent than in the gas from low-temperature tar. 

The conclusion that should be drawn from these experiments is 
that, directly a primary tar has been converted by cracking to a 
secondary tar, it should be removed from the retort as quickly 
as possible, as the high-temperature tar is a most unsuitable 
material to be submitted to the cracking process. The compounds 
present in high-temperature tar are comparatively stable, having 
resulted from the decomposition of less stable bodies, and are 
only decomposable at the highest temperature of carbonization. 
They decompose mainly by the elimination of hydrogen, and the 
formation of compounds of increasing molecular complexity, and 
it would appear that the process ends finally with the formation 
of carbon itself. It has been suggested that, in view of the pro- 
duction of carbon from dehydrogenation of complex bydrocarbon 
molecules, the structure of the carbon molecule itself is far from 
simple.. The yield of gaseous therms obtainable from such a tar 
is very limited, and can only be attained by sacrificing at con- 
siderable loss valuable constituents such as benzene and its 


































converted to high temperature tar and gas. 


+ ve | Calorific 
P.Ct. Composition of Gas (O, and N, Free). Value Gas Yield 
(calcnlated)| as P Ct. 
O, and N, of Therms 
co Unsatu- Free Gas | in Original 
¢ rated co. CH,. H B.Th.U. Tar. 
CnHm. per C.Ft. 











All gas measurements are made at 60° Fahr. and 30 in. 


* Experiments conducted in an atmosphere of coal gas, nitrogen being used in remaining experiments. 
{ CH, includes ethane and other saturated hydrocarbons. 


TaBLe D.—Cracking of Low Temperature Tar (10 Grammes). 





1°3 o'o 8°7 10°2 79°8 384 25°8 
o°7 o'r 6'9 r4°o0 78°2 414 23°5 
‘2 _ 10°0 18°6 7o'2 440 19'0 
1‘o — 11°6 9°6 77°8 381 17‘t 
I'7 0°6 7°3 22°2 68°2 476 16°5 
2°1 o°7 6'0 21°2 70°O 470 14°9 
1°6 o'8 6°6 24°6 66°4 497 142 
2°8 1°8 8*o 30°7 56°7 556 7°6 
2°6 — 5‘0 29°4 63°0 508 7°9 
13 2°6 79 31°4 56°8 584 7°8 
5°6 3 6 6°6 331 51°t 603 4°7 
22 _ 41 43°7 50°0 606 2°9 
+ Only approximate figures. 
P.Ct C iti f Gas (O, and N, Free). Calorific 

omposition o as ( g an 2 ree) Gales Gas Yield 

~ aiatemmateeiiias : (calculated)| as P.Ct. 

Og and Ng | of Therms 

Unsata- Free Gas | in Original 
66... rated co. CH, § H, B.Th U. Tar. 

CuHm. per C.Ft. 

o'8 ° I2 2 13°4 73°1 418 38°90 
1‘o 0'4 15‘0 13°3 70°3 414 38°8 
1°8 10 12°6 3I'°r 53°5 545 33'8 
1*2 I'7 10°2 32°1 54 8 570 35°1 
1°6 1°8 12°3 33°7 50°6 581 34°2 
o'7 2°3 12°2 34°9 50°90 595 30°6 
1°2 “2°6 12°3 43°1 40°8 664 27°2 
2°2 9°90 9*2 50°4 29°2 847 22 6 
1°4 81 8'2 49°9 32°4 830 21°2 
2°7 130 69 56°3 sr°t 972 18°3 





All gas measurements are made at 60° Fahr. and 30 in, 


§ CH, includes ethane and other saturated hydrocarbons, 













homologues, thus rendering the tar of little value as an industrial 
commodity. 

Before leaving the consideration of these experiments, it should 
be noted from these results, and also from those shown in Tables 
A and B, that the nature of the gas obtained during carbonization 
is indicative of the nature of the reactions taking place in the re- 
tort. The greater the percentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons 
in the gas, the greater the quantity of primary tar which has been 
On the other hand, 
a lower proportion of these hydrocarbons may mean that the gas 
and tar have been subjected to too long an exposure to heated 
surfaces. 

The author is unable to draw a clearer picture of the process 
of tar cracking, but is sure that there is justification for supposing 
that the first products of high-temperature carbonization are 
similar to those of low-temperature working, owing to the fact 
that the heating of coal is a gradual process, however rapid it 
may be. Thus, a study of the cracking of low-temperature or 
primary tar gives some indication of the reactions likely to 
occur in the high-temperature process. Yields in actual practice 
are, in fact, likely to be superior to those obtained by artificially 
cracking primary tar, as that tar itself may have suffered some 
degree of decomposition before its recovery, whereas the primary 
tar obtained during the actual working of the high-temperature 
process is cracked, so to speak, in statu nascendt. 

The most important conclusion to be drawn from this workis that 
the cracking of high-temperature tar must be an uneconomical 
process. The yields and quality of gas produced are poor, while 
the nature of the tar is so degraded that it is practically valueless. 
When one commences to manufacture gas from high-temperature 
tar by the maintenance of very high temperatures or by allowing 
too great an exposure of the products of distillation to high tem- 
peratures, it is then that the thermal energy of the coal begins 
ruthlessly to be wasted. 


Economic CONSIDERATIONS. 


Having considered some of the chemical principles and the 
mechanism of tar cracking, the question now arises whether 
it is economical to replace tar by gas. This question of the 
economics of the distribution of therms per ton of coal carries 
with it a few problems of accountancy. Now the underlying 
principle of gas-works accountancy is that charges upon the 
undertaking, as well as revenues from all sales, including those 
from bye-products, shall be expressed wholly as a debit or 
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credit to the cost of gas manufacture; the revenue arising 
from the sale of coke, tar, ammonia, &c., being utilized for 
the purpose of reducing the selling price of gas. It is 
proper, of course, that this should be, as these subsidiary opera- 
tions are carried out for the purpose of making and selling gas 
cheaply. But, for the purpose of computing the relative values of 
a therm in gas, tar, andcoke, it is necessary to view the revenues 
from these products from a different perspective, and to cause 
each to bear its own cost of raw nraterial and working expenses. 
The revenue from tar, both in the case of an undertaking possess- 
ing its own tar-works, and in those cases where tar is dehydrated 
or disposed of, is expressed as net revenue, after deducting all 
direct charges incurred in obtaining that revenue. The same 
applies to coke, and this method of gas-works accountancy causes 
tar and coke to be residuals in every sense of the word, for no 
contribution has been made by them for their share of the cost 
of the original coal, for expenses incurred in the retort-house, and, 
indeed, for the general overhead charges common to a gas under- 
taking. In order that the therms of the coal may be distributed 
in the most remunerative way, it is desirable that the accounts of 
the gas undertaking be analyzed, to show these points clearly. 
The author is not competent to deal with questions of ac- 
countancy, but for the purpose of examining the value of tar as 
tar, and tar converted to gas, the accounts of the three London 
Companies have been analyzed to show the contribution of tar as 
tar, and tar as gas in reducing the selling price of gas. In this 
way it will be possible to obtain a conception of the relative 
values of the gas therm and tar therm. The selling price of gas 
was therefore determined, assuming 

(a) that the tar has no value and is thrown away, 

(b) that the tar is sold as tar, and that its net revenue is de- 
— from the cost of gas manufacture (the usual practice), 
an 

(c) that the therms of the tar are converted with 100 p.ct. effi- 
ciency into gas, allowance being made for the additional 
costs incurred in purification and distribution of the gas, 
but not for the cost of conversion of tar to gas. 

The figures obtained from the balance-sheets of the London 

Companies are as follows: 


Selling Price of Gas per Therm. 


























——- | 1920. 1921. | 1922. 1923. 

} Pence. Pence. | Pence. Pence. 

Tar thrownaway. . | 11°8 12°9 28°93 9°6 
Tarsoldastar . . | 10°6 12°2 | 10'9 | 8°8 
Tarsoldasgas . . | Io I I0'9 | 9'7 | 8'2 





It is thus seen that in the four years under consideration the 
contributions of tar in the form of tary to reducing the selling price 
of gas in the case of the London Companies are 1:2d., 0°5d., 0'4d., 
and o'8d. per therm. Contrast with these figures the reductions in 
the selling price of gas which would have resulted had all the tar 
been converted into gas with roo p.ct. yield and without incur- 
ring any process costs (except purification, distribution, &c.)—viz., 
1°7d., 1 8d., 16d., and 14d. per therm. According to this basis, 
therefore, tar in the form of gas would appear to be 1°4, 3°6, 4’0, 
and 1°7 times as valuable as tar in the form of tar for the four 
years in question. 

Now it is ridiculous to imagine that it is possible to convert all 
the high-temperature tar into gas with 100 p.ct. yield, but, provided 
the process of gasification of a part of the tar can be carried out 
with a high degree of efficiency, and provided the remaining tar 
does not realize a reduced market price per therm owing to this 
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procedure, and that no additional retort-house costs are incurred 
particularly in regard to stopped pipes, then the process of 
gasification is an economical one, and should be practised. The 
degree to which tar gasification should be practised, however, is 
entirely dependent upon market conditions; and, from the figures 
given above, it would appear that in the years 1920 and 1923 it 
would not have been a paying proposition to gasify tar to any 
considerable extent. Unfortunately, to determine the wisdom 
or otherwise of gasifying tar under any conditions of market price, 
calculation and some experimental determinations are required 
whlch cannot conveniently be practised universally. For general 
purposes, however, it may be stated that, year in and year out, it 
is economically sound to gasify as much tar as possible, as long as 
troubles are not being experienced with stopped pipes in the 
retort-house, and the free-carbon content of the residual tar does 
not exceed 15 p.ct. (This figure is given as one above which 
serious deterioration and waste of secondary tar may result.) 

It is not propased to deal with the characteristics of higk- 
temperature tar, but it may be of interest to note in passing that 
the free-carbon content of the tar is not only an indication of the 
amount of secondary decomposition that has taken place, but is 
also an indication of the ease with which the tar may be distilled 
at the tar-works. 

A ready method of observing the free carbon content of tar is 
to produce a microscopic slide smudge. Fig. 1o represents a 
smudge obtained from horizontal-retort tar, and fig. 11 one from 
vertical-retort tar. 

A tar possessing a high free-carbon content has the power 
to emulsify with water, and it becomes increasingly difficult to 
separate the water by distillation as the percentage of free car- 
bon increases. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 


It is now proposed to attempt to determine the practical appli- 
cations of the experimental results and theoretical considerations 
submitted in this lecture. Large-scale experience, as well as the 
experimental work presented, demonstrates that the gas manu- 
facturer who wishes to obtain a maximum gaseous thermal yield 
must practise the carbonization of coal as rapidly as possible. 
If two retorts of equal length and volume are taken, and in one 
6 cwt. of coal are carbonized up to 1000° C. in 6 hours, and in 
the other 10 cwt. are carbonized up to the same temperature 
in 10 hours, then the rate of heating in the case of the small 
charge will be greater; and it is a recognized fact that the old 
method of 6-hour work and 6-cwt. charges gives better gaseous 
therm yields. This method of working, however, carries with it 
so many disabilities in the form of stopped pipes (the costs of 
which cannot be computed in terms of therms per ton), that 
the quest for gaseous therms must of necessity give way when 
stopped pipes and pitch troubles become acute. By increasing 
the weight of the charge, and the period of carbonization, the 
tendency is to preserve tar from being cracked, but there must 
come a stage when the tar yield is so high, and the gas yield so 
| low, that means have to be taken for promoting the cracking pro- 

cess. Moreover, considerable difficulty is experienced in prevent- 
| ing the very fluid tar from refluxing in the ascension pipe, and 
the main disability of distilling 12 cwt. charges in 12 hours is the 
loss of tar at the mouthpiece, though means have now been 
adopted for obviating thisloss. To-day the tendency in horizontal- 
retort working is to approach rapid carbonization by raising the 
temperatures of the setting so that the filled retort of coal may be 
carbonized in a smaller number of hours than the weight of the 
charge in cwts.—i.e., 10 cwt. in 8 hours—13 cwt. in 11 hours, &c. 
This is the means now being adopted to obtain the most rapid 
carbonization in horizontal retorts without incurring the difficul- 
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ties of stopped pipes, and it is the way in which high gaseous 
therm yields are obtained. The tar yield naturally suffers 
slightly, and it is a question of economics whether this should or 
should not be. There will come a time when these newer weights 
and periods of carbonization will tend to produce the disadvan- 
tageous conditions of the light charge; the author does not know 
precisely where the transition point lies. With the manufacture 
of fireclay material of greater and greater fire-resisting and heat- 
transmitting properties, too great a degree of drasticity of distilla- 
tion will tend to be reached, with the result that the limit of 
efficient working will be overstepped, and retort-house disturb- 
ances will be incurred. Further, it has been shown that the 
cracking of tar as it is being produced, or at the very instant after 
its production, differs appreciably from the cracking of secondary 
tar in a heated chamber. It follows from this that the cracking 
of tar in the coal substance is one thing, whereas the cracking of 
tar in the heated free space of a half-filled retort is an entirely 
different matter. The tendency of modern carbonizing practice 
in horizontal retorts is to reduce the free space to an absolute 
minimum, and the author is certain that this is advantageous to 
the distillation process. What is required, however, is greater 
rate of heat transmission within the coal substance, and this 
subject will be dealt with in the next lecture. 

In conclusion, the author has demonstrated in one set of experi- 
ments the value of rapidly heating the charge. Rapid heating 
means the maintenance of high temperatures at the retort walls. 
In the second set, the folly of attempting to gasify secondary tar 
and even primary tar at high temperatures has been shown, and 
also of allowing the products of distillation to come into contact 
with highly-heated surfaces. Good carbonization is a fight between 
these two factors, and it is impossible to recommend any hard 
and fast rules of procedure to be adopted in the gas industry. 
Each gas undertaking is almost a law unto itself, governed by its 
existing plant, its geographical position, its markets for bye-pro- 
ducts, and the requirements of its consumers. It has not been 
generally realized in the past that the conditions of carbonization 
can be readily modified in order to give the required distribution 
of therms, and to-day it is not a difficult matter for a chemist to 
determine the conditions likely to be most remunerative and satis- 
factory with the plant at the disposal of the engineer. Some of 
the hypotheses placed for your consideration may one of these 
days be found to be hopelessly unsound; but, even if this be the 
case, the main point of this lecture will still hold—viz., the in- 
adequacy of thinking in terms of gaseous therms alone, and the 
necessity for considering volatile therms in the form of both tar 
and gas. 

The author takes the opportunity of acknowledging the help 
afforded by Mr. E. Aston Dyer, who has prepared the film used 
for demonstrating some typical chemical changes. The large 
amount of work entailed has been undertaken by him in the belief 
that this method of depicting chemical reactions will play an im- 
portant role in the teaching of chemistry in the future. 








Treatment of Varnish by Gas. 


Mr. Arthur M, Apmann deals fully, in the Jan. 5 issue of the 
“Gas Age-Record,” with varnish cooking by surface combustion 
gas. The operation of varnish cooking requires great delicacy 
and watchfulness. In the past, varnish fires consisted of nothing 
more than circular holes in the ground, containing a fire grate, 
and below that an ashpit; the varnish kettle, on wheels, being 
tolled into position over the fire. With the surface combustion 
equipment described applied to the pit, it is possible by the turn- 
Ing of one valve to have the refractory bed at a white heat or a 
dull red, depending on the kind of work desired; and whether 
working fast or slow, a maximum efficiency of combustion is 
Maintained, independent of the pit operator. In a comparison 
of actual operation of coke and gas, it was found that the gas-fire 
had cooked three kettles in 13 hours, while the coke fire had 
cooked one and partly cooked another. The average cost for 
coke was $11 per ton, with a consumption of 71 Ibs. per kettle, 
making the fuel cost 39 cents per kettle. Three kettles of varnish 
were cooked with 1330 c.ft. of gas at a cost of 8 cents per 100 c.ft., 
making the cost per kettle 35°5 cents. Thus one gas-fire does the 
work of at least two coke fires, and the increased production of 
the varnish cooker more than offsets a fuel cost of 10 cents per 
kettle which may exist against gas because of higher rates, while 
the product is clean and uniform. Besides the ease of control 
and definiteness of operation, there are the low maintenance and 


tepair costs of the refractory pits. Even after five years of daily 

Operation, there are, the author says, gas pits with no maintenance 

— against them. All in all, it again shows that gas, applied 
e pr 


)per manner, is the ideal fuel for varnish cooking. 





Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Assoclation.—It has been 
orp that the spring meeting of this Association shall be 
i dat Gorleston, on May 7 and 8 next, under the presidency of 
= E. F. Keable, Engineer and Manager of the Gorleston and 

outhtowr Gas Company. 
Pee ie Gas Supply.—In a pamphlet just issued by the United 


me logical Survey, attention is drawn to the diminishing 
mand of natural gas, and the statement is made that “in many 
a So 1anufactured gas will undoubtedly replace natural gas, 
“pecially for domestic cooking, water heating, and similar uses.” 
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THE USE OF TOWN GAS IN THE PRINTING 
TRADE. 


[Extracts from a Paper by E. W. Smith, D.Sc., F.1.C., read before the 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Association on Feb. 19.] 

A year ago I described to you the principles which should be 
incorporated in any gas-furnace design, in order that satisfactory 
results might be attained in melting stereotype metal. At that 
time our first trial installation was working at Messrs. Cassells. 
Since then the work done by our Company (British Furnaces, 
Ltd.) in the printing trade in London has exceeded our expecta- 
tions; and I am happy to think that we have given every satis- 
faction where our equipment has been installed. The success 
achieved has been due largely to the fact that most of the engi- 
neers in the printing trade have heartily co-operated with us. 
There have been instances where we have been approached in 
connection with our equipment by the “ powers that be,” who have 
not referred the matter to their engineers. In these cases we 
have had some difficulty in achieving the success claimed. In 
all cases we have shown a minimum saving of gas of 23 p.ct., 
and in many cases very much more than this. Gradually, the 
possibilities of our equipment are being recognized and more 
vitally appreciated. 

There are now over thirty installations in twelve of the leading 
printing offices in London. Most of these installations have 
been laid under extremely difficult conditions ; the conversion from 
previous methods to ours being carried out during the shut-down 
period over the week-end. The following is an account of some 
of the installations. I have not asked permission to refer to the 
names of any of the firms; and consequently I propose to refer 
to them by numbers. 

(1).—This firm have already eight installations, (A) They are 
heating two “ Winkler” automatic casting machines, having 
I-ton pots; and three plates are being cast per minute, each 
plate weighing about 56 lbs. (B) There is a ‘“ Winkler” ingot 
caster for the linotype machines. (C) There is also a 30-cwt. 
round pot furnace for casting metal doing the same work as a 
junior autoplate machine holding 7} tons. (D) There are two 
1-ton square furnaces for ingot casting and plate work. (E) There 
is one 1-ton round furnace for plate casting. (F) There is one 
rectangular backing up pot. In all these installations low-pres- 
sure gas is used with air under 1 lb. pressure. Coal had pre- 
viously been employed for this work; and we are informed by 
the engineer that the cost for gas is less than his previous cost for 
coal. These installations must have proved to this firm an enor- 
mous advantage over solid fuel, and the total savings must have 
been considerable. 

(2).—This firm have a 1-ton round “ Hoe’s” plant for plate 
casting. It was previously heated by means of a high-pressure 
gas-burner ; the gas being at 3 lbs. pressure. Our equipment for 
heating this furnace is of the high-pressure type, and we are 
employing gas at a pressure of 14 lbs. The amount of gas being 
saved on this installation is over 20 p.ct. 

(3).—This firm have installed one of our “ C20” half-ton round 
pot furnaces, together with two special backing-up boxes for 
heating backing-up trays. These boxes have been specially 
designed, and are fixtures; each tray being separately heated. 
This system obviates the necessity of using the old type of 
rectangular pot. No lifting of the trays is necessary, and coo'ing 
is brought about by turning-off the gas and leaving the air on. 
This installation appears to be giving great satisfaction to the 
engineer, and he has duplicated the plant for one of his works in - 
another part of the country. We are informed that the total gas 
now used on this installation is 45 p.ct. of the original consump- 
tion. 

(4).—This company have two sets of “ British Furnace ” equip- 
ment on the 7}-ton junior autoplate machines. 

(5).—This company have three installations of “ British Fur- 
nace” equipment. Previously they had used coal for the same 
work, 

(6).—This firm are heating a senior autoplate machine by 
means of a combination gas and oil burner. The burner is so 
designed that gas or oil may be used at will; the change-over 
from one form of fuel to the other being but a matter of seconds. 

(7).—This company had previously heated their senior auto- 
plate machine by means of gas. They had taken a considerable 
amount of interest in their equipment, and had carried out a lot 
of pioneer work in the development of improved methods of 
gaseous firing. They were recognized as having the most effici- 
ent gas-burning equipment in the London printing trade. For 
some time we found difficulty in showing any considerable ad- 
vantage with our equipment, but subsequently satisfied the engi- 
neer that the saving amounted to about 21 p.ct. 

(8).—This firm have one junior autoplate machine heated by 
means of “ British Furnace’ equipment, and one double junior 
autoplane machine. Coal was previously used as fuel. 

(9).—This firm were the first to adopt our equipment in the 
printing trade in London. They have now one backing-up fur- 
nace, which was previously heated with gas. Our high-pressure 
gas burner equipment has been installed. There is one 18-cwt. 
furnace which was previously heated with gas. We have shown 
a saving in gas consumption of 33°3 p.ct. There is also a 2-ton 
pot furnace. Coal was previously used. 

(10).—This company have two double junior autoplate ma- 
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chines of 11 tons capacity. Coal is used on their other installa- 
tions. The equipment we have installed requires low-pressure 
gas, and air at 1 to 2 lbs. pressure. . 

(11).—The makers of the “ Winkler” machines have adopted 
our method of gaseous firing. 

(12).—This company have one “ Winkler ” ingot caster, equip- 
ped with * British Furnace” gas-burning equipment. 

(13).—This company have two “ Winkler” automatic casting 
machines, and one junior autoplate machine. Each of these is 
equipped with “ British Furnace” burner equipment. 

In very few places has it been possible to obtain accurate gas 
consumptions compared with previous fuel consumptions on 
similar work. Wherever such figures have been obtainable, we 
have shown a considerable saving of gas in allcases. Where gas 
is being compared with coal in the printing trade, we have shown 
on fuel alone that gas is cheaper than coal or coke. It is more 
difficult to compete with oil on fuel costs; but the advantages of 
gas over oil from the points of view of fire risks, ol storage, clean- 
liness, range of control of fuel consumption, &c., more than 
make up for any slight variations there may be in fuel costs. 
Gas has one definite advantage among many others—its price 
is practically stabilized ; and any change there may be is in the 
direction of its reduction. Cheap oil certainly varies in quality. 

Before leaving the subject of the use of gas in the printing 
trade, I should like to bring to your notice the possibilities in the 
use of gas for steam-raising. The working space in most printing 
shops is usually extremely limited. There is frequently conges- 
tion of plant, and little yard space available. Steam is required 
in practically all concerns. If coal or coke is used, a clean shop 
is converted into a dirty one. There is the difficulty of fuel 
storage and labour. Gas will cost more than coal for steam- 
raising, but with gas it is possible to use means of control, which 
practically eliminate the necessity for labour. Constant levels of 
water can be automatically maintained in the boiler, and gas con- 
sumptions can be automatically varied with the requirements of 
steam. This is done by allowing the pressure of steam to control 
the gas consumption. If steam of (say) 60 lbs. pressure is re- 
quired, then the gas will be full on when the pressure is less than 
60 lbs., and will be reduced as the pressure rises slightly above 
60 lbs. Unfortunately, boilers which have been installed for coal 
or coke are rarely suitable for gas. The heating surfaces are in- 
sufficient, and the general design is such that the velocity of the 
gases passing through the boiler is so low that heat transmission 
is reduced to a minimum. 

During recent months we have got out a range of designs for 
gas-fired boilers, horizontal and vertical, which will give efficiencies 
of at least 85 p.ct. Our Associated Companies have had a wide 
experience in the gaseous firing of boilers, and this experience is 
wholly available for British Furnaces, Ltd. 








The Story of Coal. 


Another of the series of advertisements telling ‘‘ The Story 
of Coal,” that is being issued by the Mining Association, appears 
elsewhere in our columns. It should receive the careful attention 
of all those enthusiasts for the report of Mr. Justice Sankey 
who think that it contained the final word of wisdom on the coal 
mining industry. The advertisement points out that in Great 
Britain the miner’s working day is shorter than that of his foreign 
competitor. There would be no harm in this, perhaps, if the 
reduction in hours since before the war had not been accom 
panied by a very alarming reduction in the output per person 
employed. The public are inclined to ask why coal is not cheaper 
to-day. This advertisement of ‘The Miners’ Working Day” 
supplies a direct answer. If the output per person in 1923 had 
been the same as it was in 1913, there would have been an ad- 
ditional 18 million tons on the market, and both the miners and 
the public would have benefited. This is one of those facts to 
which too much publicity cannot be given. 


_ 
— 


London and Southern District Junior Gas Association.— Arrange- 
ments have been made for a visit next Saturday afternoon, at 
2.30, to the Old Kent Road Works of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. On Friday evening, March 21, at the West- 
minster Technical Institute, three short papers connected with 
the manufacture of gas will be read and discussed: “ The Trans- 
mission of Heat in Boilers,” by Mr. W. Newton Booth, B.Sc., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Woolwich; ‘“ Automatic Coke Hoist,” by 
Mr. D. Cleave Cross, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, of Lea Bridge; and 
“ The Centrifugal Separation of Gas-Works Emulsions.” by Mr. 
T. H. Prater, of Tottenham. 

Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—The 
annual general meeting of the Association will be held in the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, March 13, at 2.30 p.m. 
The opening proceedings will be presided over by Mr. P. N. 
Langford, of Coventry, the President. The 46th annual report 
of the Committee and statement of accounts will be presented, and, 
in accordance with notice given, Mr. H. Pooley will propose that 
the members’ annual subscription be advanced in order to 
provide each member with a copy of the “ Joint Transactions of 
District Associations.” The new President, Mr. C. H. Carder, of 
Oldoury, will be inducted, and give his Presidential Address. A 
paper entitled “ Some Problems and Their Solution” will be read 
by Mr.C. M. D. Belton, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Assoc.M.Inst.Mech.E., 









CURRENT PROBLEMS. 


By E. W. Situ, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


[A Paper read on Feb. 23 before the Wales and Monmouthshire Junior 
Gas Association.] 


One of the most illuminating facts appearing in the Press 
during recent years was a statement made by Mr. D. Milne Watson 


before the annual meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Company— 
that the total energy in the form of gas supplied by this Company 
was now greater than the total energy supplied by the whole of 
the electrical undertakings in Great Britain. This is a fact that 
has probably not been previously appreciated by gas engineers 
any more than by the general public. Gas engineers and gas 
engineeriag do not stand sufficiently high iu the estimation of the 
general public, and the importance of the gas industry is insuffi. 
ciently appreciated. We who are in the gas industry are alive to 
the position which we hold in the nation’s activities, but it is 
doubtful whether, either as a whole or as individuals, we realize 
the position we might hold if we would take a broad view of the 
possibilities latent in the industry, and the service we might still 
further render to the good of the State. It is my object to-night 
to put before you a conception, fallible though it may be, of 
some of the ways in which we might assume a broader outlook, 
and render still further service to mankind. ~‘ 

The gas industry is a public service, and it is inconceivable that 
one public service should, under a proper state of things, be placed 
in competition with another. All energy in bulk comes from coal. 
Energy is produced either by burning coal directly, or by convert- 
ing it into other forms of energy, such as gas, coke, oil, and elec- 
tricity. No one form can possibly claim a monopoly of advan. 
tage in allits applications. Nevertheless, owing to close compe- 
tition, vested interests frequently bring about such circumstances 
that the consumer in many cases is deprived of the facility of 
choosing the particular form which will best suit his conditions 
from the point of view of convenience and cost. This form of 
monopoly and competition, while it has some advantages, has 
many disadvantages from the point of view of the State. 

In any re-organization which may eventually be possible, the 
objectives must be: 

(1) To give to the prospective consumer greater facilities in 

choice of form of energy. 

(2) By improved organization and co-ordination to produce 
all suitable forms of energy with greater efficiency and at 
lower cost, 

In parenthesis, I would like to say that cheap energy, whether 
in the form of coal, electricity, or gas, is one of the controlling 
factors in the cost of production in any process, directly or in- 
directly. There may be processes which require no fuel what- 
ever, but the people engaged in these would be able to work for 
lower wages if the fuel they used domestically cost them less. 

(3) The energy available should not be produced by methods 
which entail the pollution of the atmosphere. 

One would like to see the complete elimination of coal as a fuel 
for industrial and domestic use. Great strides have been made 
already in this direction, in the use of gas, electricity, and oil. 
One need not enlarge on the advantages that would accrue if no 
coal were ever used in our homes. With the improvements of 
the gas-fire, and the extended use of modified forms of central 
heating, there will soon be every inducement for the householder 
to eliminate the use of raw coal. 

THE QUESTION OF COKE. 

It will be some years before good coke can be dispensed with, 
either in industry or for domestic purposes. At the present time 
the gas industry does not find the selling of coke a problem of 
very serious magnitude. I am confident that this state of things 
will not last very long unless as much attention is paid to the 
quality of coke made as to the quality of gas supplied. Very few 
gas undertakings act as if they appreciated that coke was one of 
their chief assets. There is no need to enlarge on this sub- 
ject. You are all fully acquainted with the difficulties, and, very 
likely, with the possibilities, of any change in the present state of 
things. There are some gas concerns who pay very great attention 
to their coke production. They sell comparatively dry coke, 
graded and sized for various purposes. These companies rarely 
have any difficulty .in disposing at all times of the whole of thelr 
make. 

Co-ORDINATION, ORGANIZATION, AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
ENERGY. 

It would be very interesting, if only for the present from the 
academic point of view, if some experienced authority with 4 
knowledge of colliery practice, the electricity industry, the g4$ 
industry, and the Nation’s requirements for fuel, would make a0 
extensive survey of the whole situation, and indicate how he would 
co-ordinate, organize, and distribute the latent energy available 
in this country, if he were given carte-blanche to do that which 
was best for the Nation as a whole. As a beginning it would be 
useful if the gas industry, which is by far the biggest ot all the 
non-solid fuel purveying industries, were to assume that it should 
be the chief distributing agent for fuel in each locality where 
there was a works. Whatever conception they may have, how: 
ever, they could not put it into force without legislative enact: 
ment. 








F.C.I.S., of Shrewsbury. 


The electric supply and gas undertakings should be in the ulti- 
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mate under one control, though each department would be under 
separate management, each requiring a specialized type of train- 
ing and experience. In localities where there was no electric 
supply, the gas undertaking could very readily fill the need more 
efficiently, and at a lower cost, than if a separate electric under- 
taking were started. Coal and coke, for the time being, could be 
best distributed by such an organization. . There would imme- 
diately follow a development in the production of a better solid 
fuel. Profiteering in local sales would be eliminated, and the 
study of the production of the best forms of fuel of all kinds 
would be given the best chance of development. 

It will be a long time before solid fuel for domestic and indus- 
trial uses is completely eliminated. It is doubtful whether for 
many years it will be economic to do this. Development should 
be rather in the direction of producing smokeless solid fuel, 
low in ash, and free-burning. One can only admire the aspirations 


of those who are desirous of producing a low-temperature coke, [ 


in so far as their endeavours are idealistic, and not solely for 
financial gain. I am of the opinion that there is no likelihood of 
a cheap smokeless fuel being produced universally if the method 
depends on low-temperature carbonization. Here and there, in 
special cases, it might pay. Gas undertakings are best fitted to 
produce smokeless free-burning solid fuel Coke will always have 
to be sold ; and, however cheaply the new solid fuel is made, when 
not produced on gas-works, it can be under-cut in price by both 
the collieries and the gas-works. 

I believe that there will come a time when no untreated coal 
will be put into the gas-retort. It will be, when necessary, cleaned 
from ash, the latter being reduced to at least 5 p.ct. and blended, 
in order that when briquetted the resultant coke will be in the 
form of a briquette of such a structure that it will burn as readily 
as charcoal. Such a process is not so far distant as one might 
think, and its practicability is assured. The gas produced should 
be at least as cheap as at present. I am a firm believer that the 
free burning smokeless fuel of the future will be made at high 
temperatures rather than under the low-temperature conditions 
of well-known experimental processes. 


Coat CLEANING. 


There is no doubt that if coal conservation is to be tackled at 
all efficiently, coal cleaning will have to become general practice. 
No coal having an ash content higher than 5 p.ct. should be used 
in gas-works. The first question that will arise is: Should the 
coal be cleaned at the colliery or at the gas-works? Obviously, 
it is not practicable for any but the largest works to clean the 
coal they buy, and in all cases, unless freight is low, it would be 
much more economical to do the cleaning at the colliery. Coal 
cleaning by whatever process entails not only the disposal of the 
ash, but also a definite loss of carbon. This loss varies between 
5 and 20 p.ct. The collieries can with advantage utilize for their 
own purposes fuel containing ash up to about 60 p.ct. The 
amount of this material produced in the coal-cleaning process 
— not be greater than the requirements of the colliery for 

uel, 

Generally speaking, at the present time, coal for gas-making 
purposes is sold at prices which are in proportion to its gas- 
making qualities. Insufficient attention is paid to the value of 
the coal for its coke-making qualities. The coke-oven industry 
naturally buys coal on the latter basis, rather than on the former. 
The gas industry should buy it on both bases. There has been 
demand from some quarters that coal should be purchased uni- 
versally on the basis of its caforific value. This factor alone 
would not be indicative of the value of coal to the gas industry. 

Coal cleaning is now a fully developed process. Many methods 
are being employed. They are all wet methods; and if a good 
separation of the ash is to be made, the coal has to be ground 
small. Bycoal cleaning, I am not referring to the rough methods 
frequently used at collieries, which produce what is known as 
“washed coal.” 
good separation of the ash. As all commercial methods of coal 
cleaning require the use of water, most washed coals are high 
i Moisture, particularly if they are small. Various methods have 
been tried for drying such coals. Most of them are either too 
expensive in fuel or too high in capital expenditure. 

_ Last October I saw a new type of coal drier at Pueblo, in 
Colorado, which had been developed and patented by Mr. H. B. 
Carpenter, the Superintendent of the Bye-Product Coking Plant 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. The drier I saw had 
a0 output of 100-tons of coal per hour, and extracted 80 p.ct. of 
the moisture, reducing it in most cases to between 3} and 4} p.ct. 
Supervision was negligible, maintenance low, and power con- 
sumption between $ and 14 H.-P. per ton of coal dried, the actual 
amount depending on the fineness of the coal. This system has 
not ye: been applied in this country, but arrangements have been 
_ ‘or its introduction here, and it should have an extensive 

Coat TESTING. 


Praci cally all gas undertakings should be in a position to test 
© coals they buy and receive. The proximate analysis is a 
guide, Sut is inadequate ; and so it is with the coking test. Few 
eee undertakings can afford to have a full-scale test plant; and 
a Plaats are so large that rapid tests cannot be carried out 
‘rein. The small 2} Ib. retort test has been used for many 
+) out the method of testing has not been worked out in such 
= auner that the records obtained from two samples of the same 
a! agree sufficiently closely. There is a definite demand for a 
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small-scale testing plant, and a method of running it which will 
give comparative results indicative of the value of the coal from 
a gas-making point of view. If the Research Committee of the 
Gas Investigation Committee could find time to carry out this in- 
vestigation, a most valuable adjunct to gas-works control would 
be supplied, and the methods would carry with them the authority 
of this Joint Committee. No method, however good, would be 
satisfactory unless it included a complete description of how the 
coals should be sampled. I have recently had particulars given 
to me of a method which has been devised by the chief chemist 
of one of our large gas undertakings, which, to my mind, fulfils all 
the requirements in this connection. It is to be hoped that he 
will be able to give an account of these methods for the general 
good. Dr. Weyman’s retort, mentioned in his paper in 1922, 
would appear to be suitable in every way for the coal tests 
I have in mind. 
CaLoriFic VALUES. 


I imagine that Mr. M‘Donald, in his remarks before Scottish 
engineers last week, was “ pulling the legs” of his fellow engineers 
when making comparisons of declared calorific values and prices. 
He asked, in effect, why there could not be one standard calorific 
value for all. Nowadays, gas-burning appliances are equally 
efficient, if properly adjusted, for a very wide range of calorific 
values, though the range is probably not so wide as has been in- 
dicated by Mr. M'Donald. Those of us who had not the oppor- 
tunity of hearing what should have been a most illuminating dis- 
cussion following Mr. M‘Donald’s paper, will be excused if we 
comment on the statements made. Each gas engineer attempts 
to obtain at the lowest cost possible the maximum number of 
therms per ton of coal. Coals vary very considerably ; and the 
type of-plant in use and its condition vary equally as much. It 
is consequently unreasonable to expect that even an approxi- 
mately constant calorific value could be set for all gas companies. 
If it were possible, there would have been no attempt to intro- 
duce the therm basis of charge. 

PURIFICATION. 

No one in the gas industry can be entirely satisfied with the 
methods employed for extracting sulphuretted hydrogen from 
coal gas. The ground space required is excessively large; the 
process is intermittent ; a large bulk of solid material has to be 
handled ; and, with the difference in qualities of oxide, and the 
variations that may occur in the temperature, humidity, and alka- 
linity of the gas, it is unreliable except in those cases where an 
excessive amount of purifying area is provided. Nevertheless, 
the cost of purification, because of the credits for spent oxide, is 
comparatively low. A great deal of work has been carried out in 
past years in an attempt to extract sulphuretted hydrogen in a 
continuous process, displacing the use of solids by means of 
liquids—displacing the shovel for the pump. None of these so 
far has filled the bill completely, though there are many under- 
takings in the States employing the sodium carbonate method. 
This process entails the disposal of a large amount of air con- 
taining sulphuretted hydrogen. In most cases in the States this 
air is further diluted, and putintothe atmosphere. In some cases 
the air is used in producer and water-gas plants; the sulphur- 
etted hydrogen being converted to SO,. 

We cannot, on this side, give serious consideration to any pro- 
cess which necessitates the fouling of the atmosphere by H.S or 
SO, I am of the opinion, however, that the process may be 
modified and the sulphur recovered. If this can be done, then 
a cheap process will be available which will not only have the 
effect of taking from the gas the H.S, but will eliminate cyanogen 
with its consequent evils, and completely obviate the necessity 
for the addition of air for revivification purposes. This will mean 
that the gas will be increased in calorific value by the extent 
to which the air has been eliminated, and reduced in specific 
gravity ; the capacity of all plant, holders, and mains will be in- 
creased, and the amount of power necessary for distribution pur- 
poses will be reduced. I hope to let you know more about this 
matter at a later date, if the researches that are being carried 
out reach successful fruition. 


BENZOLE PRODUCTION. 


During the war a large number of gas undertakings put in 
washing plants for the production of benzole. Prior to that time 
the only benzole produced in England came from tar-works and 
coke-ovens. At the present time very little is being extracted 
from coal gas. This is a national hardship. Motor spirit is 
being used in increasing quantities. There is practically a 
monopoly in supply. If new companies are started for the dis- 
tribution of petrol, they are quickly wiped out by the larger ones. 
The effect of the competition of the smaller companies must 
therefore have been felt by the larger ones. Petrol is rapidly 
becoming a necessity, even if it has not already become so. The 
large bulk of petrol comes from foreign sources. If the gas made 
from the whole bulk of coal carbonized either in coke-ovens or by 
gas undertakings were to be stripped of its benzole, there would 
not be sufficient to supply the Nation’s needs for motor spirit. 
Nevertheless, the effect of the competition between benzole and 
petrol would be to keep the price of the latter within reasonable 
limits. The sole question that arises, therefore, is: Does it pay 
to extract benzole from gas on gas-works? Iam of the opinion 
that in most cases it dces pay, particularly since the introduction 
of the therm basis of charge. It certainly did not pay under the 
candle-power basis, and under conditions when calorific values 





had to be maintained at a higher level than they are to-day. 
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Gas is being produced on the works to-day at a cost of between 
14d. and 34d. a therm. Benzole is being retailed at 2s. 3d. per 
gallon, which corresponds to1s.6d. pertherm. There isno doubt 
that an efficiently-run benzole extraction plant could produce 
benzole at a cost of no more than 6d. per therm. If to this be 
added the value of benzole in the form of therms in the gas— 
namely, 3d.—the expenditure entailed by the gas undertakings 
would be about od. a therm, leaving a margin of od. to cover dis- 
tribution and profit. The cost of distributing benzole, including 
everything, may be taken at about 4d. per therm, so that there 
should be a definite profit in its production at gas-works. 

I was glad to learn the other day that the National Benzole 
Association has arranged for a Distributing Centre for “ National 
Benzole” and “ National Benzole Mixture,” at Pontypridd, in 
South Wales. This depdt will have a 60,000 gallons capacity. 
The organization will be under the direct supervision of the Great 
Western Colliery Company; and the benzole will be made largely 
from the tar and gas produced by the Maritime Coke-Works. 
Gas-works in South Wales will consequently have a ready outlet 
for their crude benzole and tar; and South Wales will be well 
served with home-produced motor spirit. This is an enterprise 
which redounds to the credit of the National Benzole Association 
and the colliery concerned. 

Another interesting feature in this connection is that the whole 
of the gas for the town of Pontypridd is now supplied from the 
Maritime Coke-Works; the gas being pumped through a 4-in. 
main a distance of 13 miles, where it is purified on the gas-works 
before distribution. The gas has a calorific value of 480 B.Th.U. 
It is also interesting to note that the majority of the Pontypridd 
Urban District roads and tramways are laid with the special road 
tar manufactured on the same works as the ‘“' National Benzole.” 
As it is an established fact that benzole and benzole mixtures 
give better results than petrol, both as regards power and mileage 
per gallon, South Wales is indeed fortunate in having such 
facilities. 

UTILIZATION OF WASTE Hear. 


The valuable work carried out by the Gas Investigation Com- 
mittee in connection with the utilization of waste heat, and the 
paper read by Mr. Thorman, of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, have drawn special attention to the possibilities in this 
direction. My own Company have for some years paid special 
attention to this matter, and at the present time there are 
42 waste-heat boilers attached to Woodall-Duckham verticals. 
The aggregate steaming capacity of these boilers is 180,000 lbs. 
per hour, which is equivalent to a saving of over 100,000 tons of 
coke per annum, or 6000 H.P. per hour, or 4000 kw.-hours. 
Much more needs to be done in this direction; but there are 
undertakings in which the whole of the power required, together 
with the necessary steam for steaming in verticals, is being pro- 
duced by means of waste heat. Under these conditions benzole 
production, in which the cost of steam is the chief item, might very 
easily be carried out at a still greater profit. 


ByE-PRODUCTSs. 


The bye-product side of the gas industry is receiving more and 
more attention. Cyanogen is being extracted in a few works, but 
it is doubtful whether this would be profitable if it became the 
rule, for methods of cyanide production, independent of the gas 
industry, have been developed. 

Now that ammonium sulphate distribution is so highly organized, 
much more has been possible in connection with the production 
of a better sulphate. Fortunately, the British Sulphate of Am- 
monia Federation are setting a high standard. The number of 
methods and processes for the production of dry neutral salt is 
legion, and a book could be written on this subject alone. Itisa 
pity that this information is not fully available to all those who 
are desirous of producing dry neutral sulphate, as much time is 
wasted in the development of new processes, when perfectly satis- 
factory ones are already available. No one method would suit 
all places and conditions, but there are two or three which stand 
out pre-eminently as being entirely satisfactory, with low cost of 
operation. 

There has been a tendency in recent years for gas undertakings 
to join in profit-sharing schemes with the tar distillers. This has 
been of great advantage. For the national good, and particularly 
for the good of individual gas undertakings, it is highly desirable 
that flexibility in such arrangements should be maintained, leav- 
ing it to all gas concerns to dehydrate their tar for road purposes, 
if they so desire. The return from such dehydration is usually 
higher than the return from complete distillation, if it is only 
because a great part of the transit charges to the tar distillery is 
eliminated. The revolution which has been made in recent years 
in connection with tar distillation, and particularly in tar dehydra- 
tion, is such that gas undertakings, large and small, need have no 
qualms as to dehydrating their own tar from the point of view 
of either cost or complexity. Baby stills are now in successful 
operation, as well as still units having an output of 50 tons per day, 
for either distillation or dehydration. 

WEMBLEY EXHIBITION. 


In connection with the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
there is to be a World Power Conference held in June. It is un- 
fortunate that the Conference clashes with Institution week, as 
few gas engineers can be away so long from their works. It is 
to be hoped that all who can attend this Conference, and the 
Exhibition as a whole, will do so. The Exhibition itself will be 
worthy of the fullest support from members of the gas industry. 





4 instances a luxury as regards cost of fuel. 





It should prove one of the greatest stimulators of trade; and the 

gas industry, together with the whole community, depends largely 

on an improvement of trade. British Empire clubs should be 

formed for the purpose, where necessary, and facilities should be 

given by undertakings for their staffs to visit the Exhibition. 
INCREASED Gas SALES. 


Increased gas sales will be brought about with the imprcve. 
ment in trade, and the reduction in the price of gas. There are 
many factors which control the price of gas, but in most under. 
takings it will be found that the larger the output and the more 
constant the load, the cheaper will it be possible to sell gas, 
There are two points that I wish to raise for your serious con. 
sideration in this connection. With the improvement in design 
and fixing of gas-fires, the esthetic objections to the gas-fire have 
been largely removed. Nevertheless, gas-fires are still in many 
Gas is sold by most 
undertakings on a sliding scale, the price going down with increases 
in gas consumption. In very few houses is it possible to burn 
enough gas to reduce the charges below the top domestic 
rate. Now the gas-fire load is an extremely valuable one, and if 
the consumer can be induced to eliminate the use of solid fuel, 
then gas-fires will not have to be used intermittently, but con. 
tinuously. The only inducement at the present time is cheap 
gas. It is entirely reasonable that the top rate should be paid for 
gas when one gas-fire only is being used intermittently in any 
given house; but I submit that it would handsomely pay some gas 
undertakings to put forward a sliding-scale for the reduction in 
price of gas, which sliding-scale would have steps in it which 
would correspond to gas consumptions of about 10,000 c.ft. per 
quarter. The difference in charge for each step should be 
definitely worth while to the consumer. Some such policy has 
already been adopted by certain undertakings. The same applies 
to the use of gas-heated water circulators, and other gas-consum- 
ing domestic appliances. 

Another, and perhaps more important direction in which con- 
centration of the gas industry would be well repaid is that of a 
systematic, elaborate, and scientific handling of the application 
of gas to industry. A large number of undertakings appreciate 
the importance of this side. To my mind, it is the most impor- 
tant section of the gas sales side in industrial areas. This is 
recognized by some gas undertakings, who have industrial fur- 
nace departments. Much more, however, could be done. Many 
undertakings cannot afford to run such departments, and to staff 
them adequately. It does not directly pay the furnace companies 
to extend in this direction. Domestic gas-appliances can be 
made on mass production lines, and relatively little technical 
service has to be rendered by the maker in the installation of 
these appliances. Gas furnaces and industrial appliances are in 
a very different category. Each installation has to fit the par- 
ticular job, and a technician is necessary if high efficiencies are 
to be obtained. Low-efficiency appliances will no longer be in- 
stalled by the majority of industrialists, and consequently a 
technical man is essential. Who should supply this technical 
knowledge? Only the large gas undertakings can afford sucha 
man. The gas-furnace makers would make their appliances 
prohibitive in price, if the price had to cover the cost of all 
the technical advice that is necessary with a large number of 
installations. That is surely a matter for co-operative action. 
It is to the interest of everybody in the gas industry—makers of 
appliances and makers of gas—to encourage the use of gas for 
industrial purposes. 

I am sure that there is room for an Association of Industrial 
Gas Appliance Engineers. At any rate, as a beginning, I am sure 
it would be worth while forming a section in the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. It would be of no use including the whole of the 
members of the Institution in such an organization, as only those 
who have something to contribute to the subjects relating to the 
combustion of gas and furnace design would be of much help. 
The organization ought to be open both to industrial sales engl: 
neers of gas undertakings and to the engineers attached to the 
furnace and industrial appliance makers. As there are not very 
many of the latter, there would be no fear of the gas undertaking 
side being swamped. Perhaps an organization separate and dis- 
tinct from the Institution of Gas Engineers could best be formed. 

I am afraid my remarks this evening have covered very inade- 
quately a large number of topics. They are intended to stimulate 
discussion, and to create a broadened outlook, and an increased 
interest in all that appertains to our great industry. The subject 
of education and training is one that should not be overlooked. 
I do not intend, however, to deal with it at all to-night. 1 have 
no doubt whatever that immediately gas undertakings are pre 
pared to pay salaries which will attract men of technical traia- 
ing and experience, the problem as to improved technical educa- 
tion will soon be settled. At the present time there is very little 
inducement to those in the industry to improve their knowledge, 
and it is not at all to be wondered at that there is a deficiency 10 
the technical training of many of the men holding positions 10 
our gas undertakings. 

—— 


— 


Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District).—There 
will be a meeting next Saturday evening (March 8), at 7 o'clock, 
in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, when Mr. Robert “ray; 
of Hamilton, will read a paper entitled “ Modern Methods of 
Carbonization.” A visit to the works of Messrs. R. & A. Mala 








at Falkirk has been arranged for Saturday, March 22. 
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INAUGURATION OF 100-TON TENSILE TESTING 
MACHINE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


There was a large and representative attendance of public men, 
manufacturers, and heads of technical departments of the Uni- 
versity and Technical School at the inauguration by the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman Williams), on Feb. 25, of the 
new 100-ton tensile testing machine at the Research Laboratories 
of the Birmingham Gas Department. All the members of the 
Gas Committee were present, and the chief officials of the De- 
partment. 


The company assembled in the offices of the Gas Department ; 
and before proceeding to the Laboratories, the Lord Mayor re- 
ferred to their excellent equipment, and to the latest addition— 
the huge tensile testing machine. The hope of the Department 
was that manufacturers would take full advantage of the facilities 
provided. Additions to the plant would be made if occasion 
arose. The importance of gas for manufacturing purposes had 
been emphasized at the National Gas Conference in Birmingham. 
The work of the Laboratories had brought many orders for the 
Gas Department; and this, of course, meant increased consump- 
tion of gas. 

Alderman J. H. Lioyp (Chairman of the Birmingham Gas 
Department) said that at first sight it might seem curious that 
physical testing machines of the character of the one to be in- 
augurated that afternoon should be installed in the Gas Depart- 
ment, though of course it would be recognized that there was 
considerable work of the kind to be done for the various depart- 
ments of the Corporation. Apart from this; however, in connec- 
tion with their work on gas-furnaces they had discovered that to 
do this properly, and to give the required assistance to manufac- 
turers, it had been necessary to extend the Laboratories to deal 
with such questions as the constitution of metals, alloys, &c., and 
their physical testing and chemical analysis. Only in this way 
was it possible to assist manufacturers in overcoming difficulties 
in works practice. The result had been the setting-up of what 
might be correctly described as a “Local National Physical 
Laboratory.” They were indeed fortunate in having at the head 
of their Industrial Research Staff Mr. C. M. Walter, D.Sc., 
A.M.I.E.E., M.Inst.Met., who had been trained at the Birming- 
ham University. Manufacturers who had been brought into 
touch with Dr. Walter through the activities of their industrial 
heating section, had come to him on the outbreak of war and 
had asked for assistance in their problems. In almost every 
case, the problem had some connection with the use of gas; 
and the Committee decided to extend the Laboratories, and to 
instal a 25-ton tensile testing machine, which was supplied by 

Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd. It was no exaggeration to say 
that the installation of that machine had helped considerably 
in speeding-up the output of munitions from their area. With 
the cessation of hostilities, and the slump in trade which fol- 
lowed, the Laboratories, in common with all such institutions, 
were less busy; but he was glad to say that, during the last six 
months, there had been a continued increase in the work. The 
100-ton tensile testing machine was also supplied by Messrs. 

W. & T. Avery, Ltd.; and it was gratifying to know that a local 

firm was at the forefront in connection with the manufacture of 

machines of this kind. The Gas Committee had been at first a 

little diffident of installing this larger machine, for the oppor- 

tunity of obtaining it had occurred during the slack period to 
which he had referred; but it was already evident that the deci- 
sion was a wise one. Investigations on the industrial uses of gas 
had been of inestimable value to the special staff of the depart- 
ment in designing new types of furnaces, which had resulted in 
considerable saving in cost to manufacturers. At Windsor Street 
was a large tube furnace designed by,Dr. Walter, and which was 
producing results previously impossible. Recently Dr. Walter, 
in collaboration with Messrs. Gibbons Brothers, of Dudley, had 
designed a new type of furnace which was enabling work to be 
performed which hitherto had been thought impracticable. Large 
furnaces and mufiles could be fired by town gas at ordinary pres- 
sure, working at temperatures as high as 1500°C. This result 

ad been brought about by the scientific design of a regenerator 
of the counter-current type, somewhat similar to that used in 
the larger forms of steel-smelting plant. Whenthis was employed 

‘2 conjunction with a system of pre-heating of the gas prior to 

combustion, it was possible to obtain very high temperatures 

with a moderate consumption of gas. Mainly owing to the pro- 
gressive policy which had been followed, the quantity of gas used 
for industrial heating during the last ten years had increased by 
approxiinately 1300 million c.ft. per annum. As a result of their 
ar y investigations, furnace plant designed by the department 
ad resulted in many types of apparatus becoming standard, not 
only in this country, but in other parts of the world; and the de- 
Pattment were frequently called upon to give assistance to the 
undertakings in this and other countries. 
© Company then proceeded to the Laboratories, where the 
pParatus was described by Dr. Walter; and Mr. V. E. Green, 

's chief assistant, had charge of the two large tensile testing 
aenines. The Lord Mayor formally put the 1o0-ton machine 

7 Operation, and its testing capacity was demonstrated by 
Pulling @ 2-in, diameter steel bar. 


Lt.-Col. OurraM (Deputy Director of the Aeronautical Inspec- 
tion Department), in moving a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, 
mentioned how much the establishment of these Research 
Laboratories had been appreciated by the Air Ministry. A large 
amount of testing work had been carried out for that Department 
during the war, and also since the cessation of hostilities, on all 
classes of aircraft material. At the present time, every piece of 
tube, bar, and sheet had to be thoroughly tested; and unless 
there were considerable facilities for carrying out such tests, it 
meant that they did not get the amount of testing which was 
necessary and desirable, or that there was considerable delay. 
They particularly. welcomed facilities for tests by the Gas Depart- 
ment, who acted in the capacity of an independent public test- 
house, the results of which could be relied upon by everybody. 
With the increased size of engines and aircraft, testing-machines 
of larger capacity would be invaluable. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. GILBERT VYLE (Presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce and Managing 
Director of Messrs. Avery, Ltd.) who, on behalf of the manufac- 
turing community, thanked the Gas Department for the facilities 
they had provided. 

The interesting proceedings then terminated ; and the company 
took tea at the invitation of the Gas Department. 





DETAIL OF THE TESTING MACHINE. 


The machine was manufactured by Messrs. W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd., and is of the vertical single-lever type, operated by 
four straining screws which are driven through suitable reduction 
gearing by a 15-H.P. 440-volt motor. The travelling poise weight 
is split into three portions—namely, two half-ton weights, and one 
one-ton weight—which allows the machine to be used with a full 
scale capacity of 25, 50, or 100 tons. This poise weight can be 
moved along the beam by means of a hand operating gear, or by 
an electrically-driven motor and clutch; the motor-driven gear 
being especially useful for compression tests on hard materials, 
and also for returning the poise to the starting end of the beam 
after completing a test. 

In addition to tension tests, the machine can be used for com- 
pression or transverse tests; and, owing to the arrangement of 
the stirrup supporting the bottom compression plate, the stress 
on the screws and the main members of the machine is always 
in one direction. The maximum size of tension test-pieces is 
3 in. diameter at the gripped end; and compression tests can be 
carried out on samples up to about 11 in. dia. by 4 ft. long.. The 
transverse bending beam takes specimens up to 5 ft. span. The 
control of the main electric driving motor is of the push-button 
contactor-operated type, so arranged as to give a wide varia- 
tion of straining speeds; while the whole of the control gear is 
situated near the poise-moving handle, so that the article being 
tested is easily visible to the operator. 

The machine has been installed to extend the testing plant 
already in existence in the Strength of Materials Laboratory at 
the Council House. The demand for tensile and compression 
tests has increased enormously of late years, and the Department 
found that the 25-ton machine, which was put into operation in 
1917, could not adequately deal with the new classes of tests 
which were constantly being required by the various manufac- 
turing concerns using the Laboratories. 

A complete set of tools is available for bending, and a massive 
bending beam is slung from the top knife-edge for this purpose, 
being so arranged as to accommodate a load of 100 tons applied 
at the centre of the specimen, which is mounted on cylindrical- 
seated supports up to 5 ft. centres. 

It will be understood from the above that tests on large cubes 
of concrete can be carried out without difficulty; compressing 
faces with spherical seats being used for this purpose. In the 
case of moulded concrete blocks, the specimens to be tested 
usually take the form of 6-in. cubes. In addition to concrete 
testing, compression tests have been performed on numerous 
metals and alloys; the specimens being generally in the form of 
cylinders or tubes with accurately machined or ground flat ends. 
A great deal of useful information has already been obtained 
with regard to the crushing strength of wood blocks, wooden 
struts, building material, blast-furnace slag, granite and granite 
setts, stone from local quarries, and other material used as aggre- 
gate in the manufacture of road metal. In this connection, a 
considerable amount of work is done from time to time for the 
Public Works Department of the Corporation. Tests have also 
been carried out on the bursting and transverse strength of pipes, 
conduits, and other constructional material. Investigations have 
been made on the compressive strength of rubber buffers, and 
also on the rating of helical and laminated springs for railway 
rolling-stock. Much work of this kind has been carried out in con- 
nection with the construction and repair of railway wagons owned 
by the Electric Supply and Gas Departments. Further, the 

Laboratories have been able to assist the Tramways Depart- 
ment to some considerable extent with regard to their permanent 
way, tramway cars, and motor-bus vehicles. An additional ap- 
plication of the use of the compression tackle is the testing of 
large beams such as tramway rails, steel joists, and structural 
members, for transverse strength. 

Some very interesting tensile tests of a special nature have 
already been carried out on the machine. The accommodation 





between the jaws is such that specimens can, if necessary, be 
tested at temperatures other than atmospheric, by the introduc- 
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FIG. 1.—THE 100-TON .TENSILE TESTING MACHINE. 


tion of heating furnaces surrounding the specimenitself. In addi- 
tion to many other applications, the machine can be used for the 
testing of such apparatus as jacks, cables, chains, pulley- blocks, 
and other similar gear. It is interesting to relate that this 100- 
ton machine is one of the largest of its kind in the country, and 
is capable of accurately registering a load between the limits of 
20 and 224,000 lbs.; the knife-edge construction being so cor- 
rectly arranged that the weight of a comparatively small test 
specimen will cause the beam to move. Fig. 1 is an illustration 
of the new installation. 


THE GROWTH oF GAs AS AN INDUSTRIAL FUEL. 


In September, 1909, the Gas Committee gave instructions for 
certain experiments to be carried out, with a view to ascertaining 
the possibility of the use of town gas as an industrial fuel. The 
results of these investigations proved that gas-furnaces could be 
employed in a much larger way than had hitherto been done, and, 
further, that increased efficiency could be obtained by the adop- 
tion of scientificdesign. In consequence of this, a special section 
was established, including showrooms, demonstration foundry, 
and heat-treatment shops, where furnaces of large capacity were 
demonstrated to interested manufacturers. This innovation met 
with immediate success, and resulted in an increased quantity of 
gas being used for industrial heating purposes. Several large 
furnaces were working in the city in the year 1911, and it was 
found essential to establish metallurgical laboratories to enable 
the Department to deal with the many difficulties which had to be 
overcome to meet the requirements of manufacturers. With 
these laboratories working in connection with the heat-treatment 
shops and foundry, a large amount of pioneer work was done in 
the development of industrial heating plant suitable for dealing 
with the numerous processes carried on throughout the Depart- 
ment’s area of supply. 

Prior to the year 1909, no dissection of the gas used for in- 
dustrial heating purposes (apart from motive power) was made; 
thus, until the half-year ended March, 1910, no figures were avail- 
able as to what percentage this represented of the total gas con- 
sumed. In the year ended March, 1911, the gas used for in- 
dustrial heating represented 5°06 p.ct. of the total quantity sold by 
the Department. The consumption for this purpose gradually in- 
creased, and in the twelve months ended March, 1913, the quantity 
was 6°95 p.ct. During the year of maximum gas consumption 
(1917-18) the figure was 2233 p.ct., and for the twelve months 
ended March, 1923, the sale for industrial heating equalled 
15'22 p.ct. of the total gas consumed in the Department’s area. 
For the six months ended September, 1923, the figure was 
19°28 p.ct. 

With the increasing demand for gas for industrial uses, it 
was necessary, in designing furnace plant to suit the varied manu- 
facturing processes involved, to carry out investigations of a 
metallurgical and engineering nature, with the result that many 
manufacturing firms were constantly in touch with the Industrial 
Heating Section. It became apparent to these concerns that the 
Gas Department was able to render them valuable assistance in 
solving many of their industrial problems, and in this way the 





Department became intimately acquainted with many of the staple 
industries of the city. Owing to continued requests by manufac- 
turers for increased assistance of a technical nature, which could 
only be given by the extension of the Laboratories, the Gas Com- 
mittee obtained the Council’s sanction to this being done, and the 
Laboratories were ultimately enlarged to their present size. This 
action has been more than justified. Since the extension, a great 
deal of research work has been carried out, and the Laboratories 
are becoming more and more valuable as a means of assisting the 
manufacturers in the Department’s area of supply in overcoming 
the various problems of manufacture which present themselves. 

In no other town or city inthe United Kingdom are the uses for 
which gas is supplied so varied as in Birmingham. At the present 
time, town gas is utilized in practically every trade in the district, 
covering.many thousands of processes. Most of the large firms 
have adopted gas for the heat-treatment of metals, including car- 
burizing, hardening, and tempering, and also for annealing in the 
case of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys. Gas is also universally 
employed as a heating agent by firms connected with the motor 
and cycle industries. In the brassfoundries of the city, gas 1s 
applied for the melting of metal alloys; and upwards of 90 p.ct. 
of the aluminium castings in the district are produced by gas- 
heated furnaces. An important advancement in the use of gas 1s 
its application to the firing of ceramic ware, such as sparking: 
plug insulators, and the various types of insulators used in the 
electrical trades. Another field in which it is largely used at the 
present time is the enamelling and firing of low and high tempe- 
rature enamels such as meter dials, clock faces, advertisement 
signs, and similar articles. 


Work PERFORMED BY THE VARIOUS LABORATORIES. 


In the Laboratories, research work is conducted in connec: 
tion with the manufacture and working-up of brasses, bronzes, 
aluminium alloys, steels, and other metals used in the various 
industries of the city. A small laboratory is also equipped with 
the latest types of apparatus for the microscopic examination of 
metals, and for the photographing of them. This latter apparatus 
consists essentially of high-powered microscopes used in connec 
tion with a special form of camera and optical bench. : 

The strength of materials and physical testing laboratory 
fitted-up with all the necessary machines for testing the physic 
properties of metals and alloys; and its equipment includes the 
1oo-ton tensile testing machine described, together with a 25-to0 
combined tensile, bending, torsion, and shearing testing machine. 
Other physiéal testing apparatus in this laboratory include = 
Brinell and scleroscope hardness testing machines, and . 
impact testing machine, together with a complete equipment tor 
carrying out tests on cement and concrete. 

The electrical laboratory is fitted up with a complete set “ 
standardized electrical instruments,.including reflecting galvese 
meters, potentiometers, standard bridges and resistances for us 
in connection with the calibration of temperature-measurité 
apparatus and the standardizing and testing of electrica' — 
ments, including pressure and current measuring meters, ne 
watt-hour, and ampere-hour meters. Certain of the apparatus 
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used for obtaining the melting points of metals and alloys, and also 
for determining the critical points of steels. A further testing set 
includes a special apparatus devised for the testing of magnets. 

A separate metallographical laboratory has recently been 
equipped with modern apparatus required in’ connection with the 
microscopic examination of metals, non-metals, alloys, and other 
material. In addition to special microscopes, there is apparatus 
installed which enables the structure of any material to be quickly 
projected on to a screen, and visually examined or photograpbed. 
This has proved of invaluable aid in connection with heat-treat- 
ment problems which bave had to be dealt with from time to 
time. Associated with this laboratory is a photographic section ; 
photographic methods being employed for illustrating reports on 
furnaces, and other tests required by manufacturers. 

At the Windsor Street Works of the Department are situated 
the experimental foundry and hardening shops, which are used 
for the preparation, heat-treatment, and melting of metals and 
alloys. These have been equipped with plant to enable manufac- 
turers to carry out on a full scale any test they may require in 
connection with annealing, carburizing, re-heating and quench- 
ing, normalizing, hardening, and tempering of fine tools, gauges, 
cutters, beds, dies; the heat-treatment of high-speed and alloy 
steels, annealing of cast-iron, and the manufacture of maileable 
castings, the melting of brass, bronze, gun-metal, white metals, 
aluminium, and aluminium alloys. A special plant has been in- 
stalled for the hardening and tempering of very large steel dies, 
beds, tools, cutters, and machine parts. Already a large amount 


of investigation has been carried out for manufacturers in 
these shops; and in some instances several tons of work have 
been dealt with in order to obtain results comparable with tusse 
which would be obtained when working on a full practical scale 
on their own premises, 





Fig. 2.—Gas-Heated Biscuit Oven. 


EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL SHOWROOMS, 


Recently, extensive showrooms for industrial appliances have 
been opened in a new building acquired by the Department 
at No. 15, Edmund Street; and already a large number of manu- 
facturers have taken advantage of the facilities afforded for the 
inspection and demonstration under practical working conditions 
of the furnaces and apparatus designed for their particular 
requirements. Fig. 2 is a photograph of a large gas-heated 
biscuit oven. 

The success of the Laboratories is beyond question; and the 
research work which has been conducted has been the means of 
assisting manufacturers considerably in increasing efficiency and 
effecting economy in their working. 











Southern Assoctation of Gas Engineers and Managers.—As 
already intimated, the annual general meeting of the Association 
will take place on Wednesday, March 109, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, W.C., at 2.15 p.m., after luncheon which will 
be served at 1239. The President (Mr. Leonard J. Langford) 
will deliver his address, and a paper will be presented on “ Coke- 
Handling Plant at the Portsmouth Gas-Works,” by Mr. S. E. 
Whit: bead, B.Sc., of Portsmouth. The election to honorary 
Membership of Mr. A. F. Browne will be proposed. 

New Governor House at Sutton.—A substantial brick-built 
§0vernor-house on an entirely new site has been erected at the 
works of the Sutton (Surrey) Gas Company. The house is 50 {t. 
long by 25 ft. wide, and contains one 24-in. and two 18-in. double- 
Cone equilibrium station governors. In the arrangement an 18-in. 
safety governor is placed in order to maintain a supply to the 
station-governors should the gasholder outlet be closed in error. 
Instead of the usual cones, the safety governor is fitted with 
flat discs, and a quicker action is obtainable than with the or- 
dinary type. The governors are all of Messrs. W. Parkinson & 
Co.’s make, and have proved very satisfactory in operation. 








MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association was held at the Council House, 
Birmingham, on Feb. 21—Mr. H. Ciarke (Vice-President) pre- 
siding. Mr. F. SyLvester, of the West Bromwich Gas-Works 
read a short paper on 

VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The following notes are given in an endeavour to describe 
briefly the conversion of an early installation of vertical retorts, 
which had developed serious defects due to various causes, into 
an installation of comparatively modern type. 

The plant at West Bromwich to which these notes refer was 
erected in 1913, and comprised five beds of four 5-ton retorts 
with a nominal capacity of 14 million c.ft. of straight coal gas per 
day. The plant.was of the Woodall-Duckham type. Doubtless, 
most of the members are familiar with the general design and 
features of this plant; and the points which I propose to submit 
will probably be of interest more particularly to those members 
who have not had an opportunity of closely observing the work- 
ing and bebaviour of vertical retorts. 

The original vertical-retort installation was constructed with 
regenerators to each setting ; the primary-air, secondary-air, and 
waste-gas flues ruoning partially under the producer ash pan, the 
producer being placed between the retorts and in the settings. 
The primary-air flues were conducted round the bottom of the 
retorts, and finally entered the producer at the back. By this 
means the primary air was heated on its way to the producer. 
The secondary-air and waste-gas flues were built in between the 
two primary-air flues; and in this manner the whole of the flues 
were brought into close proximity. The ash pan was designed 
to contain water, the level of which was determined by an over- 
flow. In actual practice, it was found that, unless extreme care 
was exercised to keep the overflow clear, there was a danger of 
water rising in the pan and flowing either down the primary-air 
flues or over the sides of the pan into the brickwork. 

Atter the plant had been at work for some time, difficulties 
arose in obtaining efficient carbonizing temperatures; and this 
necessitated an examination of the flues in connection with the 
regenerative system. It was found that at some time or other 
water had been getting into the flues, and had resulted in the 
disintegration of the brickwork of the flues under the ash pan, 
causing sbort-circuiting. This entirely interfered with the regular 
working of the heating arrangements of the retorts; and, while 
the producer could get sufficient air to make all the producer gas 
that was required, the passage of the secondary air to the setting 
was interfered with, allowing unconsumed producer gas to pass 
forward vid the waste-gas flues to the main flue. The uncon- 
sumed CO, meeting the primary air under the ash pan, caused 
local combustion; and the flues were practically destroyed. In 
order to remedy this, it was decided to cut out that section of the 
regenerator immediately below the ash pan; and, despite the re- 
duced capacity for regeneration, a considerable improvement in 
the carbonizing temperatures was effected. Various other experi- 
ments were tried with a view to further improving the results, but 
it was eventually decided to reconstruct and modernize the whole 
plant. The Woodall Duckham Vertical Retort Company, Ltd., 
were entrusted with this work, and commenced in the spring of 
1922. Meanwhile, the gas supply to the town had to be maintained 
by the use of horizontal retorts and water-gas plant. 

At the outset, the whole of the brickwork of the five settings 
was entirely dismantled, leaving only the end walls and ironwork 
undisturbed. Reconstruction commenced off the bottom cast- 
ings; the retorts being rebuilt on the origival lines, with the ex- 
ception that a belt of silica, 12 ft. deep, was introduced at the car- 
bonizing zone, and the combustion flues were slightly decreased 
in area. The retorts were also provided with fireclay tubes 
having steam nozzles built into the bottom of the retort for 
the purpose of steaming. Particuiar attention was given to the 
building of the regenerators and retorts; a new feature being the 
introduction of two pockets in the CO flues on either side of each 
bed, for the deposition and easy removal of dust coming forward 
in the producer gas. We had experienced a great deal of trouble 
with accumulation and removal of dust in the old plant. 

The producers are of the step grate type fitted with doors 
having primary-air slides. The latter were, however, dispensed 
with when starting up the plant. An alternative primary-air 
supply is provided by two cast-iron tubes, 3 in. dia., passing 
tbrough the brickwork under the producer doors. The out- 
side ends of the tubes are fitted with an adjustable circular slide 
device through the centre of which is passed a steam nozzle, the 
steam supply to the nozzle being regulated by a steam valve. 
The inner end of these tubes is turned upwards to the base of 
the fire and covered by a cowl to distribute the incoming air 
over the whole area of the grate. The injector effect of this 
arrangement allows of a very fine adjustment of the amount of 
primary air admitted to the producer. The producers were 
built at the old level, to avoid disturbing the existing clinkering 
staging; and, compared with the modern practice of placing the 
producer at check-damper level, we have not found any disadvan- 
tage, an excess of producer gas always being available. Recent 
analyses gave 24 to 25 p.ct. of CO, with 5 to 6 p.ct. of CO, 
Analyses of the waste gas showed 18 to 19 p.ct. of CO, at 
the entrance to the main flue. 

The actual time taken for drying the settings before commen. 
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cing gas making was nine weeks, which allowed full opportunity 
for the brickwork to become well seasoned; and during this time 
records of the expinsion of the settings indicated that the move- 
meat had been uniform throughout. Distortion in and around the 
silica belt of the retorts, owiag to the diff+rence ia the coefficients 
of exoansion of the silica and firebrick work, was prevented 
by the insertioi of wood and paper sheets in the brickwork, and 
the customary lead washers at theendsof the tie rods. Thedry- 
ing process was carried-out ia a very cautious manner, and was 
started as early as possible with a small fire on the bottom two 
plates of the producer. As the fire was increased, close attention 
was given to the tie rods, and daily observations of the expansion 
were made. When the fire had reached a level nearing the back 
arch of the producer, care was exercised to keep the heats at this 
point under control; and the producer was closed up immediately 
the temperature in the combustion chambers was high enough to 
ensure the ignition of the CO from the producer. 

During the raising of the heats to working temperaturea slight 
pressure was maintained at the top sight holes; thus ensuring a 
long flame condition in the combustion chambers, with a little 
unburnt CO at the check dampers, and avoiding cutting flames 


and sharp top heats. This top pressure has been continually | 


maintained. Examination is made about every two hours, and 
any variation regulated by the primary air to the producers; the 
steam-injector arrangement previously referred to proving most 
efficient for this purpose. All damper positions are recorded as 
changes become necessary ; and in this connection we have found 
it useful to record this information on the buckstays, which we 
had specially stencilled for the purpose, appropriate to each re- 
tort. In this way the exact working position of each damper can 
be noted at a glance. After the retorts had reached working 
temperature, a careful examination was made of all brickwork, 
and particular attention was given to the points behind the buck- 
stays, in view of the fact that the cavity left between each setting 
came behind these. The cavities had been filled up at each end 
with cement; and as, in the event of any cracks developing, 
air was likely to be drawn in and lead to local combustion, it was 
necessary to be particularly careful. Finally, a careful examina- 
tion was made of the whole of the settings, and any small cracks 
made good. The whole of the settings from top to bottom and 
over the whole of the top area were then washed down with a 
mixture of thin “ Korktite” and lime. The front walls of the 
setting were also covered with a special insulating material for 
about eight feet down, to reduce radiation losses. 

During the first month of gas making, a straight coal gas was 
made, and all heats were regulated and adjusted to give uni- 
formity. The pyrometer used was the Cambridge and Paul dis- 
appearing filament instrument, which was found very suitable on 
account of its portability. The temperatures maintained were 
1280° to 1300° C. Before commencing steaming, extraction was 
slowed down, and the bottom heats slightly increased by adjust- 
ment of the producer gas and secondary air, to yive a lengthened 
flame. Steam was thén admitted at 15 lbs. per sq. in. at the 
outlet of a reducing valve through a nipple with a 4-in. hole at 
the retort; the steam, after passing through the nipple, being 
delivered to the tubes previously mentioned, which distributed it 
on each side of the charge. Superheaters are fixed both in the 
main flue and in the flue below the check dampers. The super- 
heater in the main flue is of the U-tube type. The whole of the 
steam service was well insulated with non-conducting material; 
and we are now enabled to maintain a steam temperature of 
500° Fahr. at the inlet of the retorts. 

Systematic analyses carried out with a Bone and Wheeler 
apparatus, showed that the nitrogen content of the gas was 
excessive, though there was not an abnormal quantity of oxygen 
present. This, with the fact that the carbon dioxide content was 
high, indicated that the bottom ironwork, which had not been 
removed, might be unsound; and, in order to confirm this, each 
setting was subjected to back pressure of 15 to 20 tenths, by par- 
tially closing the main off-take valve. This test was maintained 
until the whole of the ironwork had been examined; and it was 
fonnd that air was passing through the interstices which had de- 
veloped between the bottom castings and the first course of brick- 
work, also through slight cracks in the coke chambers. Asit was 
impossible to remedy the former from outside, the joints were 
made good from inside with heat-resisting cement as each retort 
stood off for scurfing; and we then had greatly improved results. 
The cracks in the coke chambers were repaired by patching with 
steel and asbestos sheets. The steam pressure was gradually 
increased up to 37 Ibs. per sq. in.. which is the pressure now 
maintained, and the nitrogen content of the gas was still farther 
reduced by reason of the increased volume of the gas at the 
lower end of the retorts reducing the excessive vacuum which 
previously existed there. Care was taken to keep the amount of 
water to the extractors and water-sealed doors at the minimum, 
to avoid cooling the hot coke zone by the wet steam formed, and 
the consequent effect upon the water-gas reaction. 

We have found the reconstructed producers to be one of the 
greatest improvements on the old plant.. The fronts are remark 
ably cool, a condition appreciated by the men engaged on fire 
cleaning. They are also most economical in working as com. 
pared with the old system of producers with false firebars, which 
were exceeding wasteful in fuel, due to the methods of cleaning. 
The percentage of combustible matter in the pan ashes is now 
very low. The fires are cleaned every four hours, and. in order 
to minimize the unavoidable leakage of fuel due to this work, 








the firemen are instructed to remove at each time of cleaning a 
specified quantity of ash from the ash pans. The removal of 
clinker is a comparatively easy matter, this being quite soft due 
to the diff ised steam from the injector arrangement underneath 
the fire. By this means we have beenm:able to reduce the per. 
centage of combustible matter in the pan ash to 16 to 18 pct, 
The pan ashes are sampled and tested twice each week. On re- 
moving the covers of the producers when being filled with coke, 
care is taken to use a lighted torch, to avoid explosion and con- 
sequent shaking of the settings. 

The actual time of filling each auxiliary bunker is strictly re- 
corded by the top men, as a guide to the speed of travel of the 
coal in each retort. With certain classes of coal we experienced 
some trouble in regulating the travel, and in this connection we 
made the experiment of mixing small breeze with the coal (the 
quantity of breeze being equal to about 5 p.ct. of the coal) on its 
way to the storage bunkers. While this undoubtedly assisted the 
travel of the charge, it had a tendency to produce a smaller coke, 
owing probably to the prevention by the breeze of complete caking 
of the coal. Incidentally, analyses of the gas showed an im- 
proved hydrogen and carbon monoxide content, which may be 
due to the coke presenting a greater surface and longer time con- 
tact for the decomposition of the steam. The experiment was 
discontinued after a time, owing to the scarcity of breeze; but 
the results are interesting, and we hope shortly to experiment 
further on theselines. It issuggested that this idea may be useful 
in connection with the use of Durham and certain classes of 
Yorkshire coal, which often give trouble when carbonized in 
vertical retorts. 

The coal used at present is proportioned at 80 p.ct. washed 
nuts and the remainder screened coal and beans. Spot and weekly 
bulk samples are analyzed, the average composition being: 


P.Ct. 
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The gas yield varies between 16,000 and 17,000 c.ft. per ton of 
a calorific value of 455 B.Th.U. gross. An analysis of the gasis: 


P.Ct. 
CO, 4°6 
Og o°4 
HC 1 6 
CO. 13'3 
CH, 2t°4 
Hy 49°4 
No 9°3 


From my experience there seems no doubt that a vertical-retort 
plant is exceedingly sensitive to the slightest changes in condi- 
tions; and to cbtain full efficiency, close supervision is essential. 
Various classes of coal behave very diffzrently during carboniza- 
tion; and on this account the correct mixing of the various kinds 
of coal found most suitable becomes an important item. It is 
desirable to endeavour to maintain uniformity from day to day, 
to avoid the necessity for frequent changes in the speed of ex- 
traction. Scurfing should be carried out at periods of not longer 
than six weeks, and care must be taken to examine and clean out 
inside the retorts the steam admission nozzles on either side. Any 
stoppage in these nozzles interferes with the admission of the full 
quantity of steam and its even distribution through the charge. 
To prevent hanging charges, it is essential that the heats should be 
so Controlled that the carbonizing of the charge is allowed to 
become well advanced in the upper portion of the retorts. Fur- 
ther, this ensures the most suitable conditions for the steam 
reaction at the lower part of the retorts. 

Rapid tests of spot samples of the crude gas for CO, and O; 
drawn from individual retorts or settings are very useful. These 
constituents of the gas provide a fairly reliable guide as to the 
water-gas reaction on any particular section of the plant, and an 
indication as to whether top or bottom leakage is occurring. The 
selection of men to operate a vertical-retort plant is, to my mind, 
a very important point. Conscientious men are of great assist- 
ance towards économic working, and, being constantly on the plant, 
are often able to report valuable observations. Cleanliness of the 
plant is in itself an aid to efficiency, and is usually appreciated 
and practised by such men. 

In conclusion, I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Mr. J. W. Allin, whom I have the privilege to serve, for his kind 
permission to include in these notes the information concerning 
the plant at West Bromwich. 

Discussion. 

The CuarrMAN congratulated Mr. Sylvester upon the completeness 
of bis paper. . 

Mr. C. F. Toosy (Coventry) said the paper was distinctive and in- 
formative, in that it recorded failures as well as successes. He regarded 
this as most important to janior members, because it indicated things 
to be avoided. He agreed as to the great advantage to be derived by 
the use of silica in the construction of retorts. There was no doubt 
that material high in silica was coming tothe fore. It effectively with- 
stood high temperatures for a long time. In his district such retorts 
had been continuously at work for six years, and had retained their 
shape very well, They were experimenting with a setting constructed 
entirely of silica. As to the introduction of air by steaming jets, he 
would like to know if there was any difficulty in accurately adjastiné 
the air supply. A common experience was hindrance from an accumlu- 
lation of scale. 
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Mr. E. H. Wricut (Wolverhampton), speaking of the steam injection 
of the primary air, wondered if this was as efficient as it might be. 
His experience with horizontal settings proved it to be erratic. Never- 
theless, it was an improvement upon the old method of admitting 
primary air tbrough tbe clinkering doors, z : 

Mr. C, F. W. REnpDLE (Redditch) thought Mr. Sylvester and his 
fellow workers had overcome their difficulties very well. He agreed 
that it was equally important that they should know the reasons of 
failures as well as of successes. Silica was a refractory material pre- 
ferable to fireclay. Owing to the difference in the coefficients of 
expansion of silica and fireclay, there was an element of risk in the 
use of a composite material. 

Mr. A. R. MyHicr (Birmingham) suggested that the provision of an 
orifice meter for regulating the steam to the retorts was desirable. 

Mr. W. J. Pickerinc (Nechells) said the paper was a worthy effort 
on the part of one of their younger members, Such contributions 
should be encouraged and supported. He pointed out that in general 
working the admixture of breeze with coal was impracticable. He 
agreed, however, that it might be useful in certain circumstances. 
Fine Durham coal might possibly be improved by such procedure. It 
was difficult to ensure the proper distribution of steam to each indivi- 
dual retort. Something was wanted in addition to the ordinary pres- 
sure gauge. The meter suggested might be very useful, especially in 
7-ton retorts. 

Mr. G. E, Currier (Smethwick) said his experience with regard to 
the secondary-air flues coincided with that of Mr. Sylvester. They 
cut out the water from the furnaces, and depended upon steam to 
keep them cool. The use of silica enabled them to maintain high tem- 
peratures without trouble. 

Mr. SYLVEsTER, in reply, pointed out that no difficulty was experi- 
enced in keeping steam constant at the nozzles. The throughput was 
4 tons 8 cwt. to 4 tons 10 cwt. per retort. No trouble was caused by 
pitching. 

|A paper on “Consumers’ Complaints,” with which Mr. H. 
Percy followed, is held over.] 


LUBRICATION OF WORKS PLANT. 


DISCUSSION ON MR. W. T. KENSHOLE’S PAPER. 


The paper on the above subject presented to the London and 
Southern District Junior Gas Association, on Feb. 22, by Mr. 
W. T. Kenshole, of Lea Bridge, was published on pp. 490-1 of 
last week’s “ JouRNAL.” Aninformative discussion took place. 

Discussion. 


The PresipENnT (Mr. Walter Grogono, Gas Light and Coke Com. 
pany), remarking that this was the author’s first paper before the 
Association, congratulated him upon the thorough manner in 
which he had dealt with his subject, and also upon his good fortune 
in being with a Company who looked after an item of detail in the 
way described in the paper. Mr. Kenshole began by stating tbat the 
correct grades of lubricant should be employed.- Here be had hit the 
nail right on the head. Get the correct oil,.and apply it in the proper 
manner, and the money aspect would be all right. Then he went on 
to tell them tbat all cans should be distinctly labelled. It was, of 
course, no use having the oil ‘carefully sent out by the storekeeper, 
and then letting the man in the engine house pick up the nearest can, 
without taking the trouble to see that he had got theright one. With 
regard to the statement that the feed varied with the change of tem- 
perature in the engine room, personally he (the President) did not 
consider that changes in temperature would affect the oil very much. 
Such changes were not very great ina room in which engines were 
running. It seemed to him that leaving tar and liquor pumps out in 
the open was asking for trouble. They should all be housed some- 
where, and if possible all together. If they were in the engine house, 
the driver had them under his eye the whole time, and so it was 
always possible to get to the man who was responsible for lubri- 
cating them. He took it that at the end of the month the total oil 
issued was added up, and then balanced against the stock. Did the 
two balance, because in every case he (the President) knew of, this 
was not the case? If one had agallon can of oil, the next time it was 
filled one did not get a gallon into it; thus there was always a surplus 
in the stores, With regard to the chart showing the monthly con- 
sumption of oil per million cubic feet of gas made, he bad been won- 
dering whether this was a fair way to take it. If the resulting figures 
were used for comparing one works with another, then he considered 
it was not a fair basis to adopt. He had tried in the case of one 
works to plot the oil on Mr. Kenshole's chart, but could not do it. 
On only three occasions did he get his line on to that chart at all, 
Had Mr. Kenshole had any experience with graphite? His (the 
Speaker's) had not been encouraging. He had met with some very 
high-priced graphites, but they all contained a certain amount of car- 
bon, and the wear had been excessive. 

Mr. E. E. Catvert (Gas Light and Coke Company) said it was by 
going thoroughly into matters of detail such as this that it was possible 
to increase the efficiency of a station asa whole. As the author had 
said, there were no doubt advantages attached to the new form of con- 
tract he had outlined, but it:seemed that there were disadvantages too. 
In the summer the output of gas was probably only one-half what it 
Was in the winter, but the oil requirement in the summer would not 
be half that of the winter, In acase he took, there was a difference 
of o's gallon per million cubic feet of gas made. He did not know 
Whether the contract would be based on the summer make or the 
winter make. If on the summer make, he doubted whether the con- 
tractor would be able to supply mechanical lubricators and filters, and 
Pay a bonus at the end. _He would have liked to hear more about 
8taphite as a lubricant. One particular part of a gas plant required a 
800d deal of attention, and that was the levers of the retort lids. If 
one used oil, with a very high temperature it was found that the lever 
came stiff, and in some cases had to be hit hard with a hammer to 
Move it. At his works, the experience had been that graphite, mixed 
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with cylinder oil, formed a very good lubricant for these levers. The 
cylinder oil dried away, and left the grapbite surface for lubrication. 

Mr. D. J. Winstow (Lea Bridge District Gas Company), referring 
particularly to gas-engines, remarked that the autbor bad shown them 
that lubrication required close attention, so that they could see exactly 
what went on. The autbor said it should be borne in mind that a 
temperature of between 2000° and 2620° Fabr. was developed at the 
instant of explosion in the cylinder. He believed Sir Dugald Clerk 
gave the temperature as from 1820° to 2000° C, In the case of small 
gas-engines working on the district, the tendency was to over-lubricate 
with the oil can. It was necessary, too, to watch compressors on dis- 
trict work, to see that they were not over-lubricated. If they were, 
oil was liable to get into the pipes and stop-up the very smail nipples 
of burners and appliances. 

Mr. F. J. Pearce (North Middlesex Gas Company) said they were 
particularly indebied to the autbor, inasmuch as he had given them a 
paper on a subject which suffered from a good deal of neglect. He 
had never come across another paper, read before a Gas Asso- 
ciation at any rate, which dealt with lubrication, It was an im- 
portant question. Mr. Kenshole was quite right when he spoke of 
securing the proper grade of oil for particular work. Generally, be 
(the speaker) had found in his own experience that it was the highbest- 
grade oils, and therefore probably the oils which cost most per gallon, 
which gave the greatest efficiency, and were the cheapest in the long 
rno, Consequently, it did not pay to go running about to save 1d. or 
2d. per gallon on oil. The President had asked for some experiences 
with graphite. Well, some years ago he (Mr. Pearce) had been able 
to effect a very large saving by substituting grease cups in certain 
cases, and using grapbite grease instead of oil. The same quality of 
graphite grease had pow been used for years, and it was excellent in 
every respect. He agreed with the President’s remark that possibly 
the basis taken by Mr. Kenshole in his chart and table was not a fair 
one upon which to compare one works with another, His own figures 
for 1923 bad been worked out in gallons per million cubic feet of gas 
made. He had not been in the habit of doing this, but had previously 
always taken the oil in stock at the beginning of the year, added the 
oil and grease bought, deducted what was in stock at the end of the 
year, and then worked out the total cost of lubrication. For last year 
the cost was 4s. 11°65d. per million cubic feet made; and seeiog that 
the average cost of oi! was 2s. 4d. per gallon, this represented a shade 
over 2 gallons per million, as compared with the author's 395. He 
did not know whether tois was a fair comparison as between one 
works and another; the difference was very big. As a matter of 
fact, it was very neafly one-half, and he would like if possible to find 
out exactly where this difference arose, 

Mr. D. C. Cross (Lea Bridge) added his meed of praise to Mr, 
Kensbole for bis effort on behalt of the Association. As to comparing 
one works with another in respect of lubrication, he was absolutely 
convinced that it was impossible to do this on an equitable basis, and 
nO oil company would quote for one works on the basis of the experi- 
ence which they bad gsined wi h another, It was utterly impossible. 
Tbey bad only gone on the oil, but what about the grease? Some 
people were mad on grease, while others would use only oil. Again, 
the oil used on the water-gas section of a works was a very small item 
compared with that required for the coal-gas section. He hadan idea 
tbat Mr. Pearce’s water-gas percentage was high. It also made a 
difference wheiber or not a plant was working up to its full capacity. 
In the matter of grapbite bis own experience had been fairly bappy. 
At his works they started using it in connection with the vertical 
retorts, where the lubricators were at different heats. It was found 
that if the same grease was put into all the cups, trouble arose. 
However, they got down to three grades of grease for different cups, 
and now they had managed to reduce this totwo. It required wa'ch- 
ing, but graphite must not be condemned until they really knew all 
aboutit. He agreed that graphite mixed with oil for lids was an ideal 
arrangement. 

Mr. H. W. KerripceE (Croydon) pointed out that a proper oil film in 
internal combustion engines was most important. The whole thing 
depended upon the quality of the oil. 

Mr. J. H. Gotpdsmitu (Sou:h Suburban Gas Company) asked the 
author what he did with the recovered oil. 

Mr. LeonarD Lacey (Gas Light and Coke Company), referring to 
the distribution of oil from the stores, inquired whether the author 
had any system of rationing oil. That was avery good method, but it 
needed to be used with discretion. He had known cases of engine 
drivers, who bad unfortunately run out of oi), resorting to a very poor 
substitute in order to try and keep the engine running. It was well 
therefore to have some reserve which might be got at when the store 
was not available. Mention bad been made of the varying capacity of 
a can according to the quantity of oil left in it. It was rather good 
practice to have an appliance, such as could be obtained now, by which 
an absolutely fixed quantity was obtained. In connection with the 
lubrication of retort lid levers, Mr. Calvert had stated that a mixture 
of graphite and oil was used, and Mr. Cross bad expressed the opinion 
that the addition of graphite to the oil was good. Personally, he 
would advise them to leave out the oil. If they took a mixture of 
graphite and water, and dipped the lever in while bot, a film of abso- 
lutely dry graphite would be obtained, and be found this better than 
any kind of oil. He agreed with what had already been said on the 
matter of comparison. Certainly the only rational metbod was the 
cost per million cubic feet of gas made. 

Mr. T. H. Prater (Tottenham) thought that the storing of barrels 

nder cover was a very important point. O.] was ofien seen stored in 
the open, and when the rain got on the wocd it dissolved tbe glue, 
which might have undesirable effects. Nothing had been said about 
works locomotives, which seemed to receive very little attention. 
Very often only one kind of oil was used on a locomotive for all pur- 
poses. He thought that some marine engines went for a considerable 
time without any lubrication, after they had been treated with 
graphite, With reference to the use of oils, after they had been passed 
tbrough the filter, oils ought always to be employed for the particular 
purpose for which they were intended, 

Mr. C. J. SaunpErs (South Metropolitan Gas Company) asked 
whether the author thought a barrel represented the ideal as a means 
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of transporting lubricating oil. Also, had he any information as to the 
efficiency of mechanical filters and separators ? 

The PresiDEnT said he had been referring to graphite lubrication as 
applied to engines. For hot retort levers he believed it might be use- 
ful in some form—he was inclined to think without the oil. As to his 
being unable to get on to Mr. Kensbole’s chart, he might say that the 
lowest figure he bad for 1923 was 1'11 gallons, and the highest 2°16 
gallons. He did, however, agree that it was unfair to compare any 
two works, unless one knew the whole of the local conditions. 

Mr. KENSHOLE, in the course of his reply to the questions raised in 
the discussion, said that perbaps the temperature in an engine room 
might not vary very much; but it was not altogether a question of 
the general alteration of temperature, but as to whether a particular 
lubricator was more or Jess in a draught. There was no doubt it paid 
to cover all tar and liquor pumps. As to balancing the oil stocks, the 
lighter the oil the nearer one got to a correct figure. But the reliable 
way of doing it was to take stocks, and not to go so much by the book, 
The book was only used really for purposes of control. Notwo works 
could be compared, and gallons per million cubic feet made was not 
the fairest way of doing it. Cost was the proper method to adopt. As 
to Mr. Winslow's question regarding 2000° C. or 2000° Fahr., a booklet 
he had with him said 2000° to 2600° Fahr. For the actual compres- 
sion chambers of compressors one needed a special class of oil, and 
the lower the consumption could be kept, within limits, the better. 
From what he knew, there was no doubt that the figures of oil con- 
sumption in connection with the lubrication of carburetted water-gas 
plant were very much lower per million cubic feet than for coal gas 
plant. It was absolutely necessary in all cases to use thecorrect grade 
of oil. They used the-recovered oils for ordinary work. The oils 
were kept separate. The oil was not exactly rationed, but they found 
out what was an economical figure to and worked as nearly as pos- 
sible to this, Some men used a lot more than others, It was very 
interesting to hear of the use of graphite and water for lever lids. 
They were using on their gas-engines compounded oils, and were 
getting very good results with them. Tanks would be better for trans- 
porting oil, 1f the scale of consumption warranted the adoption of 
this method. He could not give figures as to the efficiency of filters 
and separat« rs 

The author was heartily thanked for bis paper on the proposition of 
Mr. W. Newton Bootu (Woolwich Arsenal), seconded by Mr. J. K. 
Grant (South Suburban Gas Company). 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCER-GAS FIRED 
FURNACES. 


A Meeting of the Birmingham Metallurgical Society was held 
at Wolverhampton on Feb. 28, when Mr. T. Tersen, B.Sc., 
gave a lecture entitled “ Notes on the Development of Producer- 
Gas Fired Furnaces.” 

Mr. Teisen said that producer-gas fired furnaces had been used 
extensively in certain industries for many years. They had 
lately been given a new life by being adopted for other 
purposes, on account of their economical working and other 
advantages. They might be classified, according to their con- 
struction, into those having their own producers and those con- 
nected with central producers; or, according to their working 
method, into regenerative furnaces in which the secondary com- 
bustion air was pre-heated on the intermittent system introduced 
by Siemens, recuperative furnaces in which the secondary air 
was pre heated on the continuous system, and, last, those with- 





out heat recovery. With the aid of lantern slides the lecturer . 


described the workings of these different types, including examples 
from the iron and steel, metal, enamelling, and glass industries. 
Gas firing, he said, had been introduced into these industries in 
Germany, France, Belgium, and other European countries, and 
in America, replacing the less economical direct fired and other 
furnaces. In this country they had been introduced for most 
purposes, but only to a slight extent. 

Mr. D. H. Ingall, proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said that metallurgists used more types of furnaces than did 
any other industry. Unfortunately, in putting down a furnace, 
manufacturers often failed to give the same consideration to 
suitability for the purpose as they did with other portions of their 
plant. Mr. L. Nettleton referred to the small type of furnaces 
used in the nut and bolt and other industries in the district. In 
these, coke, town gas, and fuel oil were found most economical. 
With producer gas they could not get the necessary speed of 
working. He agreed as to the importance of adapting the type 
of furnace to. the object in view. In the Midlands they often 
found an expensive plant installed which failed to give its full 
results, owing to the fact that it was used with already existing 
furnaces which had not been designed for the operation. Mr. 
Specker spoke from experience of the use of gas-fired furnaces 
for small forgings, and of their advantages over furnaces using 
solid fuel. Town gas for large furnaces, he declared, had been 
found satisfactory. 

Mr. Teisen, in reply, said that for many metallurgical purposes 
producer-gas fired furnaces could be used with advantage. Ger» 
erally, it was desirable to have the recuperation close up, but this 
was not so great an advantage as to have the regeneration close 
up. For annealing and many other purposes, it was, of course, 
an advantage to have one central producer plant. The facility 
with which the heat could be regulated and applied as desired 
was one of the great recommendations of gas firing. For nut- 
and: bolt and other small work, one could get nothing more 
efficient than a furnace fired with oil or coke. A gas-fired furnace 
had to be rua at a very high temperature in order to get the in- 
tense radiation that could be secured from a coke fire. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 


All-Gas Houses. 


S1r,—Arising out of recent correspondence in the “ JouRNAL” upon 
this subject, it is often said that gas is too expensive to be used as the 
sole agent for supplying the whole of one’s domestic requirements, In 
this respect it is possible that my personal experiences may be of ia. 
terest to your readers. I have an all gas house, this containing two 
gas-fires of the “St, Nicholas’’ type for diniog-room and drawing- 
room (both of which rooms are on the large size), five bedroom gas- 
fires of ordinary “Metro” design, one gas-cooker, one gas refuse 
destructor, one Clark’s gas syphon stove, one gas-heated hot-water 
circulator (Potterton), and twenty lighting burners. I have no coal 
fires, and use no electricity. 

Unfortunately, I cannot give a full year’s figures, as I came into the 
house on April 5, 1923, and therefore those below cover three quarters 
only :— 


Period Therms 

from Used.* 
Aprils toJuly4. . 202 8d. per therm . $6 34 8 
July 4toOct.4. . 136 . . 8Sdi.,, wes 410 8 
Oct. 4 to Jan. 3,1924 405 ... &d..., ir Swat 13 10 Oo 
$2415 4 


* 560 B.Th.U. quality. + Present price. 


Assuming tbat the current quarter will amount to the same as for 
last quarter—and the consumption to date (284 therms) indicates that 
this will be approximately correct—the annual cost will be £38 5s. 4d. 
for gas alone. 

It is true that there are only three, and sometimes four, persons 
living in the house, but there is certainly no stint placed upon the use 
of gas. At least two or three hot baths are required every day ; and 
tbe fires in both the dining-room and the drawing-room, which are in 
constant use, are not of the most economical ty p32, although they make 
a special appeal to people who would not be content with the ordinary 
type of gas-fire for sitting-room use. | 

That much labour is saved by this complete use of gas goes without 
saying, and it would appear to me that it is practicable for a consider- 
able section of the public to look upon all-gas houses as quite within 
their means, G. M. Git. 


119, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, Feb. 28, 1924. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Meters.—No. 209,855. 
Simpson, S , of Newton Abbot. 
No. 28,934 ; Oct. 24, 1922. 


This invention relates to station meters of the wet type, and has 
among its objects to provide a meter in which the bearings of the 
spindle of the rota'ing drum or measuring chamber may be effectively 
lubricated aad readily examined and repaired. Accordingly, the 
spindle of the rotating drum 1s extended so that the bearings, prefer- 
ably of the ball or other antifriction type, may be arranged in water- 
tight chambers. : . 

The chambers carrying the bearings are arranged one in the front 
plate of the meter casing, and one in the spout or inlet connection at 
the rear of the meter. This inlet spout has a tube formed in the 
centre, so that the spindle may be carried to the outside of the spout. 
Tbe chambers are so formed that they can be filled with grease or oil, 
and a cup leather of the hydraulic type or a gland is provided to pre- 
vent the escape of oil or grease into the interior of the meter, and 
the entrance of water into the bearing chamber. Pneumatic or spring 
pressure is provided, so that the pressure on the grease is greater than 
the pressure of water from the interior of the meter. Meral or glass 
covers are provided on the bearing chambers; and hand or mechani- 
cally operated pumps may be provided for maintaining pneumatic 
pressure on the grease, F 

Suitable gearing is provided in one of the bearing chambers, and 4 
spindle working in a gland or leather cup is carried from the chamber 
1o the recording index mechanism. The inlet spout or connection is 
so arranged as to be detachable without removing the front plates of 
the meter. 














Gasifying Fuels with High Volatile Contents. 


No. 209,955. 


BASKERVILLE, C. H. V., of Salisbury, South Rhodesia. 
No. 2755; Jan. 30, 1923. 

This invention relates to a plant designed to deal with bituminous 
and non-bituminous fuel, and is characterized in that the disadvantages 
that have hitherto made themselves apparent with both the single and 
double (or up and down) draught producers have been eliminated, 
while the special advantages of each have been retained, together with 
some special features. : 

The invention is directed to the kind of up-draught gas producer 
wherein the tar, which is of the highest calorific value, is gasied, and 
the volatile matter drawn away from the coal which is being coked. 
The producer has (1) only one fire, and that on the grate, thereby 
preventing the volatile matters passing out of the producer uncon- 
sumed, distillation being under complete control, in that the fire 18 
not swamped with damp or highly-volatile fresh fuel; and (2) a con: 
tainer, that part of which under the hopper or the like is enlarger iis 
form a retort heated by the flow of hot gas, the tar and other volatile 
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matter thereby driven off being withdrawn by suction and passed 
through the fire, where they are consumed, thereby providing addi- 
tional gas. 

The patentee claims: An up-draught gas-producer of the above 
nature characterized (1) in that the producer is constituted by a cast- 
jron base set in a water seal, a vertical shell mounted on the base, a 
cover to the shell, a retort with a trunk large in proportion to the 
size of the producer and extending downwardly therein, a baffle ex- 
tending half-way round the trunk, a gas outlet located above the 
baffle, a distributor with inlets opening into the base, a fan and pipe 
connection coupling-up distributor and the upper part of the retort, 
a firegrate consisting of vertical standards supporting a circular dead- 
plate, and an annular space between the deadpiate and the inner cir- 
cumference of the lining of the shell ; (2) in that the water heater, or 
the gas outlet pipe, is fitted with a flap valve, so that dust and grit 
can be drawn to a down pipe for removal at the water seal during 
the working of the producer; and (3) that the vaporizer is provided 
with a spiral coil on the gas outlet pipe, to allow the drip to travel 
downwards in contact with the hot surface till evaporated, the pipe 
also carrying a tray to hold a surplus of water. 


Handles for Cooking Utensils.—No. 209,992. 


Tue Gas Licut anp Coxe Company, and Hott, E. C., both of 
Horseferry Road, S.W. 1. 


No. 8617; March 26, 1923. 


This invention provides a detachable handle for use with cooking 
utensils. It is stamped from sheet metal, and bent to the shape of the 
pan to be fitted, so that the claw-shaped end extends beneath the pan 
and the inclined portion (when the handle is slipped into place) is em- 
braced by a loop on the side of the pan. 

Thus one handle may serve for several pans, and for loops at the 
ends or sides of utensils; and, furthermore, the latter will pack into 
one another for transit, instead of being encumbered with rigid 
bandles. 


Gas-Taps.—No. 210,026. 
RapiaTION LimiTED, and Bay ey, C. S., both of Birmingham. 
No, 20,961; Aug. 17, 1923. 


This invention relates to a security gas-tap, of which we reproduce 
a sectional side elevation and an end elevation showing the plug 
locked in the closed position. 











Bayley’s Gas-Tap (Messrs. Radiation Limited). 


it will be seen that the outer end of the tapered rotatable plug is 
slotted, and that a flat finger-piece is hinged therein. This finger- 
piece bas lateral projections, either of which will fall into a slot and 
lock the plug when the latter is in the closed position ; while shoulders 


are formed in the projections to permit rotation when the finger-piece 
is raised, 





Incandescent Burners.—No. 210,020. 
Fisk, J. W., of Cardiff. 
No. 16,918 ; June 29, 1923. 


This invention refers to inverted burners of the type in which a 
diaphragm chamber is arranged a short distance above the burner 
Hore or the purpose of breaking up and preheating the stréam of gas 

air. . 

_ The specification describes a special form of diaphragm, rectangular 
in plan and with corrugations designed to impart a swirling motion to 
the mixiure before it proceeds to the burner head by way of gaps cut 
out of the sides of the diaphragm. 


Benzole Recovery.—No. 210,114. 
AGUILLOoN, J. E., of Paris. 
No. 25,377; Sept. 19, 1922. 


This invention relates to a process of recovery of benzole from coal 
by which only 4 grammes of benzole are left per cubic metre of 

The gas under treatment is sent in the first place into a condenser 
wherein :t is cooled to about o° C. This condenser serves for the con- 
densation of the greater part of the water and the naphthalene, and it 
may Consist of an upright chamber or column with Raschig rings in 
heap & cooling liquid is caused to descend, or of a set of tubes cooled 
2 the evaporation of a liquefied gas. The gas is then sent through a 
prs exchanger, and then round a set of tubes constituting the benzole- 

es jevice and cooled in the interior to — 50° C. by the expansion 
. a d carbonic acid. 


ole, which condenses in a snow-like mass upon the set-of 
tubes, is re 


moved by mechanically operated scrapers, and drops to the 


bottom of the receptacle. It can readily be removed in the solid state, 
or in the liquid state by maintaining the lower part of the receptacle 
at a temperature slightly above o° C. After leaving the benzole- 
removing device between — 30° and — 40°, the gas returns to the heat- 
exchanger, wherein it becomes heated at the expense of the ingoing 
gas. 

The heat-exchanger may be constituted by two chambers or columns 
with rings of the Raschig type, and a cooling effect between them is 
obtained by circulating a calcium chloride brine (in a manner known 
in the art of refrigeration). 

The patentee claims that the process can be economically employed 
even for the treatment of small quantities of gas, since it requires only 
the power necessary to drive the carbonic acid compressor used for 
refrigeration, and obviates the use of oils and steam. 


Two-Stage Manufacture of Gas.—No. 210,356. 
Travers, M. W., of Highgate, and Crarxe, F, W., of Lymm. 
No. 16,960; June 29, 1923. 


This invention is a modification of that described in specification 
No. 198 777 [see “‘ JouRNAL” for July 18, 1923, p. 312]. It will be re- 
membered that in that invention some of the gas leaving the upper part 
of the carbonization chamber duriog the run is forced through a 
regenerator which bas been previously heated by the blow gas, and 
the gas so heated is delivered to the lower part of the carbonization 
chamber. According tothe present invention the gas manufactured is 
enriched by passing a portion of it, which has been regeneratively 
heated, through a chamber which has been heated by the blow gases 
and into which a bydrocarbon oil is introduced. 
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H 
Two-Stage Manufacture of Enriched Gas. 


The invention is illustrated by the accompanying drawing, which 
is a diagrammatic view of the plant. In this diagram, A is the carboni- 
zation chamber, and B the gasification chamber. C is a passage 
through which the blow gases pass from B to the bottom of a re- 
generator D filled with brick chequer-work and provided with a stack 
valve S and a secondary air inlet W. U and V are valves for ad- 
mitting air and steam respectively beneath the chamber B. During 
the run, gas passes from the top of chamber A through a scrubber 
K and condenser L past a valve R to the main H, which leads to tbe 
gasholder. From a convenient point in the main H, a by-pass leads 
to a circulator G adapted to force some of the gas from the main past 
a valve Q to the top of the regenerator D. E is the enriching 
chamber which, like the regenerator, is filled with brick chequer-work 
and communicates by a passage Z with the regenerator D at any con- 
venient level. If preferred, the passage Z may communicate directly 
with the passage C. In the bottom of the chamber E is a secondary- 
air inlet Y, by which air can be introduced to complete the combus- 
tion of the blow gas as it passes up from the chamber E to the stack 
valve T. X is a sprayer by which oil can be introduced into the 
chamber E, from the top of which a pipe N leads to a wash box M, 
from which the enriched gas issues to a cooler O, and so through a 
valve P to a point in the main between the intake of the circulator 
G and the gasholder. In operating the plant, the valve P, Q and R, 
are first closed, the stack valves S and T and the air-blast vaive U are 
opened, and air is blown into B till the temperature is raised suffici- 
ently for the production of water gas by subsequent steaming. During 
this operation the blow gas, containing carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide, passes through the channel C, and is distributed through 
the vessels D and E in proportions which can be regulated by 
restricting the openings of Sand T. Secondary air may be admitted 
at W and Y. Thus, the temperatures to which the vessels D and E 
are raised during the blow period can be controlled and regulated. 
At the end of the blow period the secondary air is cut off at W and 
Y, and the air blast valve U is closed. The steam valve V is opened, 
stack valves S and T are closed, and the valves P and R are 
opened. The circulator G is set in motion, the valve © 1s opened, 
and oil is sprayed into E by the sprayer X. The water gas generated 
in B passes upwards through the coal in A, and, with the gas pro- 
duced by the distillation of the coal, passes through the scrubber K 
and the condenser L to the main H. Some of this gas is forced by 
the circulator G to the top of the regenerator D, and passes through 
it, being heated in the process. The stream of gas divides at the 
bottom of the regenerator. Part of it enters the bottom of the car- 
bonization chamber A, through the channel C, and part of it passes 
through the channel Z into the bottom of the carburettor E, and 
flows upwards, together with the sprayed oil, which, in contact with 





the hot brickwork, and by the action of the hydrogen in the gas, is 
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converted into permanent hydrocarbon gas. . The enriched gas passes 
through the pipe N, the wash box M, the cooler O, and the valve P 
to the main H ; and, as the quantity of gas passing the valve P can 
be controlled, the quantity of gas entering the carburettor E is also 
under control, 


Coke-Discharging Ram.—No. 210,240. 
RIDE AND BELL, Ltp., of Misterton, and Rive, J. A., of Headon. 
No, 33,731; Dec. 11, 1922. 


This invention relates to the construction and operation of a rack- 
propelled coke ram for gas retorts. The ram is of the pivoted-section 
type, with rigid head. 

According to the invention both the rigid head portion of the ram 
and its sectional continuation are formed from material comprising two 
side flanges and a central web—preferably rolled steel of the section 
known as ‘' broad flange beam” (fig.1.) The side flanges of the ram 
sections are notched or recessed on the upper side at each end (fig. 2) ; 
and links having shouldered or cranked ends (figs. 3 and 4) fitting such 
notched portions are secured along the upper edges of the side flanges, 
preferably flush therewith at the top. The ram sections are pivoted 
together by these shouldered ends of the links; and it will be appre- 
ciated that the engagement of the shouldered ends of the links with 
the notched portions of the flanges will reduce the shearing stress on 
the rivets when the ram is in operation. Further, such shearing stress 
is similarly reduced by the interlocking design of the link ends. 
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threaded coupling ring formed on its inner periphery with two diamet. 
rally opposed slots presenting key-ways engaged by the flanges. The 
ring is fitted into an internally screw-threaded aperture in a connec- 
tion bracket or the like, to which is led the gas connection and which 
serves to carry the nipple holder, the bracket supporting the injector 
tube in axial alignment with the gas nipple. 


Briquetting Fuel.—No. 210,466. 


WoopaLt, Dockuam, & JonEs (1920), Ltp., and Duckwa,, Sir A, 
M'D., both of Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


No. 20,827; July 29, 1922. No. 1123; Jan. 12, 1923. 


The patentees point out that in briquetting coal the process should 
be so conducted that the particles of fuel under operation are sur. 
rounded by an atmosphere of those products of carbonization which 
in a distillation process would eventually become the heaviest portions 
of the pitch oils. The particles of coal are coated with the final resi. 
due of the volatile constituents of the coal, which, with the condensed 
vapours of the heavier pitch oils, together form the binding material 
for the carbonaceous matter. 

The illustration is a section through a lead-bath carbonizing still of 
the kind described in specification No. 192,572 combined with an 
apparatus for briquetting carbonized fuel delivered from the still. 

Pulverized coal is fed on to the surface of the molten lead through a 
gas-tight feeding device, and is caused to pass through the metal in 





























The rack is provided by teeth formed on the links (seen in figs. 3 
and 4). These may be hollow, and some of the rivets securing the 
links to the ram sections may pass through them. The lower side 
flanges of the ram are preferably reinforced by plates which overlap 
the ram sections so as to break joint; thus counteracting any,tendency 
to lateral bending of the ram. 

The toothed wheel driving the ram (figs. 5 and 6) is provided with a 
double set of teeth, and may be built from a central hub by securing 
thereto two toothed rings, one on each side. These rings may be 
cranked to provide the cylindrical portions to bear on the edges of the 
ram flanges. If desired, the end teeth of the rack may be movable in 
one direction only, so as automatically to stop the movement of the ram 
at either end of its travel. 

Fig. 7 is a plan of the complete ram. 


Grilling and Toasting Apparatus.—No. 210,340. 
RoxsourGu, A. B., of Monkseaton. 
No. 13,021]; May 15, 1923. 

This invention relates to grilling and toasting apparatus comprising 
a drip tin or tray and a vertically adjustable grid which supports the 
meat, &c., to be grilled or toasted. The object is to provide an im- 
proved adjustable grid and means for supporting it in the drip tin. 

This is effected by means of a pair of resilient handles on the grid. 
At the rear end the grid is adapted to engage one of a vertical series 
of supports, and at the front end the resilient handles normally engage 
one of a vertical series of pairs of notches, stops, or like supporting 
means, 


Injector for Gas-Burners.—No. 210,301. 


KEITH AND BLackMAN Company, Ltp., and Keitu, G., both of 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


No. 5179; Feb. 22, 1923. 


This invention relates to an injector device for gas burners, and has 
for its primary object to provide a construction that is inexpensive, but 


ensures correct formation and location of the venturi passage. 


The venturi injector tube is constructed of two symmetrical stamp- _ 


ings which are formed with longitudinal flanges and to which th 


proper concavity may readily be imparted in the stamping operation ; 
the flanges of mating stampings being welded or otherwise secured 


together. 


The inlet end of the injector is inserted into an externally screw- | 


Coke Ram—Messrs 





























FIG. 7 


Ride and Bell, Ltd. 








the form of a thin layer ona revolving roller. The elastic fluids evolved 
during the carbonization of the coal escape under their own pressure 
through a pipe which extends through the wall of the still and has one 
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A Woodall-Duckham Briquetting Plant 


of its open ends near the surface of the molten metal and the other! 
a chamber which contains briquetting drums of well-known patter?. 
On the right is seen the hydraulic main of a gas-collecting plant. { 

The gases escaping from the still carry with them the particles ° 
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coal which have been carbonized by passage through the molten lead 
and deliver them to the briquetting drums, contact with which cools 
tbe particles so that while they are being compressed into briquettes 
they condense on tbeir surface the heavier constituents of the vapours 
carried by the gases. The formed briquettes fall from the drums to 
the bottom of the chamber. Ia order that they may remain out of 
contact with air until sufficiently cool, the briquettes are passed into a 
cooling chamber. 

The nature of the matter which condenses on the carbonized par- 
ticles depends on the character of the coal and the temperature of the 
lead bath. When the condensate is sufficiently bituminous, it will 
serve to bind more particles than those delivered from the still; in 
this case finely subdivided coke may-be fed to the briquetting drums 
through the supplementary pipe on the right. 


Purifier Grids.—No. 210,616. 
SPENCER, J. A., of Southall. 
No. 2029; Jan. 23, 1923. 

This invention relates to an improved construction of flat grid and 
supports, for the material in gas purifiers. 

According to the invention, each grid comprises one or two flat rows 
of bars, composed either of mild-steel channel, angle, or T bars, or of 
rectangular wood laths, or a combination thereof. These bars fit 
loosely in recesses in one side of a single row of cross-bars, or in the 
corresponding sides of superimposed cross-bars, carried by joists rest- 
ing upon separate pillars. The bars relatively are staggered through- 
out the purifier; and in the grid with two rows of bars the space be- 
tween the rows will serve as a distributing agent for the gases filtering 
through. 

The grids thus formed are supported by mild-steel channelled or the 
like bars, the flanges of which fit within corresponding recesses formed 
in the top of suitable pillar supports. The pillars supporting each 
superimposed grid rest upon the support bars immediately over the 
corresponding pillars of the grid below. 

It is pointed out that the grids may be constructed in convenient 
sections ; but the patentee recommends “ the loose construction, built 
up piece by piece,” as “the most economical and stable; the parts 
readily fit the positions to which they are assigned, and they are easily 
handled, and have a much longer life.” 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “Official Journal” for Feb. 27.] 
Nos, 4093 to 4705: 

AtkINSON, J. S.— Gas-producers.” No. 4367. 

Batt, W.—“ Dry gas-meters.” No. 4346. 

Boucuton, H, F.— Manufacture of coal-gas.” No. 4523. 

Cairns, R. M.—See Batt, W. No. 4346. 

CuancEe Bros. & Co., Ltp.—* Gas-measuring apparatus.” 
4687, 4688. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & WILTON’sS PATENT FurNAcE Co., Ltp — 
“Manufacture of sulpbate of ammonia.” No, 4397. 

DempsTER & Sons, Ltp., R.—‘ Regenerator furnaces.” No, 4545 

Humpurey, H. A,— Manufacture of combustible gases.” No. 
4649 

Laxe. W. H.—* Means for measuring flow of fluids.” 

M'‘Lousxy, W. B.— Register stoves, &c.” No. 4406. 

MicHaLski, R,—* Coke loaders with vertically-movable shovels.” 
No. 4289. 

Ricuarps, S. W.—“ Joints for pipe mains.” No. 4555. 

Seas Akt -Grs.—“ Gas-burners.” No. 4662. 

Stein & ATKINSON, Ltp.—See Atkinson, J.S. No. 4367. 
naa Ammonia & NITRATES, Ltp.—See. Humphrey, H. A. 

0. 4649. 

Toocoop, H. J.—See Dempster & Sons, Ltd., R. No. 4545. 

Vipat, A. E.—See Selas Akt.-Ges. No. 4662. 

Witson, J. H. and Witson Gas-Mrters, Ltp.—“ Coin-freed 
mechanism.”. No. 4237. 

Witton, N., and T. O.—See Chemical Engineering & Wilton's 
Patent Furnace Co., Ltd. No. 4397. 

Woopatt-DuckHaM (1920), Lid.—* Centrifugal separators.” No. 
4401. 


Wraitu, H. O.—See Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd. Nos. 4687, 4688. 
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Swansea Gas Light Company. 


The 95th annual meeting of the Company was presided over by Mr. 
E. H. Leeder (the Chairman), who said they bad had a successful 
year, The expenditure on revenue account was roughly £24,000 less 
than in the previous year, while the receipts were some {10,000 less. 
A decrease in the price of gas, as from the September meter readings, 
of 1-8. per therm, or 8'1d. per 1000 c.ft., resulted in a reduction of 


tevenue from gas sold during the December quarter of £6717, and re- ~ 


presented over twelve months a saving of £23,060 to the consumers. 
The charge to-day was 2°4d. per therm less than the basic price, and 
in accordance with their Act they had been able to make further allo- 
Cations to the co-partnership fund and reserve fund. The number of 
Co-pariner employees was now 281, and £2277 of the Company’s stock 
was held by them. The capital expenditure during the year amounted 
to £136,418, Practically the whole of this was in respect of work 
done on the Morriston site, and on the high-pressure steel main con- 
necting the Oystermouth Road Works and the Morriston Works, This 
Main had been in use for some little time past for sending gas into the 
2 million c.ft. holder at Morriston. As to the new works, contracts 
bad been placed for practically all the necessary plant for the manu- 
facture of coal gas and its purification, registration, and storage. It 
Was hoped to commence gas-making at Morriston during next autumn. 
A super anDnuation scheme had been established, and was in effective 
Operation. The report and accounts were adopted, a dividend at the 
rate of = p.ct. per annum upon tbe ordinary stock was declared, and a 
vote o° thanks was passed to Mr. W.H. Johns (the Engineer and 
anager) and the other officers and staff. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 





HOUSE OF LURDS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Rhymney and Aber Gas: The Standing Orders applicable to this 
Bill having been complied with, it was read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Gas Regulation Act. 

In the House of Commons on Feb. 26, on the motion of Mr. Albert 
Alexander, it was resolved that the Drafts of Special Orders proposed 
to be made by the Board of Trade under section 10 of the Act, on the 
application of the following gas undertakings, be approved: Accring- 
ton District Gas and Water Board, Bedford Gas Light Company, 
Brentford Gas Company, Hyde Gas Company, Nelson Corporation, 
Tynemouth Gas Company, Uxbridge, Wycombe, and District Gas 
Company, Wolverhampton Gas Company, and the Yorktown and 
Blackwater Gas Company. The Special Order fer the Eastbourne 
Gas Company was also approved, with the following addition for the 
protection of the Eastbourne Corporation : 

The provisions of section 20 of the Act of 1909 shall extend and 
apply to any works of the Company in the Borough of Eastbourne 
executed under the powers of section 32 of this Order 


Smoke Abatement. 

Replying to Mr. Birchall, who asked the Minister of Health whether 
he proposed to take any steps to deal with the smoke nuisance in large 
cities, Mr. GREENWOOD said the question of introducing legislation was 
receiving consideration. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Gas Employee’s Theft of Gas. 


The ingenuity of a gas company’s employee to obtain gas without 
paying for it was told at Exmouth Petty Sessions, when Charles 
Gibbings, of Lympstone, pleaded guilty to stealing gas and causing 
wilful damage toa pipe. Mr. M. D. Thomas, representing the Exeter 
Gas Company, said Gibbings, an employee of the Company, was a 
consumer of gas by a slot meter. He made a connection with the 
service pipe, whereby the gas would pass direct to wherever it was 
required, and not go through the meter. The lime ashed floor had 
been scraped away and sacking substituted over the T-piece, where a 
connection was made. Mr. W. E. Dean (the Manager of the Com- 
pany) and Mr. Avery (one of the collectors) detected a strong smell of 
gas at accused's house. Mrs. Gibbings had pulled away the connecting 
tobe, but had no time to turn-off the tap to prevent the gas escaping. 
Defendant, who said he did not know what he was doing, was fined 
£4 for stealing the gas, and £1 for damaging the pipe. 

















Grays and Tilbury Gas Company. 

The general meeting of the Company was held on Thursday, Feb. 21, 
when final dividends were declared at the rate of 9 p ct. per annum on 
the “A” sbares, and 6 6s. p.ct. per annum on the “ B” shares (both 
less income-tax), for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923. The Chairman 
(Lt.-Col. F. E. Bartlett), in proposing the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, reviewed the accounts, which showed that the balance 
carried to profit and loss account for the year (after providing for de- 
preciation and placing £1625 to the credit of the renewal fund) was 
£15 644, which, with the balance brought forward from last year, 
£3137, made a total of £18,782. After providing for interest on deben- 
tures and othercharges, and the payment last September of interim divi- 
dends of £8 ros. p.ct. on the “A” and £5 19s. p.ct. on the “B"’ shares 
per annum (both less income-tax). amounting to £3733, there remained 
a balance of £7857 available for distribution. The dividends declared 
as above, together with the interim dividends paid in September last, 
made an average distribution for the year of £8 15s. p.ct. and £6 2s. 6d. 
p.ct. (less income-tax) on the “ A ” and “ B” shares respectively, leaving 
a balance of £3993 to becarried forward. The Chairman congratulated 
the shareholders upon the results of the year’s working, which, he was 
sure they would agree, were satisfactory ; and he was pleased to be 
able to inform them that the Company were making good progress. 
The number of consumers upon the Company's books had increased 
during the year under review by 1006, and the sales of gas showed an 
increase of 59,958 therms, or about 15 million c.ft., as compared with 
1922. Mr. C. C. S. Fooks (Deputy Chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. Mr. P. G. Gales was unanimously 
re-elected a Director of the Company. On the proposition of Mr. 
H. W. Crow, seconded by Mr. J. T. Spooner, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Directors for their management of the Company's 
affairs. The Chairman suitably responded on behalf of the Board, 
following which Mr. W. Richards moved, and Mr. H. W. Crow 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Engineer (Mr. A. W. Sumner), the 
Secretary (Mr, W. F, Whittaker), and the staff and workmen for their 


services. This was carried unanimously. 


-— 


Dablin’s Cheaper Gas.—The Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas 
Company announce a reduction of 2d. per therm, or 94. per 1000 c.ft., 
in the price of gas, whicb, with other concessions during the past two 
years, makes a total reduction for that period of 2s. 74d. per 1000 c.ft. 
—from 7s. 6d. to 4s, 104d. The new price, which takes effect from the 
December meter readings—is 40 p.ct. above pre-war level. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of Trade for Orders 
under the Gas Regulation Act. 


Poulton-le-Fylde Urban District Council. 
The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 64. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 14°4d. per therm. 


DECLARATION OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Burton-upon-Trent Corporation.—475 B.Th.U. (March 15.) 

Market Rasen New Lighting Company, Ltd.—500 B.Th.U. (April 1.) 

Newark Gas Company. — 475 B.Th.U., in substitution for 450 
B.Th.U. (May 22.) 


— 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 





We have received from the Director of Gas Administration a copy 
of the following further Order made by the Board of Trade under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Johnstone Corporation. 


The Order is in the usual terms, but without any price being speci- 
fied. (Feb. 23.) 


<i 
i 


BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Friday, at the London Offices, No. 90, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. 
WittiaM Casu, F.C.A. (the Chairman), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. A. Plumb, F.C.A.) read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting, and the minutes of the last annual meeting and extra- 
ordinary meeting ; and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts 
were taken as read. 


SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN GAS PRICE. 


The CHarrRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he supposed the first thing a proprietor did on receiving the 
accounts of an undertaking in which he was interested was to look at 
the profits for the year. In the case of the Bournemouth Com- 
pany it would be observed that the net profit for 1923 showed a con- 
siderable diminution when compared with that of a year ago. It 
might be within the recollection of the proprietors that at the annual 
meeting last February he pointed out that the carry-forward was con- 
siderable—that, in fact, it was nearly up to the statutory limit—so 
that the proprietors must not be surprised if the profits in the next 
year were smaller than on that occasion. Mainly, of course, the 
diminution was due to the alteration in the price of gas. They started 
the year 1922 with gas at 12d. per therm, reducing it on July 1 to 
11°4d., and again on Oct. 1 to ro‘4d. In 1923 they started the year 
with a price of 94. per therm, and on April 1 reduced the figure to 
86d. Therefore, if they took the all-over reduction in 1923 on the 
price charged in 1922, it meant that the price of gas had been reduced 
in the past year, as compared with 1922, by more than 26 p.ct. Ina 
measure this had been compensated for by the largely increased sales. 
The total quantity of gas sold, apart from the additional amount used 
on the works for lighting and power, was 116 millionc.ft. It was also 
gratifying to know that this increase operated under all heads—ordi- 
nary consumers, prepayment supplies, and public lighting. Putting 
all together, the increase in 1923 over 1922 amounted to 7°68 p.ct. 
The price of gas now was only 42 p.ct. above the pre-war charge, 
reckoned on the thermal basis, while evaluated per 1000 c.ft. the 
increase was even less than that. The increase in water charges over 
pre-war was only 25 p.ct.; and if they took any standard they cared 
to adopt for purposes of comparison—as, for example, the cost of 
living, which was 79 p.ct. above pre-war, or of wages, which were 
from 70 to 85 p.ct. up—it would be admitted that the increase in the 
Company's charges was of a very moderate order indeed, 


SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


During the past year the cost of coal and oil showed a con- 
siderable drop—equal to 3d. per 1000 c.ft. In the matter of resi- 
duals they had done well. Tar showed a very satisfactory increase, 
and the total residuals returned them 54'5 p.ct. of the cost of coal and 
oil. Looking at the aciual consumption of gas per customer, they 
found that a very gratifying increase had taken place in the last ten 
years. In 1913 the average consumption per ordinary consumer was 
62,028 c.ft., while last year the figure was 67,038 c.ft. The prepay- 
ment consumer figures showed a still more substantial increase over the 
ten years—namely, from 15.959 c.ft. to 28,849 c.ft. Proceeding tocon- 
sider the districts, it would be remembered that in 1913 they took over 
the Christchurch Company, and supplied in that area Highcliffe, New 
Milton, and Milford-on-Sea. The first year after the acquisition the 
Bournemouth Company sold in that area 25 million c.ft., and last year 
they sold 78} million c.ft. This growth had led to the Board agreeing 
to the building of a new holder at Christchurch, and the installation of 
additional pressure-raising plant there, to deal with this condition of 
affairs. Looking at the business as a whole, it was interesting to note 
that on Nov. 30 last they had a record day, and their output from 
Poole was very nearly 7} million c.ft. For the week ended Dec. 1, 
the output was nearly 474 million c.ft., as compared with 38 millions 
for the corresponding week of 1922—an increase of no less than 
24°72 p.ct. All these figures would serve to give the proprietors an 
indication of the enormous growth of the business. He felt it was un- 











necessary for him to go in detail through the accounts, as the compara- 
tive figures for 1922 and 1923 were before them, and they could make 


for themselves such calculations as they might desire. In the gas re. 
venue account, they had incurred heavy expenditure on repair and 
renewal of mains, due to the fact that, as the business grew, enlarge. 
ments and alteration of pipes became absolutely essential. Under the 
heading of maintenance of stoves and fittings there was a considerable 
increase, owing to the continually increasing sale and hire of apparatus, 
which threw upon the Company the burden of keeping these appliances 
in an efficient state of repair. 
THE WATER UNDERTAKING. 


It would be noted that the water rental showed some increase, but 
what the accounts did not disclose was the fact that they had supplied 
very much more water. That was to say, they were giving a more 
efficient supply, and, of course, their business grew. So far as the 
monetary aspect was concerned, in 1922 the increased charge was 
33% p.ct. for nine months, which was reduced at Michaelmas of that 
year to 25 p.ct. All through the past year the increase had been only 
25 p.ct. They had completed the new 3 million gallon reservoir at 
Alderney, and new turbines at Langham, where they obtained power 
at a negligible cost when there was sufficient water in the river to work 
them. This had been the means of effecting considerable saving. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS. 


The results for the whole year were expressed in the dividends. In 
1922, they paid in the first half-year on the original shares {7 
12s. 6d. p.ct., and for the second half-year £8—a dividend for the 
whole year of £7 16s. 3d. In 1923, for both half-years, they proposed 
to pay £8 ros. Under the present standard which governed the Com- 
pany’s sliding-scale, they could, of course, distribute a larger dividend; 
but he thought the proprietors would approve of the policy of the 
Directors in reducing the price to the consumers and slightly increas- 
ing the dividend. It had to be borne in mind that, under the Gas 
Regulation Act, their standard price might call for revision at some 
future date. In the net revenue account there was no charge this 
year to make on the amount payable for income-tax by the Company. 
He told them on the last occasion that the Board were making special 
provision, owing to the fact that the assessment for 1923 would be based 
upon the profits for 1922. In the capital account they saw considerable 
expenditure both for gas and water purposes. The main expenditure, 
however, was for gas, in connection with the new buildings and mains, 
During the year, they had laid 17,000 yards of 4-in mains, or 10 miles, 
for gas; and for water, 12,000 yards of 4-in. mains, or 7 miles. So 
they had been extremely busy in the distribution department. The 
trunk main from Bourne Valley had been converted to high pressure, 
and they had installed the necessary plant to furnish this pressure. 
The object was to supply a number of districts East of Bourne Valley 
to Southbourne satisfactorily, and the scheme had been successful. In 
1923 there had been erected in the Company's district 1333 new houses, 
and among these they had secured 1168 new gasconsumers and 489 for 
water. In connection with the distribution department they had en- 
deavoured to avail themselves of the latest methods. A concrete 
breaker had been purchased for dealing with the work in the streets; 
and their officials had brought into use an invention of their own called 
a thrust boring machine for service laying. The object in both cases 
was to lessen labour and to expedite the repair of the roads. Last year 
they installed their own brass and iron foundry at Bourne Valley, and 
this they had found extremely valuable for dealing with urgent re- 
pairs. There had also been introduced another labour-saving appli- 
ance for mechanically feeding coke to the carburetted water-gas 
plant. Apart from these important matters, they had continued to 
receive throughout the year many minor suggestions for improvements 
from their men, which they encouraged. These included economical 
methods of working, methods of advertising, and safety devices 
in the works. He thought they were very fortunate in the Bourne- 
mouth Company in the way in which their staff and employees 
worked together. There were many organizations outside the immed- 
iate business of the Company which connected the staff and men to- 
gether. There was a very good football club, which had been ex- 
tremely successful ; there were others for cricket, bowls, and tennis; 
there was a uniformed band, which was in great demand ; and there were 
sports and a flower show. Last year the employees, through their 
hospital fund, contributed £320 (largely collected in small sums) to the 
local hospitals—a contribution which was very highly appreciated by 
the hospital authorities. Since he addressed the proprietors a year 
ago, the result of the therm inquiry had been announced ; and it was 
some satisfaction to know that this system so much abused by the Press 
had been upheld as being a fair arrangement for charging for gas. The 
Board had decided to take new premises for showroom purposes in the 
heart of Bournemouth. Their showroom sales continued regularly to 
increase ; and though they sold a very large quantity of apparatus from 
it, their present showroom was not large enough or important enough 
for a Company of their size. During 1923 their canvassing people 
took a census of the doctors, There were 154 medical men canvassed, 
and of these it was found that 146 were using gas, and had 442 gas- 
fires, while only 8 were without gas. All expressed appreciation of 
the benefits to be derived from the use of gas-apparatus. He men- 
tioned this because there seemed sometimes to be some sort of idea 
that gas was not the most healthful illuminant or method of heating; 
and when they found the medical profession practically unanimous 10 
Bournemouth, it should go a long way towards dispelling any lurking 
suspicion of this character which might find place in the minds of the 
public. 
THE PROSPECTS, 


During the year now entered upon they would have to meet some 
small advance in wages ; and it was very gratifying to know that this 
matter had been settled without any friction or discord throug tbe 
medium of the National Federation of Gas Employers anc the 
Joint Industrial Council, which included the workpeople. So far 
as coal and oil were concerned, they had covered their requ'ré- 
ments for a year ahead at slightly improved prices. With al! this 
growth and expansion, the proprietors would not be surprised 4! the 
Directors asking them to authorize the issue of further capital. Io 
connection with the Langham station, they had given an order 
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for new pumps to deal with 2 million gallons of water per diem. They 
were also laying new mains and putting-down plant which would 
give a better pressure of water on the East and West Cliffs, This 
pressure would be something more than their strict statutory require- 
ments; but they wanted contented consumers, and he was sure the 
proprietors would think the Board were doing the right thing. 


NEW GAS-WORKS. 


So far as gas was concerned, they were now operating the Poole Works 
on the most favourable possible basis—that was td say, all the plant 
was fully occupied. It was, however, a matter of some slight anxiety 
as to what their position would be in the winter of 1924 if weather such 
as the present was experienced. It might mean that they would have 
to put Bourne Valley into operation again, which would prove very 
expensive. It had therefore been decided, as he foreshadowed a year 
ago, to proceed with the erection of a new gas-works at Pitwines, as 
authorized by Parliament in1tg19. This step had been postponed as 
long as possible on account of cost, and even now it would be an ex- 
pensive matter. This site would be connected with the works at 
Poole Quay by means of an overhead conveyor; and the Directors 
had acquired the land on which the works would stand and practically 
all the property necessary to carry out this connection. So far, all 
these purchases had been at agreed prices, and there had been no need 
to proceed to arbitration. The general lay-out had been finally de- 
termined, and railway sidings were already in. The main contracts 
had been let—including the vertical retort house, carburetted water- 
gas plant and relief holder, and coal and coke handling plant. It was 
hoped that the work would be completed for next winter, but strikes 
and weather conditions had caused certain delay. The works would 
include a new power house, and the latest labour-saving devices for 
coal and coke handling and the manufacture of gas. The wholeof the 
works were being designed and carried out by their Engineer and 
General Manager, Mr. Moon, and placed a very heavy burden upon 
him. They had the helpful advice of the two engineering Directors, 
and it was highly gratifying to think that they had not had to go out- 
side their own Board and their own officers in a matter such as this. 
He believed that, when the works were completed, they would be the last 
word in gas construction, and that they would be a works of which the 
Company could be justly proud. But the cost was going to be heavy, 
because they were contemplating an expenditure of something like 
£250,000 at Poole alone. During the year they had had visits from 
the Institution of Water-Works Engineers and the British Commercial 
Gas Association. The local authorities co-operated in welcoming them, 
and both organizations passed complimentary remarks upon the under- 
taking. He wished fully to acknowledge how well the Company were 
served by the General Manager and the officers and staff. They had 
a contented body of employees generally. They were endeavouring 
to foster this feeling by means of their co-partnership and pension 
schemes, and so forth; and he saw no reason why the Company 
should not continue in the future the career which had been so pro- 
sperous in the past. 
Sir CHaRLES L, Moraan, C.B.E. (the Deputy-Chairman), formally 
seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


THE DivIDEND AND RE-ELECcTIONS. 


On the proposition of the CuairMaN, seconded by Sir Cuarvzs J. 
JESsEL, Bart., it was resolved that the interim dividends to June 30 at 
the rates per annum of 6 p.ct. on the preference shares, 7 p.ct. on the 
“B™ shares, and 8% p.ct. on the original shares, be confirmed ; and 
that dividends for the second half-year be declared at the rates per 
aonum of 6 p.ct. on the preference shares, 7 p.ct. on the “B” shares, 
and 84 p.ct. on the original shares. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the re-election of Sir Charles L. Morgan as 
a Director ; remarking that he was also on the Board of other im- 
portant undertakings, including the Southern Railway, who served 
the Company's district. At the present moment Sir Charles Morgan 
was President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, His experience 
of engineering matters was very wide, and he was of the greatest 
assistance to the Company. 

Mr, E. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to, and acknowledged by Sir CHARLES Moracan. 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed the re-election as a Director of Sir 
Charles J. Jessel, Bart., who he said was equally valuable to them. He 
had had a great many years’ experience of gas administration, as Chair- 
man of the Imperial Continental Gas Association and in connection 
with other undertakings. , 

_Lieut.-Col. Harorp W. Woopatt, C.I.E., seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried, and Sir CuarLes JEssEL replied. 

_ On the motion of Mr. Pittey, seconded by Dr. Ropman, the retir- 
ing Auditor (Mr. Lewis Hardy, F.C.A.) was re-appointed. 


SERVICES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the executive 
officers, staff, and workpeople. He said the Board earnestly felt 
that they were very well served by the General Manager, by those 
immediately under him, and by the workpeople generally. He had 
told them of the amount of work on Mr. Moon’s hands at the present 
moment. He was managing a gas undertaking and a water undertak- 
ing, and, in addition, had the control of all the constructional work. 
Oae of the things Mr. Moon did as well as anything was to keep the 
Company on most excellent terms with the local authorities with whom 
they had to deal. This was a tradition which had been fostered by 
Col, Woodall when he was General Manager; and the same remarks 
would apply with equal force to the Company's relations with their 
Consumers. As regarded the actual working, the accounts showed how 
ov ‘nis was. The make of gas, costs, and so forth, compared 
earably with those of any like undertaking. He could also say a 
ogy at the excellent work of the London staff. 
aaa OBERT H, GLEN seconded the vote, which was heartily ac- 
oe P. G. G. Moon, on behalf of those who serve the Company at 
— 2outh, acknowledged the appreciative remarks that had been 
- e. He said that on other occasions he had claimed they were a 

ty happy family at Bournemouth, and to this fact, to a large extent, 


was a great pleasure to be able to re-affirm this now, when the indus- 
trial world generally was so full of unrest. They were still a happy 
family, and it was owing largely to the spirit of understanding which 
existed between those who worked for the Company and those who 
happened for the time being to be in charge of them. So far as the 
work at Bournemouth was concerned, he had the very greatest help, 
not only from his immediate assistants, but from every employee of the 
Company. They were all proud to belong to so progressive an under- 
taking, and one which looked so well after their interests. The Com- 
pany secured the benefit of the loyal co-operation which came from 
this good understanding and this satisfied feeling. In the past year 
they had greatly needed this loyal co-operation, because they had had 
a very busy time indeed. It was certainly stimulating in these days to 
belong to the gas industry, which was one of the great public services 
of the country. 
An Extraordinary Meeting. 
An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company was then held, 
at which the following resolutions were submitted— 
1.—Rescinding the resolution passed by the proprietors at an 
extraordinary general meeting of the Company held on Friday the 
16th of February, 1923, authorizing the Directors to raise addi- 
tional capital by the creation and issue of “ original ” and ordinary 
(** B”) and /or preference shares so far as any share capital shall 
remain to be issued under the authority of such resolution to date. 
2.—Authorizing the Directors to raise additional capital (a) in 
accordance with the provisions of the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Act, 1919, by the creation and issue of 10,000 “ original ” shares of 
£10 each (carrying a standard rate of dividend of 5 p.ct. per 
annum) and () in accordance with the provisions of the Bourne- 
mouth Gas and Water Act, 1913, by the creation and issue of 
10,000 ordinary (““B”) and/or preference shares of {10 each 
limited as to the ordinary (“ B”) shares as to dividend in any one 
year to the sum of seven pounds and as to the preference shares to 
six pounds respectively for every one hundred pounds actually 
paid up on such shares exclusive of any sum paid by way of 
premium. 
3.—Authorizing the Directors to exercise the borrowing powers 
of the Company, as extended by the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company (Capital Issues) Consent, 1921, by the creation and issue 
of £66,667 stock to be called irredeemable or redeemable deben- 
ture stock. 


The Cuarrman briefly explained the proposals, and moved the 
adoption of the resolutions, which were seconded by Mr. Honoratus 
Lioyp, and passed by the meeting. 

The proceedings were brought to a close with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and Directors, which was moved by Mr. GLEN. 


DERBY GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Company was held last week at the 
offices, when a further reduction in the price of gas was announced. 


The CuarrMan (Mr. William Woolley) proposed the adoption of the 
report, which recommended a dividend of 4} p.ct. (less income-tax) for 
the half-year, making 7} p.ct. (less income-tax) for the year. He re- 
marked that results for the past year were highly satisfactory, especi- 
aily when they considered that trade depression and unemployment, 
though not so acute as in 1922, still continued. The results, however, 
indicated steady and continuous progress. During the year under 
review the sales of gas showed an increase of 64 p.ct., and in all de- 
partments there bad been good progress. Consumers had increased 
by 421, and the meters in use now numbered 38,230, while there were 
some 226 miles of mains—an increase of about 54 miles. In addition, 
considerable renewals had been carried out, and smal! mains had been 
replaced by largerones. A new power department had been added to 
the works, so that those using gas for power purposes could have their 
gas-engines periodically examined and their condition reported on. 
In order to do their part to lessen unemployment, the Directors had 
decided to carry out extensions and renewals of plant at the Litchurch, 
Cavendish S:reet, and Belper Works, and also to extend and replace 
certain small mains by bigger ones. The Directors had already 
arranged for the erection of some houses to be let to their employees 
at moderate rents. The great difficulty, Mr. Woolley said, was to pro- 
vide suitable houses that could be let at a rent within the means of the 
average worker, and at the same time give a reasonable return on the 
money invested. The dividend recommended, observed the Chairman, 
showed an increase of 1 p.ct. as compared with the previous year. 
From the sales of gas the receipts for the year were £225,455—a 
decrease of £19,337 upon 1922, due entirely to the reduction in 
price of 5d, per 1000 c.ft. made in March last. The total revenue for 
the year was £370,538, or £4799 more than in 1922; and the balance 
carried to profit and loss account was £77,400, as against £54,872 in 
1922—an increase of £22,528, dueto £17,729 decrease in expenditureand 
£4799 increase in revenue. The Directors had decided to make a 
further reduction in the price of gas of 4d. per therm, or 24d. per 1000 
c.ft., to date from Jan. 1. Prepayment consumers would receive a 
rebate of 5 p.ct. on all money collected commencing from March 1. 
This reduction in the price of gas would cost the Company over 
£15,000 per annum. 

Alderman W. Hart seconded. He said it was gratifying to be able 
to put such good results before the shareholders. 

Mr, Harry Crark referred to the purchase of additional land at 
Litchurch and Belper, and said it showed the diplomacy of the Board 
in looking ahead and providing for the future requirements of the 
Company. The gas supplied was of high quality—in fact it might be 
said they were supplying gas with “overweight.” They knew, how- 
ever, that they were giving the consumers complete satisfaction. 

The report was adopted. 

Replying to a vote of thanks to the staff, Councillor J. FERGuson 
Bett (General Manager and Engineer) said it was a pleasure to be as- 
sociated with such a loyal body of workmen. There never was a time 
when the prospects of the industry were brighter than to-day, and the 








was due whatever efficiency in working they might achieve there. _ It 


Derby Gas Light and Coke Company stood in the front rank. 
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LEA BRIDGE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held at the 
Offices, Nos. 63 and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C., on Tuesday of last 
week—Mr. A M. Pappon presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Henry Hand) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report of the Directors and the statement of accounts 
were taken as read. 


STEADY INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said, referring in the first place to the report, that it would be seen 
that the sale of gas during 1923 showed an increase of 8°33 p.ct. over 
that of the previous year. This was equivalent to 61 million c.ft. 
The characteristic feature of the Company’s progress was the steady 
order of the increases, which did not vary spasmodically. If there 
was an acute fall of temperature, they were not troubled with the 
sensational increments of consumption which occurred in some dis- 
tricts; while, on the other hand, if the temperature rose, a loss of 
output was not experienced. The fact was that their consumers were 
regulated in their use of gas by what they could afford, rather than by 
what they desired to burn. 


GAS BEST FOR PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


There was a point in connection with this increased consumption 
which shou!d be noted. During the past year (which was the period 
under review) gas for the purpose of public lighting had in their case 
been entirely eliminated. There was no longer any gas used for public 
lighting in either of the parishes constituting the Company’s area of 
supply. This was rather remarkable, because gas as an illuminant 
had not disappeared from the City of London, Regent Street, White- 
hall, or any of those places where it was a sine qué non that the most 
effective form of public lighting should be installed. A little while 
ago he was in Paris, and found that the city was lighted almost 
throughout by gas. It was perfectly well known that, for the lighting 
of big spaces, there was nothing comparable with gas for illumination 
combined with economy. It was therefore somewhat remarkable that 
there should be no gas for public lighting in the areas where, when 
the duty was confided to the Gas Company, it was extremely well 
performed. He was informed that the substitution of electric for gas 
standards had been carried out by the enlistment of the unemployed. 
It seemed rather fatuous to replace an economical with a less eco- 
nomical method of lighting, and to incur the expense of doing so, for 
what he might call the detriment of the district generally. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS. 


Daring 1923, the report told them, the price of gas had been reduced 
from 11d. to rod. per therm, and as from Jan. 1 last it had been further 
lowered to o}d. per therm. This meant that, in something like 21 
months, from Lady Day, 1922, to Jan. 1 last, there had been an aggre- 
gate reduction of 34d. per therm in the price of gas; and this was 
equal in one year toa reduction in the expenditure by the gas-consuming 
public of £52,000. That was to say, if the consumers were taking the 
same amount of gas as they did two years ago, the cost in one year 
now would be £52.000 less than it was in the earlier period. The 
dividends were maintained at their former figure; and, while £1823 
was Carried to the reserve fund, there was an augmented carry- forward 
of £17,041. In the capital account, the amount they had received 
appeared as £399,460, which was equivalent to £494 per million c.ft. 
of gas—an obviously favourable figure when the size of the under- 
taking was considered. But a qualification was necessary here to 
arrive at a correct impression, because of this total a certain amount 
was added on conversion, as a book entry; and if this were deducted 
so as to bring the capital into accurate relation with the sum that 
had been at the Company's disposal, this would bring tbe capital 
down to £456 per million c.ft. of gas, which was very satisfactory. 


During the past year there had been debited tocapital £60,148—a very 
large sum for them. 


STORAGE CAPACITY INCREASED, 


One item alone of this capital expenditure represented £50,159, and 
was explained by the fact that anew gasholder had been provided, which 
had not only made good their deficiency in the matter of storage, but 
had given them an ample margin for many years tocome. As he had 
said, this was a very big sum for a Company like theirs to incur, and 
yet to succeed in keeping the capital down to the very low figure he 
had mentioned. This, of course, could not have been done unless 
a very considerable amount of skill had been exercised in the ex- 
penditure of the money. The holder was badly wanted five vears 
ago; but Mr. Cross had struggled along without it, because he knew 
that every day he could delay the putting in hand of the work would 
decrease the cost. Asa matter of fact, the storage capacity had got 
as low as eight bours’ supplv, whereas they had now, he believed, 
got nearly twenty-four hours’ storage. A sum of over {12,000 had 
been written-off for depreciation. In the revenue account, by the sale 
of gas they had lost nearly £13,000, wholly due to the reductions in 
the price of gas. A little of this had been picked up in rental of 
meters, stoves, and fittings, which indicated a general expansion of 
business. In this way, the deficit had been reduced to £11,427. 
Residuals had come to their assistance by yielding £5535 more; so 
that the total deficit, notwithstanding the tremendous decrease in the 
charge for gas, came only to £5892. On the debit side of the account 
this was almost wiped out at once by a reduction of £5800 in the cost 
of materials for the manufacture of gas. Mains, services, meters, 
and fittings were responsible for some increases, which could only be 
effected with such a growth in business as the undertaking was expe- 
riencing. Carbonizing wages came out at 2'9d. per ro00 c.ft. This 
closeiy approximated to the figure which obtained before the war, 
when materials and labour were at less than one-half the rate at 
which they now stood. This showed what bad been accomplished 
meanwhile, by the adoption of labour-saving devices and economies 
on the works. Next came those items constituting the maintenance of 
the undertaking, and they amounted to just over 1s. 7d. per roooc.ft. 





- 


The works were in a thoroughly efficient condition, as they had been 
for a long time past, 


CO-PARTNERSHIP, 


A sum of £1583 bad been taken to the benefit fund, £2350 to the special 
purposes fund, and £2393 to the co-partnership fund, The last-named 
sum was temporarily on deposit with the Company, who were paving 
the co-partners interest upon it, until the necessary stock could be pro. 
cured, This was the first occasion he had had of referring to co-part- 
nership as a feature of their Company's business. While the Board 
anticipated a good deal from it, he did not think they would be disap. 
pointed in any way. The principle of co-partnership, as they all knew, 
addressed itself to something far more than the difficulties of the under- 
taking. It was an honest, practical, and effective contribution to the 
settlement of labour difficulties generally. At the same time, he would 
venture to warn those contemplating its adoption that they must not 
regard it as athing which could be introduced perfunctorily, and would 
then look after itself. Anyone who so regarded it would be vastly 
mistaken, It required assiduous care and attention on the part of the 
officers and the Board responsible for its introduction; and without 
this constant supervision and constant attention, one had better not 
have it at all. Bat if it was encouraged and fostered, the results were 
very remarkable indeed. The Company would feel that they had not 
only contributed to the comfort, self-respect, and peace of mind of all 
their old employees, but that they had set other people an example 


which, if only they would follow it, would have results that would 
surprise them. 


THE FINANCIAL RESULT. 


The balance of net profit for the year was less by £2225, but, as the state. 
ment showed, was ample for all requirements, even after the very heavy 
appropriations to which he had referred. In the profit and loss account, 
they would see that £16,872 had been brought in, and £17,041 taken 
out, which showed that they had increased the carry-forward by 
£169. Ona the present occasion the form of account had been some. 
what altered, to conform with the general practice. Looking at the 
fin:l balance-sheet, on the credit side the capital account was debited 
with £46000. In other words, they had spent £46 000 more for 
capital purposes than they had received, so that they must have drawn 
upon the revenue account temporarily for thisamount. But after what 
he had told them about all the Company had done in the way of re. 
ducing the price of gas, he did not think the consumer had anything to 
complain of. In fact, the consumer got the full use of this £46,000, 
without having to find any interest on it at all. The future of their 
undertaking he regarded as rather more stable than was the case with 
gas companies in more opulent districts. There were many points in 
favour of gas, one of the strongest of which was its adaptability for 
cooking. For this purpose it possessed overwhelming advantages as 
compared with electricity. In connection with heating, gas possessed 
another very fine field of activity ; but here he thought it was for use 
in bedrooms that gas would develop most rapidly. The amount of ill- 
health that had been staved off already by the occasional use of gas- 
fires in bedrooms was something which only medical men could com- 
pute, but they set a very bigh figure indeed upon it. A district such as 
theirs did not afford very great scope for electricity, and he thought 
that for some time to come they might confidently look forward to 
steadily maintained increases in gas consumption, which would ensure 
the prosperity of the undertaking. 

The Deputy-CHairMAN (Mr. G. W. Carey) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously carried without discussion. 


DivipEND, Directors’ FEEs, AND RE-ELECTIONS. 


On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. J. M. MILEs, 
dividends were declared at the rates of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 
preference stock and 6} p.ct. per annum on the consolidated ordinary 
stock, both less income-tax. It was also resolved to carry £1823 to the 
reserve fund. 

The Cuarrman said the Board were going to ask the proprietors to 
vote them an increase in their remuneration, the effect of which, on 
the finances of the undertaking, would, of course, be infinitesimal. It 
would, however, make a certain difference to the Directors and to the 
standing of the Board ; and the Board which administered the under- 
taking in the future would have an enhanced and steadily growing re- 
sponsibility. Since this matter was last considered, the business had 
increased 33 p.ct., and there had been an almost complete re-organiza- 
tion of the Company in every way. The position of the undertaking 
in its physical features to-day was better than it bad ever been in the 
past. Therefore the Board felt they could with propriety ask that 
their fees should be increased by £300 per annum. 

Mr. Beck seconded the proposition, which was readilv agreed to. 

Moved by the Cuarrman, and seconded by Mr. A. F. Puttuirs, the 
retiring Director (Mr. J. M. Miles) was re-elected ; and the retiring 
Auditor (Mr, E. L. Burton) was re-appointed on the proposition of 
Mr. W. B. Farguuar, seconded by Mr. R. E. GisBurNE. 

The CuairMaN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the officers of 
the Company and their respective staffs for their services during the 
past year. The vote had special significance on this occasion, because 
the Board bad recently received the resignation of Mr. Richard 
Sandell as Secretary of the Company. He could not tell them how 
sorry they were to hear that Mr. Sandell could no longer carry on 
his duties. He had been with the Company for 56 years, and for 42 
years had acted as Secretary. It would be impossible for any under- 
taking to bave had a more devoted or more efficient servant than Mr. 
Sandell. During all these years be bad shown an almost affectionate 
interest in everything that appertained to the Company’s welfare. As 
to their esteemed Engineer and General Manager, all he had said 
about Mr. Sandell applied equally to Mr. Cross, with the exception of 
the length of service. Mr. Cross had been with them nearly 30 years, 
and from first to last he had performed his duties with the greatest 
skill and efficiency. It was impossible to believe that any executive 
officer enjoyed the esteem and confidence of his colleagues to a greater 
extent than did Mr. Cross. , 

Mr. G. W. Carey, in seconding, said that he had had a good dea 
to do with Mr. Sandell in connection with commercial matters, and 
he felt he had'lost a personal friend. 
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The sengention was cordially passed. 

Mr. F. W. Cross, in acknowledgment, expressed his extreme regret 
at the loss of Mr. Sandell as a colleague. He trusted Mr. Sandell 
would have better health than had lately been the case, so as to be 
able to enjoy his retirement. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors, which was proposed by Mr. Farguuar and seconded 
by Mr. Beck. 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last Monday at 
the London Offices, No, 139, Cannon Street—Mr. ArtTHUR F. PHILLIPs 
in the chair. é 


The Secretary (Mr. E. D. Davey, A.C.A.) read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting; and the Directors’ report and the accounts for the 
six months ended Dec. 31 were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the results of both the gas and water undertakings were highly 
satisfactory. The consumption of gas showed an increase of 9 p.ct. on 
the corresponding previous half-year. .There had been no further 
reduction in the price of gas, which remained at 11d. per therm—a 
reasonable price for such a works as Barnet. The Directors, however, 
looked forward to a further reduction. There had been no expendi- 
ture on capital on the gas accounts. The gas rental for the half-year 
was £29,819, against £31,954 for the corresponding previous half-year. 
Coal had cost £17,295, against £16,322; and the balance of profit was 
£9355, against £8782 for the previous six months. The water rates 
had realized £35,520. Repairs of works amounted to £4277, and the 
pumping charges £7016. All the other charges remained much the 
same. The profit on the water undertaking was £14,077, compared 
with £13,476. There was an expenditure for mains and services of 
£1643 charged to water capital, and £3653 for the Roestock pumping 
station charged to the contingency fund. The balance standing to 
the credit of profit and loss was £38,016. After paying the statutory 
dividends of 10 p.ct. on the “A,” “ B,” and “C ” stocks, and 7 p.ct. on 
the “D ” capital, there would remain £25,189 to carry forward. The 
business during the past half-year had been carried on without diffi- 
culty. The coal supplies had been ample, and the quality good. 
The whole plant of both the gas and water works had been main- 
tained in an efficient state. The new pumping station at Roestock had 
proved of great service in helping to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for water. They were now seeking to test the water supply from a 
well sunk by the Company some years ago at Northaw. Works were 
also being carried out at Tyttenhanger, to obtain an increased supply 
of water from that station. As the water district of the Company 
continued to develop, and the consumption of water to increase, it 
was necessary to find additional supplies. He regretted to inform 
them that they would lose the services of Mr. F. J. Bancroft, who 
had been the Company's Engineer and Manager for sixteen years, and 
under whose direction the business had done so well. Mr. Bancroft 
had previously been with the Company for ten years as Assistant 
Engineer. They were very sorry to lose him; but as he wished to 
retire, they had no alternative. They had appointed in his placea 
capable gentleman, Mr. Haseldine, who they trusted would prove 
equally satisfactory. 

The Deputy-CHairMAN (Dr, J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S.) seconded 

the motion. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CHairMAN, seconded by Mr. Coin 
Docwra, dividends for the half-year were declared at the rate of 

10 p.ct. per annum on the “ A,” “B,” and “C” stocks, and 7 p.ct. per 
annum on the “ D” capital gas and water stocks. 

The retiring Directors (Mr. A. F. Phillips and Mr, Alfred Wood) 
were re-elected on the proposition of the Dzputy-CHaIRMAN, who re- 
ferred to the benefit which the Company derived from the knowledge 
of gas manufacture possessed by Mr. Phillips. Mr. Wood was con- 
cerned with other gas companies; and the value of his wide experience 
was very great. 

Mr. J. M. Woop proposed the re-election of the retiring Auditor 
(Mr. B. Dennet Holroyd) ; the motion being seconded by Mr. Pearce, 
and being unanimously agreed to. : 

Mr. Pearce then moved that the Auditors’ fee be increased to 150 
guineas. This was seconded by Mr. BALE, and met with the approval 
of all present. 

The CuairMAN said that their best thanks should be accorded to the 
staff for their work during the year. Mr. Davey had a most efficient 
Control of the affairs of the Company. To the excellent work of Mr. 
Bancroft, whose past services all fully appreciated, the development 
of their business was largely due; and the results put forward that 
day were in no small measure due to his energies throughout his long 
Career with the Company, 

Mr. C. P, CRooKENDEN seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Davey, in replying to this appreciation, said that for many years 
Mr. Bancroft and himself had worked in complete harmony, and his 
retirement was a great loss to the Company. 

Mr. Bancrort said he would take the opportunity of thanking the 
Directors for the confidence they had placed in him; and in this respect 
he mentioned in particular their Chairman, who had given and was 
still giving such attention to the welfare of the business, and who had 
always helped when difficulties had arisen. Throughout the war the 

Ompany had paid pre-war dividends, and he was glad to say that at 
this meeiing—the last he would attend in his official capacity as Engi- 
— and Manager—the maximum dividends had been declared. He 

ad worked in conjunction with a loyal staff; and thanks were espe- 

Clally due te Mr. Davey. In his successor, Mr. Haseldine, the Com- 

pany had secured the services of a man of ability and personality, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the meeting. 
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The price of gas at Darwen is being reduced from 4s. to 3s. 8d. 
Per 1000 c. ft. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD GAS 
COMPANY. 


Proposed Acquisition of the Walker and Wallsend and Chester<le- 
Street Gas Undertakings. 


Mr. Joun E. Cowen, Chairman of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and * 
Gateshead Gas Company, presided at the annual meeting of share- 
holders in Newcastle on Feb. 26, and in moving the adoption of the 
Directors’ report, he outlined a scheme for establishing a proposed 
pension and widows’ and orphans’ fund. 


He said that, as far back as 1897, the late Sir William Stephenson 
recommended that a superannuation scheme should be started, and at 
present in some cases small allowances were given to old employees ; 
but these were only from year to year, and were not satisfactory, and 
probably not always fair. The Directors had come to the.conclusion 
that if any scheme was adopted it should apply, not only tothe officials 
and clerical staff, but also to the wages employees. A scheme had 
been prepared, with the assistance of actuaries, on new, but they be- 
lieved sound, lines. It was a voluntary and mutually contributory 
scheme. The Company’s contributions to meet their liability under 
the scheme for back service would be spread over a number of years, 
and the amount which the Company contributed in respect of current 
service depended upon the annual rate of dividend paid upon the ordi- 
nary stock, with a guaranteed minimum of 3 p.ct. Therefore the larger 
the dividend the greater the amount which would be paid into the 
pension fund, and consequently the larger would be the pensions. 
This put the scheme on a profit-sharing basis. Another important 
feature was that, in the event of a married employee dying and leaving 
a widow or child or children under sixteen years of age, these depen- 
dants would receive substantial death benefits, varying with the length 
of service of the deceased with the Company. This portion of the 
scheme was very much appreciated by the employees, and was a feature 
which in most pension schemes was inadequately dealt with. There 
would be a Management Committee, on which the employees would 
be represented. Forms had been signed by those wishing to join the 
fund, authorizing the Company to make the necessary deductions from 
their pay, and there had been a splendid response. The Directors 
strongly recommended thescheme. Asthey had had a good year, mostly 
due to the large return from residuals, they suggested that £20,000 
be put to a suspense account from which they could draw some of the 
future contributions required to be paid by the Company to the trustees 
of the pension fund. The report was adopted, and the scheme for the 
establishment of the fund confirmed. The report stated that the sale 
of gas during 1923 showed an increase of 6°58 p.ct. over the previous 
year. The price of gas had been reduced in the period under review 
from rod. to 88d. per therm, and a further reduction of o°2d. per 
therm was proposed to be made as from the meter readings in Decem- 
ber last. 

An extraordinary meeting of the shareholders followed, at which 
resolutions were submitted respecting a proposed application to the 
Board of Trade for a Special Order to acquire the undertakings of the 
Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Company and the Chester-le-Sireet 
Gas Company. The Chairman explained that the Walker and Walls- 
end Gas Company’s Act of 1866 and the Newcastle Company's Act of 
1867 contained powers for the former Company to lease or sell, and 
for the latter Company to take a lease of, or purchase, the Walker Com- 
pany’s undertaking. There had been various attempts in past years 
to bring about an amalgamation of the two Companies, but without 
success. Terms had, however, now been arranged, and the Walker 
and Wallsend and the Chester-le-Street Companies had issued circu- 
lars to their shareholders giving a summary of them, The necessary 
resolutions were adopted. 


— 


WALKER AND WALLSEND UNION GAS COMPANY. 





Transfer to the Newcastle and Gateshead Company. 


The Annual Meeting of the Company was held at the Offices, 
Neptune Road, Wallsend, on the 26th ult. Mr. A, Laine (Deputy 
Chairman) presided ; and at his motion a resolution of sympathy was 
passed with the Chairman (Mr. C. J. Potter) in his severe illness, and 
one of regret and condolence at the death of Alderman R. I. Dees, 
who had been a Director since 1999. 

The CHAIRMAN congratulated the shareholders upon a favourable 
result for the year, notwithstanding the trade depression experienced 
in the district, The output of gas had increased by 4°84 p.ct. The 
receipts from gas sales, however, showed a decrease of £9436. This 
was owing to the reduction in the price of gas to 10d. per therm, which 
price had operated during the whole of the year. The gross profit 
for the year was £20,292, which, added to the balance of undivided 
profit of £13,581 from the previous year, gave an amount of £33,874 
for appropriation. From this, after providing for interests, the Direc- 
tors recommended the payment of final dividends at the same rates as 
last year, the placing of £1881 to the credit of the reserve fund (bring- 
ing it up to £7650), and the transfer of £1600 to the insurance fund 
—which was greatly depleted owing to the coal strike in 1921— 
making it up to £4872, leaving a balance to carry forward of £13,657. 
Despite a reduction of 1330 tons of coal carbonized, the gas sales in 
therms increased by 4°84 p.ct. The coke saleable per ton of coal car- 
bonized increased by 3°37 p.ct. Since last year, an Amending Order 
had been made by the Board of Trade, whereby the standard price of 
gas had been reduced from 14°8d. to 11°8d. pertherm, The Directors 
had thought fit to reduce the price of gas from rod. to 94d. per therm 
from the December meter readings, and under the new Order this 
price would carry dividends of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 34 p.ct. con- 
solidated stock and 6% p.ct. per annum on the 5 p.ct. ordinary stock. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and final dividends were de- 
clared upon the preference stock at the rate of 24 p.ct., making 5 p.ct. 
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for the year; upon the 34 p.ct: consolidated stock at'the rate 0f834 p.ct., 
making 5} p.ct. for the year; and upon the 5 p.ct. ordinary stock at 
the rate of 43 p.ct., making 6 pict. for the year—all less income-tax. 


An Extraordinary Meeting followed on the question of amalgamating 

with the Newcastle and Gateshead Company. 
. The Cuarrman said that the possibility of the Company amalga- 
mating with the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company was not a 
new proposition. It had often been mooted in the past—in fact, as 
far back as 1866, when the Company obtained their first statutory 
powers upon the union of the Walker and the Willington Companies, 
provisions were included in that Act authorizing the undertaking being 
transferred to the Newcastle Company. The areas of the two Com- 
panies joined one another—the parish of Walker, which was supplied 
by the Company, being part of the City of Newcastle, which, with the 
exception of the Walker area, was supplied by the Newcastle Gas 
Company. For many reasons an amalgamation between the Companies 
now appeared opportune. The capital of the Newcastle Company 
was about ten times larger than that of their own Company. It was 
one of the largest provincial companies in the kingdom. This tended 
to a better security. Economies would be effected in the future, be- 
cause small companies had, of course, not equal facilities and advan 
tages when compared with larger ones. In the near future, their 
Company would have to increase the storage capacity, involving a 
large capital expenditure, interest on which would have to ba provided 
out of profits. To be brief, taking matters generally, the Directors 
thought it advisable to enter into this amalgamation in the interests of 
the shareholders. 

Dr. H. H. Arrcuison said that, from sentimental reasons, he was 
sorry the Company were coming to an end. After such a successful 
report, it appeared strange to him that they were asked to be “ snuffed 
out” by the Newcastle Company. He did not think they were 
going to get very great results from it, or that they were coming out 
of the bargain any too well. 

The Cuarrman replied that the Directors had considered the situa- 
tion very thoroughly, both in regard to the present and the future, and 
were unanimous that the amalgamation would be well for the share- 
holders. He thought they had done very well in regard to terms. 

The proposal to amalgamate was carried with one dissentient. 


ee 
—— 


SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 





Centenary of the Undertaking. 


Reference was made by Sir James Readhead at the annual meeting 
of the South Shields Gas Company on the 26th ult. to the fact that 
thisjyear marks the centenary of the undertaking. The Company was 
formed by Deed of Covenant on March 17, 1824, with an original 
capital of £4000, divided into shares of £25 each. Gas was first 
supplied to houses and shops in the town on Oct. 1, 1824, Mr. John 
Lister was the first Secretary, and Mr. Sanderson the first Engineer. 
A little later a smaller company was formed in opposition. What its 
object was he did not know, but it was soon merged into the Company 
they knew to-day. From the records, it was found that 37 years ago 
the Company had 6365 consumers, while to-day they had 36,000. The 
capital employed at present was £431,733, and nearly 60,000 tons of 
coal per annum were required for gas manufacture. 

Dealing with the report and accounts, the Chairman called attention 
to a slight decrease of 1°44 p.ct. in the sale of gas, which, he said, was 
entirely due to a decrease in consumption by prepayment meter users. 
It was, however, a very small reduction. With respect to the revenue 
account, it was gratifying to have to report a decrease in expenditure 
of £4109. Unfortunately, a considerable increase in the price of coal had 
taken place during the year, involving additional expenditure to the 
extent of approximately £10,500. This item alone was equivalent to 
an increase of 4d. on 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. In co-operation with the 
officials and staff, it had been decided to inaugurate a joint super- 
annuation fund, which had now been in operation for a full year. 
The profit on the year’s operations amounted to £20,211, or £524 more 
than was required to meet pre-war rates of dividend and interest on 
mortgage loans. Having regard to all the circumstances, he thought 
they would agree with him that the financial results had turned out 
highly satisfactory. He expressed the thanks of the Directors for the 
good service of the officials and employees and the loyalty and co- 
operation of the latter in carrying out wages agreements. They had 
had no trouble whatever in this respect. It was fortunate and pleasing 
that a basis had been arrived at, and that this basis bad been so loyally 
adhered to. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and dividends were declared “ 


of 84 p.ct. per annum on the consolidated and new stocks, and 5 p.ct. 
per annum on the ordinary stock—both less income-tax. 


ea oad 


Eastbourne Gas Company.—It was stated at the meeting of share- 
holders that the revenue account for the six months ended Dec. 31 
showed a profit of £10,039; and dividends were declared for the half- 
year at the rates per annum of 8} p.ct. upon the “A” stock, 6? p.ct. 
upon the “B” stock, and 5 p.ct. upon the preference stock. There 
was a sum of {26,460 at credit of profit and loss account, and the pay- 
ment of these dividends would leave a balance of £17,018 to be carried 
forward. The Chairman (Mr. Caleb Diplock) pointed out that in 
future the dividends would be based on the quarterly price of gas. 
There would be an annual dividend, with an interim distribution ; and 
there would be only one meeting a year. Theprice of gas was reduced 
from October last from 11°6d. to rod. pertherm. At the same time the 
declared calorific value was increased to 500 B.Th.U.—a step which it 
was felt had been appreciated by the consumers. The report and 
accounts were adopted, and the Directors were authorized to issue, as 
required, new capital up to the amount of £50,000. A vote of thanks 
was replied to by Mr. William H. Hammond (Resident Engineer and 
Works Manager) and Mr. James S. Garrard (Secretary). 








BATH GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Gas at Fivepence a Therm. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Company, held on Feb. 19, Sir Prrcy 
K, StotHert, K.B.E., J.P. (Chairman of the Directors), called a:ten. 
tion to the fact that a furiher reduction in the price of gas had been 
made during the year, from 54d. to 5d. per therm (equivalent to 2s, 
per 1000 c.ft.). This was within 2d. of the lowest price ever reached 
by the Company in pre-war days. 

It had been stated, said the Cuairman, that the gas industry vasa 
decaying one. What were the facts with regard to their Company? In 
the year under review the make of gas was 1065 million c.ft.—yet an- 
other record. During the past year, the Company had made an offer 
to light the city by gas; but this had been refused. It was difficult to 
understand why electricity should be preferred. If a large and pro- 
gressive city like Birmingham, which owned both electricity anc gas 
undertakings, and cities like London and I.iverpool, where gas concerns 
were privately owned, came to the conclusion that gas was the best illu. 
minant for the central portion of these cities, it seemed only just that 
their offer should have received careful and full investigation, instead 
of being summarily rejected. Turning to the accounts, they would 
notice that the amount received from the sale of gas came to £109,118, 
against £130,970 for the previous year. This was due to the lower 
price of gas. He might mention that, during the year, 411 new con. 
sumers had been placed on their books, while at the showrooms 1020 
fires, 380 cookers, 258 geysers, &c., had been sold. The balance-sheet 
showed a profit of £18,644, in comparison with £17,381 for the previous 
year. Before closing his remarks, the Chairman paid tribute to the 
excellent work of their Engineer and Manager (Mr. J. Wesley Whim- 
ster) and their Secretary (Mr. Blundell) during the year. 

The Deputy Cuairman (Mr. E. W. Rooke) seconded the proposi- 
tion; and the report and accounts were passed unanimously. 

It was unanimously decided to declare the maximum dividend of 
5 p.ct., less income-tax, for the half-year ended Dec. 31 last. 


_s 
he 


CHELTENHAM GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 





The Annual Meeting of the Company, which was held on Saturday 
last, was presided over by Mr. J. P. WINTERBOTHAM, who, in opening 
the proceedings, expressed regret at the death of the late Chairman, 
Mr. Rowland Ticehurst. 


The CuairMan, moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
there was a profit for the year on revenue account of £1786, anda 
dividend on the consolidated ordinary stock was recommended at the 
rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, for the half-year ended June 30, 1923, partly 
out of the profits of the past year, and partly out of the reserve fund. 
It was also recommended that discretionary power be given the Board 
to pay a further dividend during the ensuing year for the half-year 
ended Dec. 31 last, with recourse to the reserve fund if necessary. 
There had been an increase of over 8 million c.ft in the quantity of 
gas sold. Owing, however, to reductions in price made during the 
year, the receipts from this source had fallen by about £5500. The 
Directors had considered it advisable to place as much as possible of 
the cost of replacement of old works to this year’s revenue account, s0 
as to relieve the position in future years, which would enable the Com- 
pany better to resume dividends without raising the price of gas. _ 

Mr. Buttock, in seconding the motion, referred to the prosperity 
enjoyed by the Gloucester Gas Company, and said he saw no reason 
why the Cheltenham Gas Company should not attain to a similar 
position. 

Mr. JAMES PaTERSON expressed for himself and a number of other 
proprietors their grave concern at the accounts presented. After a 
year of successful trading, in which the price of gas was reduced, they 
showed a gross profit of only £1786. This minute balance was due to 
the amount charged for renewal of retorts—namely, £33,300. Ifa 
portion of that only had been placed to works maintenance suspense 
account, to be gradually worked-off in the coming years from the bal- 
ance of the revenue account, the Directors would have been enabled to 
pay adividend. The Company's Manager, in a written communica: 
tion to the Board, had recommended that the sum of £19,700 in re- 
spect of renewals be charged to revenue, thus leaving a gross profit 
from revenue of more than £15,000—an amount sufficient to pay the 
interest on the debenture stock and the dividend for the whole year. 
Unfortunately the Directors did not accept it. The effect of this ex- 
traordinary administration was that the Directors asked authority 10 
make up the dividend by realization of the reserve fund. It appeared 
to him in the highest sense injudicious to realize the balance of a fund 
which in the past had proved extremely useful, and the absence of 
which in the future might prove a terrible handicap to the Company. 
He moved as an amendment: “That the Directors be and are hereby 
instructed to write back from the repairs and maintenance of works 
and plant the sum of £13,Go0 to the works maintenance suspense 
account, thereby increasing the balance on the revenue account to 

15,386.” 

. Me. W. S. Mortanp seconded, remarking that it would have beea 

advisable to distribute this large sum for repairs over a number of 
ears. 

* The Cuarrman replied that the matter had been very fully com 

sidered by the Board before deciding upon the course adopted. 

The amendment was defeated, and the resolution carried. 


<i 
ee 





Cheaper Gas at Stoke-on-Trent.—At a meeting of Stoke-o: an 
Town Council last week, it was announced that the price of gas hat 
been reduced for the current quarter by 6d. per 1000 c.ft., m*ki08 it 
3s. 2d. There is to be.a reduction next quarter to 2s. 11d. per 1000 
c.ft.; and-in the near future it is possible there will be still further 
reductions. 
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A LIFETIME WITH MESSRS. GLOVER AND MAIN, LTD. 


Mr. William Batt Retires, after Fifty Years’ Service. 


There was a homely little gathering of about forty of the Directors 
and staff of Messrs. Glover and Main, Ltd., at the Midland Grand 
Hotel, St. Pancras, on Saturday, March 1, when a dinner was given to 
Mr. William Batt, and presentations were made to him, to mark his 
retirement after fifty years’ service with the firm. Mr. Batt was 
Manager of the Company’s branches at Manchester, Newcastle, and 
Belfast, and has represented the firm on many occasions in Canada 
and the United States. 

The gathering was presided over by the Rt. Hon, T. M‘Kinnon 
Wood, P.C, (Chairman of the Company), and the Directors present 
were Lieut.-Col. W. R. Glover, C.M.G., D.S.O., Sir Paul Makins, 
Bart., Mr. Kenneth Aird, and Mr. Glover Clark. Mr. William Batt, 
jun. (of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company), was 
also present. 

The loyal toast having been duly honoured, 

The CHAIRMAN, in presenting to Mr. Batt, on behalf of the Direc- 
tors, a silver salver, said they had gathered together to do honour to 
their old comrade, whose connection with the firm covered the long 
period of half-a-century. They had not come to say ‘‘ good-bye” to 
Mr. Batt, however; they had come to express their good will and 


. their sincere hope that he might have many years of peace, comfort, 


and cheerfulness in his retirement. He was a wise man who knew 
how to use leisure, and Mr. Batt looked as though he were capable of 
employing to advantage that great and valuable gift. He would not 
be idle. Judging from Mr. Batt’s appearance, his employment 
seemed to have been a healthy one, and he (the Chairman) hoped 
there were many present who would be able to make the same boast as 
Mr. Batt—that he had worked for fifty years in harmony with one par- 
ticular firm, and had found his employment not only satisfactory, but 
healthy. In proposing the health of Mr. Batt, the Chairman hoped 
that the years to come would be many and happy. 

The toast was honoured with enthusiasm. 

— presentation was then made by the Chairman, amid loud ap- 
plause. 

The salver was inscribed as follows : 


“Presented by the Directors of Glover and Main, 
Ltd., to Mr. William Batt, on his retirement, as a 
memento of his fifty years’ service with the firm. 
March 1, 1924.” 

Mr. A. J. Cricutron (Secretary) then asked Mr. Batt to accept, from 
the staff, a silver tea and coffee service, as a mark of their esteem and 
regard. Fifty years’ service with the Company was a record of which 
he might well be proud. Every member of the staff sincerely trusted 
that Mr. Batt would be spared for many years to come, and that he 
would enjoy excellent health in his well-earned leisure. With these 
remarks he associated the name of Mrs. Batt and members of the 
family. Mr. Batt would carry away with him the united good wishes 
ofeveryone. Old friends of his who were unable to attend the dinner 
had written letters expressing their warm feelings of regard, and asking 
that their best wishes should be conveyed to him. 

The inscription on the plate was as follows: 


“ Presented to William Batt, Esq., by the members 
of the staff of Glover and Main, Ltd., London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Bristol, and Falkirk, as a token 
of their esteem and regard on his retirement after fifty 
years’ service.” 


Mr. CricuTon asked Mr. Batt also to accept a present for Mrs, Batt, 
which took the form of a handsome silver-backed dressing-table set. 

Mr. Batt (who still looks comparatively young and vigorous), in ex- 
pressing his thanks, said how much he appreciated the spirit in which 
these handsome presents had been given to him. He recalled many 
interesting and amusing events that had occurred since he had first 
joined the firm. He referred in glowing terms to the late Mr. John 
Glover, with whom he was associated in those days. There came a 
time, he said, when, at the age of about seventeen, he was dissatisfied 
with his position, and decided to give it up. He was going through 
the business, to learn how to test meters—which was not such a diffi- 
cult matter then as to-day—and had been in the brass shop and other 
departments. Two days before he should have left, however, Mr. John 
Glover had offered him a post in the Manchester branch of the firm 
Which he expressed his willingness to accept. The initial difficulties 
were many, and after some years of hard work and experience he had 
ee up various branch workshops. Had the business been his own 
© could not have worked harder ; and, fortunately, he was blessed 
with a good constitution. The firm had been considerate in all matters 
oe at all times. During the whole of his fifty years’ experience he 
a never once received a letter from the firm blaming him for neglect 
- uty, and this was a very proud position fora man to be in. He had 
— had an inquiry without having eventually obtained an order, 
— ‘0 some cases he had had to work for years for it. He had perse- 
— ; and when one persevered, and received the encouragement that 
2 ad received from his Board at all times, one could not but do one’s 
dos best. In conclusion, he said that if there was anything he could 

» he would be pleased to do it. He could not adequately thank those 
Present for their expressions of good will. 
: ey Mr. Batr proposed the toast of Messrs. Glover and Main, 
uP ed with the mame of Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. The toast was duly 
onoured, 

— uaiRMam, in reply, confessed that he was ambitious. for the 
—. wanted to see it hold its place in the first rank of meter 

ers in the country. It had occupied that position, and ought to 


—,” do so. He also wanted to see it in the first rank of gas- 
re sonar ge in the country. He was not at all dissatisfied with the 
eat * f the last year or two. The Directors could do a good 
every em staff could do a great deal more; and the success of 


cated M pany depended upon the loyalty of its staff. He recipro- 
in whi + _~att's good will, and thanked those present for the manner 
ich ths toast wasresponded to, The Ccmpany desired to do all 





in their power to render it possible for the staff to give that loyal daily 
service upon which success and prosperity depended. 

The final toast was that of “‘ The Chairman,” and was received with 
enthusiasm. It was proposed by Sir Paut Makins, who said that since 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood had returned to them, after having been 
a Minister of the Crown, there had been a marked increase in the 
efficiency of the Company. He had devoted a great deal of time and 
ability to it, and they all wished him long life and happiness, and hoped 
that he would be spared to occupy the chair for many years. 

The Cuarrman, in a brief response, again emphasized the import- 
ance of maintaining the co-operation between the Directors and the 
staff that had existed in the past. 

During ths evening an excellent musical programme was rendered 
by Messrs. A. J. Crichton, F. T. Kennard, A. Holman, S, Hawes, 
W.H. Escott, S. R. Crowl, W. H. B. Helps, and Bryan Beaumont (all 
members of the staff) ; and a successful evening was brought to a close 
by the singing of “ Auld«Lang Syne.” 


<i 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS COMPANY. 





Annual General Meeting. 


The General Meeting of the Company was held at the Offices, No. 5, 
Great Winchester Street, E.C., last Friday~Mr. A. M. Pappon (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Burton) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said that the accounts 
were of almost uniform excellence throughout. The business had in- 
creased over the preceding year by 6°67 p.ct., which meant that the 
Company had sold an additional 56 million c.ft. of gas. The price had 
been reduced by rd. per therm, equivalent to £39,000 a year to the con- 
sumers. Within the last eighteen months there had been a number of 
reductions. From July 1, 1922, the price was reduced from 124d. to 
1s, per therm ; on Oct. 1, 1922, from Is, to 11d. ; on Jan. 1, 1923, from 
11d, to 104d.; and on Jan. 1, 1924, from 1o4d. to 94d. During these 
eighteen months the consumers had been saved £118,000 odd. As to the 
capital account, there was an aggregate of something like £180,000 of 
redeemable capital. He mentioned this because it offered a favourable 
prospect to the Company in the future of being able, at the appointed 
time, to replace these stocks with others bearing a lower rate of inte- 
rest. The capital account had been debited during the year with 
£28,500, of which sum £8000 was immediately afterwards written off 
by way of depreciation, to bring ina net debit to that account of 
something like £20,000 ; and if he recalled the figure of 56 million c.ft 
increase in the sale of gas, it would be seen that the capital in relation 
to the business had been improved during the year by a not incon- 
siderable reduction. The total capital receipts amounted to £883,000, 
and this showed that they had £466 of capital employed per million 
c.ft. of gas sold, a very favourable figure—particularly coming, as it 
did, immediately after the reconstruction of the works, the elimination 
of old plant, the installation of more economical methods of manufac- 
ture, and the reconstitution of the distributing system, During the 
year one of the most notable things done in connection with the de- 
velopment of the business was to change the method of distribution 
almost completely, by the provision of an encircling high-pressure 
main, which commanded every portion of their very large district. It 
was difficult to say what the dimensions of the district were, because 
it was constantly changing, but it could not be far short of 18 miles 
long, and nearly 12 miles broad. The district was a difficult one to 
deal with, because they could never tell, in the prevailing conditions 
of spasmodic development, in what direction they might be called 
upon to meet the demand for gas. This had to be borne in mind in 
reconstituting the distributing system ; and they had, they believed, 
installed and finished a system of high-pressure distribution which 
would cover, for many years to come, any development of the business 
in whatever direction it might arise. This, of course, was expensive. 
The main alone had cost £24,000. The total expenditure upon the 
four chief items of maintenance and repair amounted to over 21d. per 
1000 c.ft. Though it was heavy on this occasion, it would afford a 
considerable margin in the future for reduction. Referring to an item 
of £287 for law and official charges, he said litigation had been forced 
upon the Company, and had involved them in heavy expenditure; but 
the issue was successful, and it would be worth the money in the long 
run. The co-partnership charges amounted to £6619, and the charge 
for employees’ sick and benefit and hospital provident funds was £1590. 
On the credit side of the revenue account, the total rental showed that 
they were £26,882 behind on the year. This was solely due to the re- 
duction in the price of gas. There was a gain of £14,000 on residuals, 
so that there was a deficit on the credit side of the revenue account of 
£12,513. The expenditure was £11,201 less, and the profit was £1312 
less, As to the profit and loss account, there had been brought in from 
the last account £33,216, and the balance to be carried to the next ac- 
count was £44,212. With regard to the general balance-sheet, though 
the investments on account of reserve, special purposes, and benefit 
funds were shown as {91,727, the value on Dec. 31, 1923, was £105,536. 
On the other side of the account there was only one unfavourable 
figure—a loan from the bankers of £15,000; but it was hoped to elimi- 
nate this during the next six months. 


PROSPECTS EXTREMELY FAVOURABLE, 


The future prospects of the Company were extremely favourable, It 
could not be expected that the present increased business would con- 
tinue. It was due to the cold weather, and also to the redistribution 
of pressures effected by the improvement of the distributing system. 
The latter had brought a steady increment, and would continue to do 
so for some time. There was much building at Brighton, and the 
Company could look for a reasonable increase in the sale of gas in that 
direction, Electrical competition was as keen in Brighton as in any 
other place he knew, and he did not think it would become more effec- 
tive in the future. The undertaking was in the hands of the Munici- 
pality, and always took a certain amount of the lighting load; but the 
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use of gas for lighting purposes was something the Company never 
lost sight of. The Company went further than most undertakings, 
inasmuch as they assumed the maintenance of all lighting fittings, 
which was the only way to retain the lighting load in such a town as 
Brighton—and it was being retained in a very marked degree. Per- 
haps the Company's greatest strength was in the very moderate price 
of gas. The process of reduction had not yet reached finality. Though 
the Company could not commit themselves to anything definite, the 
same methods which had reduced the price to its present level would 
continue to be applied. 

Mr. G. W. Carey (Deputy Chairman) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. E. E, Kexsey suggested that the meeting should be held in 
Brighton, in order that more shareholders might be able to attend. 
He also asked the number of new consumers obtained during 1923. 

Mr. CHarLEs WEBB inquired whether there were more shareholders 
in Brighton than in London. If there were more in Brighton, he 
would like to see the meeting held there. He did not think, however, 
that more people would attend in Brighton than in London, which was 
probably more convenient. . 

The CuairMan said this question had, been raised on several occa- 
sions, and it was the desire to consult the convenience of the majority. 
Only about ro or 12 p.ct. of the shareholders resided in Brighton, and 
it seemed a pity to deprive the remaining 88 p.ct. of the opportunity of 
attending, for the sake of this 12 p.ct. The number of new consumers 
during the year was under 3000, 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 

On the motion of the CHarrMAN, seconded by Mr A. F. PHILtIPs, 
the dividends recommended by the Directors for the half-year ended 
Dec. 31, 1923, were declared. 

Mr. G. W. Carey and Mr. J. Cash were unanimously re-elected 
Directors. 

Mr. WEsB suggested that the stock might be converted, so that in- 
stead of paying, for instance, 114 p.ct. on the original ordinary consoli- 
dated stock, there should be paid 53 p.ct. 

The CuatirMan Said this had not been overlooked, but the disturb- 
ance caused by the war had put the matter temporarily into the 
background. He agreed that such conversion would make the stock 
more marketable. : 

Mr. William Cash was unanimously re-elected an Auditor, and was 
also appointed Special Auditor to audit the accounts for 1923, in con- 
junction with the Special Auditor appointed by the Corporation of 
Brighton, under the Company’s Act of 1866. 

Hearty votes of thanks were accorded the officers and staff of the 
Company, and the Board of Directors. 


—_ 


EXETER GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 





The report of the Directors for the year 1923, which was submitted 
at the general meeting of the Company held on Feb. 25, stated tha; 
the sale of gas had increased by 110,031 therms—-qual to just over 
23 million c.ft. The Chairman (Mr, G. Hardy Harris), in moving 
‘the adoption of the report and accounts, said that, owing to the-reduc- 
tions in price effected in 1922 and 1923, the price to-day was only 
36 p.ct. higher than pre-war, while the cost of materials, wages, &c., 
came to considerably over 86 p.ct. As to leakage, the Company had 
brought this down to 34 p.ct. During the year, they had had 4125 
additional gas-consuming apparatus on hire. The profit on their 
undertaking for the year was £9782, which, with interest of £1194, 
brought the total to £10,976. Against this was £2334 (income-tax), 
£384 (debenture interest), and £8114 (dividends), aggregating £10,841, 
and leaving a balance of £135 to be carried forward. The Company 
had been admirably served by the staff, and thanks were due to their 
Manager (Mr. W. N. Westlake). The following dividends were de- 
clared on the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. Gould 
Drew : 4 p.ct. per annum on the preference stock, 5 p.ct. per annum 
on the preference shares, 7 p.ct. per annum on the new ordinary 
shares, and ro p.ct. per annum on the original stock. 


-— 
—_ 


New Scale for Domestic Gas at Bolton. 


To encourage the use of gas for domestic purposes, the Bolton Gas 
Committee have adopted a reduced scale of charges. As with electri- 
city, a minimum quarterly consumption, based on a normal lighting 
consumption for a given number of rooms, is adopted. This will be 
charged for at the ordinary rate. All gas above this will be priced at 


2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. in the borough and 2s. gd. outside. The mini- 
mum scale is ; 





June and September December and May 
Quarters. Quarters. 
C. Ft. C. Ft. 
2,000 4,000 
4,000 6,00e 
6,000 8,000 
10,000 12,000 
12,000 16,000 


Rooms, 





—— 


South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company.—Mr. G. Macpherson, 
presiding at the annual meeting of the Company last week, explained 
that the modification of another section of the plant was. completed 
during the year. When the demand for gas increased, this section 
would be put to work, with the result that gas would be produced still 
more economically. As opportunity offered, they would negotiate with 
the other gas undertakings in their area as to supplying them with 
gas in bulk. They would probably have to make an issue to get rid of 
the bank overdraft and provide working capital. With one exception, 
the sales of gas in January were better than in any month last year, 
showing that trade was improving. They sold during the year 11 p.ct. 
more gas, obtaining an increased revenue of £2883. The net profit was 
£9308, compared with £5176in 1922. The bank overdraft was £52,211. 
This was £3380 less than the previous year; but in the circumstances 
a dividend on the preference shares was not recommended, though it 
was earned practically twice over during the twelve months. 





PORTSEA ISLAND GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held on the 2rst ult, 
in the Offices at Portsmouth—Mr. T. H. F. Larruorn, J.P., in the 


chair. The profit and loss account showed an available balance of 
£54,868 ; and the Directors recommended that a dividend be declared 
for the six months at the rates per annum of 13 p.ct. on the “A” and 
“B” shares, 12 p.ct. on the “ C” shares, 10 p.ct. on the“ D” and“ E” 
shares, and 5 p.ct. on the 5 p.ct. maximum: stock (all less income-iax) ; 
leaving £36.185 to be carried forward. 

The CuHarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and balance. 
sheet, said the receipts from the sale of gas were down by £10,275, the 
whole of which was due to the reduction in price, for they had, in 
fact, sold more gas. The receipts from the sale of residuals were up 
by £7294. The net cost of coal and oil during the past six months, as 
compared with the previous six months, was down by £10,104—a de- 
crease of 076d. per therm, or 3°46d. per rooo c.ft. During the six 
months, the Company made a gross profit of £45,959; and after deduct. 
ing income-tax amounting to £6249, interest on debenture stock £4374, 
&c., and adding the sum brought forward from the previous halt-year 
(less £20,000 allocated to the workmen's pension scheme) they finished 
up with a balance of £54,868 available for dividend. The sale of gas 
had increased by 324,666 therms, or 72,148,000 c.ft.—a gain ot 7 59 
p.ct. The output up to the present time this year showed a ro p.ct. 
increase over the first seven weeks of last year. At the beginning of 
1923 they had 38,043 cookers in use, and they finished the year with 
40,146. They started the year with 5890 fires, and closed it with 
13,688. Since Jan. 1 they had been sending out additional fires at the 
rate of over 100 a week. He announced a further reduction in the 
price of gas, as from the beginning of next quarter, of o:4d. per therm, 
which would save the consumers about £16,000 a year, This was the 
seventh reduction they had made since October, 1921. The present 
price was 86d. per therm, and the reduced price would be 8 2d.,, 
equivalent to 3s. o'od. per 1000 c.ft., as compared with 2s. 4d. pre-war, 

Negotiations had passed between the Company and the Corporation 
in regard to their standard price, which in 1921, when Costs were almost 
at their highest, the Board of Trade had fixed at 1s. 4d. per therm, 
Having regard to the reduced cost of production, the Corporation felt 
(and the Directors agreed) that the time had come when the standard 
should be revised. The Council had accordingly sent forward a forma! 
application to the Board of Trade for a reduction, and the new figure 
would be fixed by the Board. This decrease did not necessarily mean 
any lowering of the price which the Company would charge consumers 
for gas. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


iin, 
—- 


Sutton Gas Company. 


Alderman E. J. Holland, D.L., J.P., presided at the annual general 
meeting of the Company held on Feb. 19. The revenue account, 
stated the Chairman, showed a balance of £16 573 for the year, 
An interim dividend of 34 p.ct., less income-tax, had been paid in 
August, and the Directors recommended the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 p.ct., making 74 p.ct., less income-tax, for the year. On 
April 1 the price of gas had been reduced from 11d. to rod. per therm 
in the Sutton and Cheam area, and correspondingly in the outer dis- 
tricts, and a further reduction from 1od. to 9'4d. per therm had been 
made in October. The calorific standard of the gas had been increased 
from 460 to 480 B.Th.U. per c.ft. In June the Directors had made ao 
issue of £11,980 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock, and part of that 
issue had been applied in replacing £4750 6 p.ct. redeemable mortgage 
debentures which had fallen due on July 1. The revenue account 
showed that £69,189 had been spent in the manufacture of gas, and 
£10,679 in its distribution, The sale of gas had brought in £72,407, 
the sale of products £27,892, and the rental of meters, stoves, lamps, 
and fittings £9581. Ozher accounts showed that 1,815,458 therms of 
gas had been made and 1,645,253 sold—an increase of 70,000 therms 
on the previous year. Of residual products, 19,196 tons of coke and 
breeze had been made, and 14,436 sold; in addition, 238,872 gallons 
of tar and 243 tons of sulphate had been produced. 


-— 
—_— 








Bognor Gas Company.—Maximum dividends for the past ball- 
year have been declared by the Bognor Gas Company, leaving 4 
balance of £10,423 to the credit of profit and loss account. A further 
reduction of 1°47d. per therm in the price of gas has been made ; and 
the lighting rate for electricity (which has now been supplied by the 
Company for ten years) has been lowered 1d. per unit. The capital 
per million c.ft. of gas has been reduced from {900 in 1914 to £78 
last year. 


Barnstaple Gas Company.—At the annual meeting, the larges! 
dividend ever paid by the Company was agreed to. The report! 
showed a balance to the credit of profit and loss (net revenue) accout! 
amounting to £6048. The sale of gas hadincreased by 34 million ft, 
over the previous year, and the price was reduced by 64. per 1000 C:ll 
as from June last, and 4d. as from the December readings ; the preset! 
charge being 11°2d. per therm (4s. 8d. per 1oooc.ft.). Moving the 
adoption of the report, Mr. F. W. Hunt (the Chairman) said the 
results were encouraging, and might be regarded as among the mos 
satisfactory in the history of the Company. The revenue accoul! 
showed a considerable improvement over the previous year's figures 
The outstanding feature of the year was that they had carbonized less 
coal and made more gas. As compared with 1922, the shareholders 
would receive an extra return of £3 ros. and £2 9s. on the two clams 
‘of shares. Looking at matters from the consumers’ standpoiat, Fe 
position was very satisfactory. Since March, 1922, the price of 8 fr 
had been reduced by 2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. Alderman A. J. me 
(the Deputy Chairman), seconding, particularly congratulated = 
Manager and Secretary (Mr. F. L. Schofield). The Chairmaa a 
marked that Mr. Schofield had for over 25 years devoted bims 
wholeheartedly to the interests of the Company. 
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GOSPORT GAS AND COKE COMPANY’S ORDER. 


The inquiry by the Board of Trade into the application of the 
Gosport Gas and Coke Company for an Order under section 10 of 
the Gas Regulation Act was continued by the Director of Gas Admini- 
stration (Mr. H. C. Honey) at the Offices of the Board on Mon- 
day. Feb. 25. [Tbe previous hearing was reported in last week's 
“JOURNAL,” p. 593.] 

At the opening of the proceedings, Mr. WrotTTEsLEy, for the Gosport 
Corporation, asked for further information with regard to clause 34, 
which relates to the application of excess profits. 

Mr. W. Cash; recalled on this point. said the clause provided for a 
carry-forward each year of a sum sufficient to pay a year’s dividend 
and interest. Though the Model Bill provided only for a carry- 
forward sufficient to pay a year's dividend, the Board of Trade had 
sanctioned the clause in other cases. Speaking of his personal experi- 
ence of the result of amalgamations, Mr. Cash referred to the Bourne- 
mouth and Poole, the Bournemouth and Christchurch, the Croydon 
aod Carshalton, and the Croydon and Caterbam amalgamations, and 
quoted the previous and subsequent charges for gas in the acquired 
areas, indicating that considerable reductions in price bad taken place. 
As to the differential, be believed it was the intention of the Directors 
of the Gosport Company to charge the differential as agreed; but, 
though there ought to be acompulsion to charge it during the early 
years of the amalgamation, there should also be an option for the 
nary to decide whether they would charge it or not after a certain 
perio . 

Mr. WrottesLey (who is asking that the differential should be 
compulsory in tbe present case, in the interests of the Gosport con- 
sumers) made the point that, as the Order stands, there is no com- 
pulsion to charge the differential in Fareham. Cross-examining on 
clause 34, with regard to the carry-forward, Mr. Wrot'esley said that 
if the clause contained words to the effect that the amount in question 
should be one year's dividends at the rate according to the current 
price of gas, and not at the rate determined by the standard price, his 
clients would agree to the clause, 

Mr. Cash said that was the intention. 

Mr. Arthur Valon. Consulting Engineer, was then called for the pro- 
moters. He said the existing Gosport Works were well designed and 
in thoroughly good condition. The manufacturing plant consisted of 
six beds of 20-ft. through retorts, and the working capacity of the 
retort-house was about 720,000 c.ft. per day. It was the practice of 
the Gosport Company to supply 50 p.ct. by volume of coal gas and 
50 pc.t. of water gas, so tbat the total capacity of the works for such 
a mixture was nearly 1,500,000 c.ft. per day, while the present maxi- 
mum output was only 780,000 c.ft. The declared calorific value was 
400 B.Tb.U. perc.ft. The retort-house had room for three more beds 
of retorts, and the foundations for them had been put in. When 
these were constructed, it would bring the capacity of the house up to 
1,080,000 c.ft. The gasbolder capacity was 480,000 c.ft., or just over 
60 oct. of the maximum day’soutput. As the maximum day’s output 
at Farebam was onlv 123,000 c.ft., the Gosport Works were ample to 
supply Fareham. The purifiers and general plant at Gosport, apart 
from the carbonizing plant, were also sufficient to deal with the in- 
creased output required by the amalgamation. Dealing with the con- 
sumption, witness said there had been a rapid increase in the gas sold 
at Gosport from 1916 to 1920, but since then there had been a falling- 
off, owing to the closing-down of certain Government establishments. 
The effect of this, of course, had been to increase the overhead charges 
per 1000 c.ft. ; and, from this point of view, it would be an advantage 
to Gosport to acquire the Fareham undertaking, whose area adjoined 
that of Gosport. If the amalgamation took place, it was proposed to 
abolish the manufacture of gas at the existing Fareham Works, and 
to supply Fareham from Gosport by a high-pressure main; the dis- 
tance between the two works being about six miles. The sale of 
gas in Gosport for 1922 was 186,260,200 c.ft., and in 1923 183,191,200 
c.ft. In Farebam in 1922 the consumption was 28.952,000 c.ft., as 
compared with 20,700,200C.ft. in 1913; and this steady increase would 
probably be accentuated after the amalgamation. On all grounds, he 
regarded this as a thoroughly sound proposition to put before the 

Board of Trade, The high-pressure main and compressors for sup- 
plying Farebam would cost £6000; but, as £2000 of this would be 
required in any case for dealing with the Gosport supply, be had not 
taken this proportion into account for the purpose of this case. The 
Capacity of the Fareham gasbolders was 76,000 c.ft., against a maxi- 
mum day’s demand of 120,000 c.ft. Coming to price of gas, Mr. 
Valon sail that the existing price in Gosport was 10 8d. per therm, 
and, with the differential of 3d. per therm at first, the price in Fare- 
ham would be 13°8d,—a reduction of 2°2d. below the present price. 
At thesame time, he did not suggest that the price of gas would not be 
reduced in Farebam if the Farebam Company went on alone; and 
this was a justification for the continual reduction of the differential, as 

now arranged until it reached r'2d. per therm at the end of ten 

years. The authorized dividend for the Fareham shareholders with 
8as at 13 8d. per therm, however, would, on the present 8 p.ct. capital, 
be {10 16s.; and as the action of the Fareham Company in selling 
their undertaking had enabled this economy to be made, it was not 
unfair that the Farebam stockholder should get a correspondingly in- 
creased price for his stock. In a recent case, when the Uxbridge 

Company absorbed the Maidenhead Company, the old standard price 

and the old standard dividend remained in the Maidenbead area, so 

that the shareholders would in future obtain an increased dividend 

Proportionate to the reduction in the price of gas owing to the amal- 

gamation, In the Fareham case, the stockholders were taking fixed 

dividend stock, and the sum of £3200, to be distributed among them, 

Was to be looked upon as compensation for the loss of their future 

increased dividend. As a matter of fact, this sum of £3200 by no 

Means represented the actual difference between the assets and liabili- 

ties. The difference was much greater than this. As to the ten years 

Hen Pensation agreed upon for the Directors, this was one of the condi- 
_ upon which they would sell, though it was slightly higher than 
Sual, cight years being the maximum that had been allowed. The 
Amount had been fixed, however, having regard to the probability, 
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amounting almost to a certainty, that the Directors’ fees would have 
been increased in the near future. The period of ten years for the 
manager’s compensation was usual, and witness made the point that, in 
considering compensation to officers in such cases, regard should be 
paid to the number of years service in the industry, and not with the 
particular company they happened to be with at the moment. 

The differential, starting with 3d. per therm and ending with r-2d. 
per therm at the end of ten years, was then dealt with ; the view being 
expressed that at the end of that period it should be left to the option 
of the Directors whether they continued to charge the differential or 
not. Witness agreed that, at first, the amount required to cover the 
cost of supply in Fareham would not need the whole of the 3d. He 
had worked it out at 2°2d. per therm; but it was better to start on the 
safe side, and he did not think the Fareham Company alone could re- 
duce the price of gas immediately to show a reduction which would 
leave a smaller differential than 3d. Moreover, if expectations of an 
increased supply in Fareham were not realized during the first year or 
two, the higher differential, while throwing no burden on the Fare- 
ham consumers, would assist the Gosport Company. As a matter of 
fact, the bigher the differential, the better it would be for those 
opposing on behalf of the Gosport consumers. The risk of any loss 
falling upon the latter was, in any case, extremely small. In a com- 
parison of the revenue accounts of the Gosport and Fareham under- 
takings, it was shown that the net expenditure per therm in Gosport in 
1923 was 10'02d. with a 400 B.Th.U. gas, and 13°64d. per therm in the 
case of Fareham with a 450 B.Th.U. gas. With the Fareham gas 
manufactured in Gosport, the Gosport costs would be less, and the 
whole area would benefit. Figures were then given of the net extra 
cost—over the present Gosport figures—of giving the supply in Fare- 
bam, from which it was shown that, for the first nine years during 
which the differential would be charged, in decreasing amount, there 
would be small surpluses out of the differential, and in the tenth year 
thete would be a slight deficit, taking the rate of progress in con- 
sumption during recent years. By that time, however, suggested 
Mr. Valon, the development would be much greater. 

Mr. WrorTTESLEY, for the Gosport Corporation, speaking of clause 4r, 
which enables the Gosport Company to refuse a supply for industrial 
purposes where the main is not of sufficient capacity, said he would 
not persist in his objection to this clause if it were not applied to public 
lighting. ; 

This was agreed to. 

Mr. WrotTTESLEY, cross-examining generally with regard to the 
objections of the Gosport Corporation, dealt first with the sliding-scale 
clause which provides for a quarterly slide. He suggested that this 
might induce the Company to reduce the price during a period of low 
consumption, in order to pay bigher dividends, and generally to raise 
and lower the price from quarter to quarter, to the disadvantage of the 
consumer, 

Mr. Valon said this would be impossible, first, because in a quarter 
of poor consumption the Company would not earn the money to pay 
a higher dividend, and, secondly, if there were any advantage, it would 
not outweigh the disadvantage of having continually to be notifying 
the consumers of changes in price. 

A long cross-examination took place as to the development in Gos- 
port, the suggestion of the Corporation Counsel being that there was 
no extension sufficient to justify any immediate large development of 
the gas-works. Counsel then suggested that no account had been 
taken of the staff needed in Fareham, but witness would not agree that 
there would be any extra expense in that connection which was not 
covered by the differential. 

In the course of some questions, Mr. Honey referred to the subject 
of compensation to Directors and Manager, and asked if the agree- 
ment would be adhered to if there were any material modification by 
the Board of Trade in the amount allowed for compensation to 
Directors. 

Mr. Valon said that the ten years’ compensation to the Directors 
was one of the terms of the bargain; but he would imagine that they 
would be content to leave the matter in the hands of the Board of 
Trade, provided no material modification was made. 

Mr. Honey stated that one of the difficulties was that compensation 
to directors and officers had been gradually creeping up until, he ven- 
tured to think, it was becoming unreasonable. 

Mr. Apapy said he was authorized to say that any alteration in the 
terms of the compensation to the Directors, providing it was not 
material, would not affect the agreement to sell. This, however, did 
not apply to the compensation to the Manager, which was considered 
reasonable. 

After the luncheon interval, it was announced that the opposition of 
the Misses Broadbank had been withdrawn. 

Mr. RowanD Harker, who now agreed with the promoters, though 
Originally objecting, said he was in a difficult position. In ordinary 
Parliamentary Bill procedure he would be a petitioner against altera- 
tions, and as such would have the right to be heard if the Committee 
made alterations affecting the agreement come to with the promoters. 
In the present case, the decision of the Board of Trade would not be 
made known until later, and he might then be prevented from stating 
his case. 

Mr. WrotTTESLEY said it seemed to him that if any alterations were 
made by the Board of Trade, they should not be given effect to until 
Mr. Harker had been given an opportunity of laying the case of the 
Fareham Council before the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Honey made no comment on these remarks, and it was then 
agreed to call Mr. G. Evetts—previously retained as a witness for the 
Fareham Council against the Draft Order—as a witness for the pro- 
moters, 

Mr G. Evetts confirmed the views generally expressed by Mr. Valon 
as to the advantages of amalgamation of small companies, and 
the terms of the Drait Order as modified in regard to the differential 
and other points which bad been agreed, He still, however, objected 
to ten years’ compensation for the Directors, though he regarded a 
period of ten years’ for the Manager as fair, Oo this latter point, Mr. 
Evetts made a comparison with a Government official, whose pension, 
he said, was not based on the number of years he had been in any 
one department, but on the time he had been a Government servant. 
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Similarly, a displaced official in the gas industry should. have his com- 
pensation based upon the number of years he-had been in the industry. 

Mr, WROTTESLEY cross-examined as to the generous terms of pur- 
chase, but witness said that the question of maintainable profit did not 
arise in the case of purchase by agreement. 

A discussion then took place upon clause 32, which increases the 
prepayment-meter charges as sanctioned in section 5 of a Special Order 
granted to the Gosport Company in 1923. 

Mr, Harker raised the point that, as the 1923 Special Order was 
made under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, and the present Order 
was being asked for under section 10 of the same Act, having regard 
to the wording of the two sections of the Act of 1920, he was not cer- 
tain that the local authority would still retain its right of asking the 
Board of Trade to revise the charges which, under the 1923 Order, it 
had made under section 1. 

Mr. WrorttesLey agreed with this, 

Mr. Apapy (for the Gosport Company) said he saw nothing in 
section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act which took away any powers 
under section 1; but, to make the position clear, his clients were willing 
to add words to clause 32 of the present Draft Order to the effect that 
nothing contained in that clause should be held to deprive the local 
authorities of any rights of revision of prices which they now possessed 
under section 1. 

Mr. Harker said he would be satisfied with this. 

Mr. WroTTESLEY then raised another aspect of clause 32, dealing 
with prepayment charges. The prepayment charges were now being 
increased because the promoters said that they had miscalculated when 
applying in 1923 to the Board of Trade for their Order under section 1 
of the Gas Regulation Act. The position, however, in regard to that 
Order, which fixed the therm price for the Gosport Company, was that 
the Gosport Corporation withdrew their opposition on the basis of an 
agreement as to the therm price for which the Company should ask 
the Board of Trade. This price included the prepayment charges; 
and if the latter were to be reconsidered now, then he regarded it as 
a breach of an agreement, and the whole question of the Company’s 
price should be re-opened 

Mr. ABapy said the agreement in 1923 was as to the new standard 
price, and had nothing to do with the prepayment charges. 

Mr. Honey asked whether the Gosport Corporation, when they 
agreed, stipulated that there should be no increase in the prepayment 
charges. 

Mr. WrorttesLey said that the agreed schedule put before the Board 
of Trade when the Order was asked for by the Gosport Company 
included revenue from all sources, and therefore included prepayment 
charges. 

Mr. W. R. HERRING remarked that.at the opening of the inquiry 
into the 1923 Order, it was specifically stated that there was no inten- 
tion to increase prepayment charges. The standard price which he 
then suggested was from 11'5d. to 11°74d., whereas the Company 
asked 15°83d. Eventually, it was agreed at 12'25d.; but no details 
were discussed, 

Mr. Wrorres.ey formally asked the Director either to open the 
whole question of charges or to dismiss the matter. 

The inquiry was then adjourned until Monday, March 3. 


—— 
—<—_>— 


SMOKE AND SUNLIGHT. 





[A Lecture dictated by Dr. C. W. Saleeby on Feb. 11 for 
Broadcasting.] 

“In the beginning, God said, Let There Be Light.” 

Long ages ago the Persian, Zoroaster, taught people to worship the 
sunshine, In the beginning of medicine, Hippocrates treated ill people 
by taking them out into the sunshine, making them do exercises, and 
giving them simple food ; and they quickly got well. It is a great pity 
that, after his time, we should have forgotten the sunshine for more 
than 1000 years, and have spent our time using all sorts of nasty 
medicine in the shade, and practising superstition of all kinds. 

In the Nineteenth Century, the greatest English woman who ever 
lived, Florence Nightingale, protested against the building of Netley 
Hospital so that no sunshine could ever enter its wards, but Iam sorry 
to say that her protest was not heard. No architect or doctor sup- 
ported her, and she was wiser than them all. John Ruskin protested 
against “smoky ” cities, and praised the sunlight ; and people thought 
he was a crank, 

Then there came along a young Danish doctor called Finsen, and he 
treated tuberculosis of the skin by sunshine, with wonderful results, in 
Copenhagen; and twenty-one years ago we took to the same practice 
at the London Hospital—thanks to Queen Alexandra, who was natur- 
ally proud of her young fellow countryman. Iam not here to praise 
artificial light of any kind, however useful, because I know that the 
sunlight is better than anything artificial, and we have to learn how 
to run our homes and our cities so as not to interrupt the sunshine 
on its way. 

The best proof of what the right things can do is to be found in 
Switzerland. I have just returned from my third long visit to that 
wonderful place where Dr. Rollier for the last twenty years has been 


curing desperately ill people, after all kinds of operations, and so 


forth, have failed, by putting them out in the sunshine; and I have 
seen lots of happy children being built-up for health and strength by 
what he calls “ The School in the Sun.” 

And I want to have such schools in the sun all over England; only, if 
we are to do that, we must let the sunlight reach England. Our own 
sunlight is quite good enough, ifit getsa chance, There are one or two 
places, like the Treloar Hospital in Hampshire, where our English sun- 
light has been proved to do wonders. What a pity we do not allow 
the sunlight to reach the Children’s Hospital at Great Ormond Street 
in London, or any hospital in any of our cities! No artificial lamps 
are going to take the place of the light of day. We may use them to 
carry on with in cloudy weather, when they are much better than 
nothing; but sunlight is best. 











— 





The first idea was that sunlight killed germs—and 'that:is true. It is 
the best antiseptic. Wherever it is allowed to fall, unspoiled by 
smoke, upon streets, playgrounds, and .elsewhere, it kills all geims, 
and nothing can equal it as an antiseptic. The cheapest, oldest, safest, 
and best cure—it is more than that, it strengthens and builds us up so 
that we are able to kill our own germs for ourselves. Sometiaes, 
when the sunlight has been used as an antiseptic and has faile(, it 
succeeds when the patient’s clothes are taken off and his skin is ex. 
posed and given areal bath of light. After a time he becomes so 
strong that the germs cannot touch him any more. 

I have lately visited various countries where the sunshine gets a 
fair chance—for instance, Canada and Finland. We have just been 
noticing what splendid records these people are .making in the 
Olympic games, leaving us nowhere. They do not live in cities 
which are deprived of more than half their sunlight by the smoke 
every winter, and they do not suffer as we do from what I cal! the 
“ Diseases of Darkness.” When we examine our big cities, we find 
that they are shameful in this respect. American cities have been 
cleaned up. I found that New York had been made smokeless as part 
of the fight against consumption, and for years I have maintained that 
London, and all our cities, should be made smokeless too. We make 
our horrible fogs ourselves; and whenever the weather helps us, it is 
found that the death rate from bronchitis and pneumonia jumps up 
— a fortnight afterwards. Young and old people are the hardest 

it. 

I have just published a little book called “Sunlight and Heaith,” 
in which I have covered the whole of this ground. To night I bave 
only very little time, but time enough to say this: We must build 
our new houses and our new cities so that women shall have a fair 
chance—so that they shall not spend their lives in making dirt and 
chasing it about, and so that the light of day shall be allowed its 
chance to serve our lives, especially the lives of young people. This 
can be done. I live in a smokeless house myself, and I have never 
made any smoke. I have been in smokeless cities in many countries, 
and I know no reason why we, in this country, should be deprived of 
the blessings of sunlight. 

It is all very well to praise the hospitals, and to subscribe to them— 
they are splendid institutions. I am happy to know thar Lord K. uts- 
ford, inspired: by some demonstration of my own, was able’ to raise 
large sums of money for artificial light at the London Hospital. This 
from the generous people who listened to the wireless lectures. But 
he would agree with me that best of all would be to abolish the 
causes that produce diseases which fill the London and other hospi- 
tals. We want, not more hospitals, but more health ; and for that we 
must learn the laws of life, and obey them. 

Our ancestors did one splendid thing for which we can never be too 
grateful—they supplied pure water to our cities, and all those horrible 
diseases which are caused by infected water disappeared. All over the 
world, where people have sense enough, they have profitably benefited. 
We were the pioneers, but in respect of light and air we are the worst 
offenders in the world, and there is no excuse for it. We havea climate 
which is by no means too bad, if we would give it a fair chance, bat it 
is not giving it a fair chance to foul the air and cut off the blessed 
light and make our country into a land of the shadow of death for all 
who live in cities—and that means four people out of every five. 

The next big thing we have to do in England—and this is the 
moment to begin, when we are building and equipping new houses—is 
to see that we restore sunlight to our city lives and abolish the diseases 
of darkness. We must goon learning how to use the light, and then 
we must apply our knowledge. Cure is all very well, but to have no 
need for cure is decidedly better. 

I want it to be said of us that “ the people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light, and they that dwell in the land of the shadow 
of death, upon them hath the light shined.” 


<i 
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TRADE NOTES. 





Messrs. Meldrums’ New Publications. 


Two new descriptive pamphlets have recently been issued by 
Messrs. Meldrums. Ltd., of Timperley, describing their forced-draught 
furnaces and centrifugal acid pumps. Both publications are concisely 
written, so that the matter may be quickly grasped; and the illustra- 
tions are well chosen. 


— 
— 





Askam-in-Furness Gas-Works.—At the monthly meeting of the © 


Dalton Urban District Council, there was some discussion respecting 
the Askam Gas-Works, and eventually the recommendation of the 
Highways and Lighting Committee was approved—that the Gas 
Manager canvass householders for the installation of gas for lighting 
and cooking, on the understanding that the fittings for lights will be 
provided free, and a cooker installed on the hire-purchase system. 
The Manager (Mr. R. Vickers) has prepared a report dealing with the 
capacity of the existing plant, and the directions in which extensions 
will be desirable to cope with an increased output. 


Cork-Gas Consumers’ Company.—The general meeting of the 
Company was held on Tuesday of last week—Mr. W. B. Haughton 
(Chairman) presiding. The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said that the sale of gas was 7°41 p.ct. over 
that of the final six months of the previous year. The sale of gas i0 
1923 was the highest in the history of the Company, showing more 
than 33 p.ct. increase on 1897. Their price for gas was only 60 p.ct. 
above pre-war, though their wages were more than 200 p ct. greater. 
Though they had made two reductions in the price of gas during 1923, 
the rental account for the past half year showed a satisfactory inc: ease. 
This was partly due to the abnormal sale of gas for cooking purposes 
&c., owing to the scarcity of coal during industrial troubles in the 
earlier months of the half-year. After placing £1644 to the credit of 
the depreciation fund, the balance of profit ana loss was £4386 with 
which it was proposed to pay a dividend at the rate of 8 p.ct. per 
annum. 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


The past week has shown an improving tendency in this market, 
and a partial recovery from the set-back due to the dockers’ strike. 
While all are agreed in hoping that trouble in the mines may be 
avoided, the demand which is bound to exist until a settlement is in 
sight has been in evidence. This demand for stocking purposes was 
only temporarily kept back by tonnage shortage during the strike, and 
would appear likely to increase as time goes on. 

Northumberland steams have bzen a stronger market, some qualities 
having increased as much as 1s. Durham coking has advanced from 
its recent low quotation of 22s. to 22s. 6d. for good qualities (even at 
this figure it was at one time practically unsaleable), and 23s. 6d. is 
asked for March shipment. 

Gas has been a firm market, and Wear Specials are asking 25s. to 
ass. 6d. Best qualities (Holmside, Boldon class) have done 25s., 
which they are now quoting, but which is not easy to get. Tonnage 
is in plentiful supply, and colliery books are well-stemmed for the 
next few weeks, so that everything points to buyers having to pay full 
prices for any new business they may wish to place, so long as the risk 
of a stoppage is overhanging the market. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From a Local Correspondent. 


The menace of a coal strike appears to be dominating the market, 
with the result that all qualities are ruling firm. House coals are in 
great demand, while industrial concerns are chiefly looking to stocks 
for eventualities. 

Gas undertakings are buying abead at increased prices; screened 
descriptions for open market sale being about 22s. per ton at the pit. 
Gas nuts are from 2ts. to 25s. at the pit. 

The shipping demand has to some extent fallen off, owing to the high 
rates of exchange which prevail to the near Continent. 

Furnace coke has depreciated considerably more than gas coke. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From a Local Correspondent. 


Market conditions are still strained through the shortage of supplies, 
Very little relief has been forthcoming from the suspension of exports 
during the dockers’ strike, owing partly to the difficulty of changing 
the machinery of distribution and partly to the prevalence of influenza 
among the miners, which hasreduced the output. An unusually large 








proportion of the men at Midland pits are still reported sick. Trans- 
port confusion has likewise lowered the output. Numerous cases have 
occurred in which operations have been retarded by the non-arrival of 
wagons as they were required. The stringency in gas coals is not 
relieved to any appreciable extent. It is aggravated by an insistent 
demand for household coals. Contract deliveries are much in arrear. 
Ill-provided gas-works engineers have been glad to pay prices 3s. and 
even more above the normal rates, to escape from the immediate diffi- 
culty. With a heavy lighting load and a growing consumption of gas 
for heating and industrial use, contractors have been besieged with 
demands for deliveries far exceeding the carrying capacity available. 

Gas coke is as difficult to obtain as ever; but there is an easier tone 
in furnace cokes, supplies being procurable at 26s. 6d. at ovens. 
Arrangements have been made for a conference between representa- 
tives of the cokeries and the associated blast-furnacemen in the Mid- 
lands regarding the price basis to be fixed on the expiration of the 
present stabilization agreement at the end of March. 


tin, 
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Cheaper Gas at Maidstone.—At a meeting on Thursday last, the 
Directors of the Maidstone Gas Company decided to reduce the 
price of gas in Maidstone by o°8d. per therm, from 104d. to 9‘6d. per 
therm—such reduction to take place from and after the readings of 
the meters for the March quarter. Corresponding reductions are 
announced for the out-parishes. 


Eckington and Mosborough Gas Company.—Presiding at the 
ordinary general meeting of the Company, held last week, Mr. T. 
Greensmith said the financial position was very satisfactory. He fore- 
shadowed a reduction in the price of gas, as it was considered that 
the system of supplying Eckington with coke-oven gas from the Hol- 
brook Colliery was now beyond the experimental stage. The report 
was adopted. 


Southgate and District Gas Company.—The Directors’ report for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, to be presented at the general meeting 
which will be held in London to-morrow, shows that an increase of 
10°3 p.ct. has been made in the sale of gas, The sales of residual pro- 
ducts show an increase of £2654. On Jan. 1 last the declared calorific 
value of the gas was increased from 475 to 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and 
from this date also the price was reduced by 1d. pertherm. Glancing 
at the accounts, it is seen that, after providing for interest and income- 
tax charges, the balance of profit is £14,312, from which interim divi- 
dends for the half-year ended June 30, 1923, were paid at the follow- 
ing rates: On the preference capital 5 p.ct.; on the original capital, 
Io p.ct.; and on the additional capital, 7 p.ct. per annum (all less in- 
come-tax). The Directors will recommend the declarations of divi- 
dends for the half-year ended Dec. 31 last at the same rates. The 
interim and final dividends, and the ‘ax thereon, amount to £8650, 
leaving £5662 to the credit of profit and loss account to be carried 
forward to the current year. 











USED AS STRAIGHT-WAY TAP 








NELSON METER WORKS, MANCHESTER. 


" a §**SAWER MANCHESTER.” 
WIRES 4 « SaweEk NO?ITINGHAM.” 








TWO-WAY GAS FIRE TAP 


The alteration is made by changing the position of screwed plug. 


45/47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 


USED AS ELBOW TAP 


RADFORD METER WORKS, NOTTINGHAM. 


TOq §3289 (City) MANCHESTER. 
TELEPHONE NOS. {3025 (Central) NOTTINGHAM. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, March 3. 
More interest is now being taken in pitch, and buyers have advanced 
their ideas of value to about 7os. per ton. Creosote continues a firm 
market at about rod. per gallon. Tar spirits are quiet. Solvent 
naphtha, 95-160, is about 1s, 7d. to 1s. 8d per gallon. Pure toluole 
and pure benzole are about ts, rod, per gallon, Other products are 
without change. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 





March 3. 


There has been an improvement in the market for pitch during the 
past week. Prices are a little firmer and the inquiry considerably 
better, both for prompt and for ard position. Other articles remain 
about the same. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 50s. to 55s. Pitch, East Coast, 62s. Gd. to 
65s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 60s. to 62s, 6d.; Liverpool, 
61s. to 638. 6d.; Clyde, 62s. to 64s. 6d. Benzole 90 p.ct., North, 
Is. 44d. to 1s. 5d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 94d. to rod, naked 
at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 9d. to 1s, 11d. Tolu- 
ole, naked, North, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d., nominal, Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 74d. to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, ts. 2d. 
to 1s. 24d. Heavy naphtha, North, rs. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 8}d. to 83d. ; salty, 8d. to 83d. ; Scotland, 73d. to 
8d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 9d. to 9$d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
2s. 1$d. to 2s. 44d. prompt. Naphthalene, {15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, 
bags included. Antbracene, “A™ quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 


<i 
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Dundalk Gas Company.—The Directors of the Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 20s. per share on the “A” shares, and 15s. per 
share on the *B” shares. These are the same rates as last year. 


Fenny Stratford Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd.—The 
general meeting of the Company was held a week last Tuesday. The 
revenue account showed a balance of £3217, and £500 has been 
placed to reserve of maintenance of mains and services account. The 
balance to the credit of profit and loss account was £6070, and the 
Directors recommended the payment of dividends at the rate of 
5 p.ct. per annum, together with a bonus of 2 p.ct. (less income-tax). 
There has been a satisfactory increase in the sales of gas during the 
year (exceeding 5 p.ct.) and the price has been reduced as from 
December, 1923, by 5d. per 1000 c.ft. A tar-dehydrating plant has 
been erected and put to work, enabling the Company to supply tar in 
a more saleable condition. 








Whitby Gas Company. 


At the annual meeting of the Company, Mr. Richard Smailes, J.P, 
(the Chairman), submitting the accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 
said the Directors were pleased to report that the business of the 
Company continued to expand, and that the demand for gas was 
greater than ever in the past. They sold more gas last year than 
during 1922, the increase being largely attributable to slot consumers, 
The receipts for residuals showed a slight increase, mainly due to the 
better price obtained for tar. Unfortunately, sulphate of ammonia re. 
mained, as during the past few years, an unprofitable commodity, and, 
like many more gas undertakings, they had not been able to obtain 
anything for ammoniacal liquor. Turning to the expenditure, they 
would perceive that coal cost less by about £480, largely due to im. 
proved results obtained in the works. Owing to the expansion of the 
business during the past few years, the present purifiers were too small 
and entailed considerable extra labour, in addition to causing anxiety 
to the Manager (Mr. W. M. Galleway) ; and the Directors were con. 
sidering the question of the erection of larger ones. Some four years 
ago, the Board were faced with a large expenditure on carbonizing 
plant, and it was considered advisable, instead of issuing new capital 
to meet this expenditure, to arrange for an overdraft with the bankers, 
place the amount to a suspense account, and write off from revenue 
account annually a substantial sum until the plant was paid for. The 
Directors were pleased to report this had now been accomplished, by 
writing off the balance of £1500. The report and accounts were 
adopted, and dividends were declared for ihe half-year at the rates of 
3 p.ct. on the original and {2 2s. p.ct. on the additional and new addi- 
tional capital (both less income-tax), making 6 p.ct, and £4 4s. p.ct, 
respectively for the year. 


a 
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Further Price Reduction at Hull.—The Directors of the British 
Gas Light Company, Ltd., announce that, from and after the reading 
of the indices of the meters for the current quarter, the price of gas at 
Hull will be further reduced from 74d. to 7d. per therm. 


Worthing Gas Light and Coke Company.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Company was held on Feb, 23. Mr. W. Cash (Chairman), 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the past 
half-year had been a satisfactory one. The sales of gas had increased 
9} p.ct., and its price had been reduced to 1s. per therm. They had 
put £495 to the renewal fund, and there was a new item in the co- 
partnership scheme, which was greatly appreciated by the men. Gas 
sales were down by £4094, due entirely to the reduction in price; but 
meter and stove rentals, were up by £162, which was prcof of an ex- 
panding business, They-had expended {6co0 on a new purifier, and 
were engaged in providing new showrooms in Chapel Road. In 
the half-year 105 new houses had been piped, and they had provided 
161 new meters, 147 services, 197 cookers, and 300 additional fires. 
— “ weeeees moved that a dividend at the rate of 6 p.ct. be de- 
clared. 
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Water Gas Plant. 
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Birmingham Gas Department Capital Outlay.—The Birmingham 
Gas Department, in a report to the Finance Committee, state that 
schemes approved by the Council total £401,655, and the amount 
expended to the end of last year was £79,381. Of the £401,655, a sum 
of £347,655 is reqnired for the erection of gasholders and the diversion 
of a river, and £54,000 for a trunk main to Sutton Coldfield. 


Littlehampton Gas Company’s Capital Issue.—Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards, of No. 37, Walbrook, E.C., ask for tenders (to be received 
by them not later than Tuesday morning, March 11) for a new issue of 
{£7700 of 6 p.ct. redeemable debenture stock in the Littlehampton Gas 
Company. The minimum price of issue is par, and the stock is to be 
redeemed at par on Jan.1,1932. The money is required for extensions 
necessitated by the increasing demand for gas. 

Matlock District Gas Company.—The annual meeting of the Com- 
pany was presided over by Mr. T. Wright, J.P. The report showed 
that the income for the year was £30,235. The profit on revenue 
account was £6874, and the Directors recommended a dividend of 
8s. 104d. per share (making 6 pct. for the year), carrying forward 
£8303, as against £4696 a year ago. It was announced that the price 
of gas had been further reduced as from Jan, 1 by 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Blackpool Gas Profits.—The Blackpool Gas Committee were in- 
formed on the 28th ult. that the Acting Manager (Mr. J. H. Chew) 
estimated a profit for the financial year ending March 31 of just over 
{£28,000—£5000 more than last year, and a record in the history of the 
department. It was stated that Blackpool’s price was among the 
lowest in the country, despite the huge profit, and that a reduction to 
come into operation this quarter would represent a saving to con- 
sumers of £18,000. It was estimated that the profit for next year 
would be about £4000, owing to the reduced price charged and the 
increased cost of coal, &c, 

Public Lighting of Redruth.—The Redruth Urban District Council 
received with surprise a letter from the Electric Power Company in- 
timating that, from the end of the quarter, they propose revising their 
charges for street lighting, including a fixed charge of £2 10s. per 
lamp per annum for not fewer than 220 lamps, The Clerk (Mr. G. P. 
Paige) said this meant that the standing charges alone would cost the 
town £557 Ios. a year, and he estimated the cost of lighting to be 
another {200 or £250. Mr. P. R. Bowden (the Chairman of the 
Lighting Committee) said all over the country the cost of light had 
been reduced, and some of them were amazed that, so long after the 
war, when prices were getting normal, the town should be faced with 
this serious increase in its lighting bill. Mr. J. Corke, who alleged 
that there was much dissatisfaction in the Camborne and Redruth 
districts as to the charges, said that, if the Company insisted upon these 
revised prices, the Council should obtain an estimate from the Redruth 
Gas Company of the cost of lighting the streets by gas. It was decided 
to ask the Company to allow the present charges to continue until the 


end of the lighting year, in order to give the Council time to consider 
the matter. 
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Elland Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of shareholders of 
the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company, the Chairman (Mr. W. E. 
Dyson) said the revenue was £3365 less than in the previous year, due 
to a reduction of 2°6d. per therm in the charge for gas; but the year 
had been so satisfactory that the Directors were able to make a further 
reduction of 1d. per therm for the ensuing year. A dividend of 73"p.ct. 
was approved. 


Audover Lighting and Power Company.—An increase of about 
1} million c.ft. in the quantity of gas made during 1923 was reported 
at the annual meeting of the Company; but the Chairman (Mr, W. P. 
Clarke) pointed out that, owing to the reduction in price, receipts 
from gas were slightly down. The charge for power from the end of 
this quarter will be 113d. per therm, subject to a sliding-scale of dis- 
couats according to consumption. A dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. 
per annum was declared. The Manager (Mr. Stephen Temblett) said 
the policy of the Directors for many years had been to serve the town 
with a good article and extend the supply so that more could have the 
benefit of it, rather than to pile-up dividends. In other words, the 
object.of the Company had been to serve the town and advance its 
interests, rather than to seek large profits for the stockholders. 





The electric light failed at Woolwich at 9.30 last Saturday night, 
owing to a temporary breakdown at the Couticil’s generating station. 
Most of the shops were shut; but for some moments there was con- 
fusion in Beresford Square, which was crowded with late shoppers. 
The current was restored shortly before 10 o'clock. 


Scarborough electric light consumers are in high dudgeon because 
the price is 1s. per unit, and because the Company, who have made 
£15,000 clear profit, do not promise any reduction. A meeting, at- 
tended by about a hundred consumers, passed last week a strong reso- 
lution protesting against the excessive charge, and calling on the Town 
Council to place the subject before all electricity consumers, and have 
a full inquiry into the matter. 


Before the Halifax Rotary Club, on the 27th ult., Mr. J. Wilfrid 
Drake, head of Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., gave an address under the title 
of “A Talk on Gas-Works Plant and Machinery,” and described 
various kinds of equipment in use as far back as 1850. With the aid 
of drawings, he explained the old methods of charging and discharging 
retorts by hand, and proceeded to describe the gradual evolution to 
the modern machine methods. He explained the distinctive differ- 
ences between horizontal, inclined, and vertical retorts, and went into 
details regarding the process of gas manufacture. Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky 
(the Halifax Corporation Gas Engineer), who is an enthusiastic 
Rotarian, spoke subsequently, and paid tribute to the services which 
the firm of Drakes, Ltd., have rendered to the gas industry, and 
thereby to the community. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


i iadanieamenenemedl 


Tue Stock Exchange at the beginning of the | the high-class investments during the week. 


week was a little apprehensive as to the result | 
of the Poplar debate; but the Minister of | 


Health created a good impression by his powers 
of debate, and the Government, thanks to the 


unexpected Liberal support, averted defeat. | 


War Loan, however, continued in demand, 
and business was marked up to ror on Friday. 
The Austrian Loan received a good deal of 
support, and was marked up to 9 premium. 
Stag selling of the New Japanese Loan tended 


Business‘continued on the small side ; and it is | to reduce the price; but it found many buyers at 


not to be expected during the current month— 
the last of the financial year, with the conse- 
quent ingathering of taxes—that there will be 
any material improvement. 


| Home Rails were quiet. 


| definite settlement of the Dock dispute was 
There was very little variation in prices of 


3 premium. Following the excitement of the 
dividend announcements of the previous week, 
The effect of the 


tempered by the obvious signs of further labour 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND BAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 
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14595345 5 | 29 Oct. 14] 8 _- Primitiva Ord. « « » 5¢—6 ay 8/-—8/3 
2,499,800 5 | 30 ™5| 5 _ Do, 5 p.c. Pref, ie tfs—It8 | 33/6—34/9 
$41,400 | 100 : & 4 4 Do, 4p.c. Deb, . 9I—93 7O—75 vt 
600,000 | Stk. | Jan. 24 4 4 Do, et) 1911 “a 54—57 o 
220,335 ” Dec. 28 4 4 Do. B. Aires 4 p.c. Deb, 85—87 55—58 554 —55 
$21,670 | 4, is 4 Do. Riv. Pl. 4 p.c. Deb.| 85—87 55—5 ne 
150,000 10 | Oct. 4 é 6 San Panio {¢ p.c. Pre’ t 11 54—6 533 
125,000 50; Jan. 2 5 © 5 p.o. Deb, 47—49 37—40 
270,000 | Stk. | Aug. 23 -- 4 Sheffield A ° ae os 100—102¢ 
419,968 ” PT) _ 5 Do, es 8 ee 99—r101e 
1,047,000 tk ” _ 5 D>. c * 8 @ 8 oe 99—I01 
193,201 | Stk. — 4 6 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. » » “ nly 
Pens ow 8 tg ~- 18 9 & —— 2. ee 6 | rOp—rz1h -, we 
5,609,805 . eb. ar s/9/ uu et. 6 6 IrI—11§ 94 6 
ane ” Jan. 10 = 5 oe Red. — . «= ; + nel _— ' 
1,895:445 | es 3 $ . p.c. Deb. . | 734—74) 7 5 
734,000 » Sept. 6 —_ at Do, c. Deb. ee 103—I05 4 ts 
91,500 ” Aug. 23 8} South Shields . Stk. | 157—159 136—138d ia 
1,087,795 ” Feb. 21 6 6% | S’th Suburb’n Ord.5 p.c. | r1rg4—116 95—100* 
368,837 | Dec. 28 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Stk. | rxr6—r118 95—I00 
647,740 | Nov. 1 5 5 S’th’mpt’n Ord.sp.c.max| 99—r02 }6—89 
121,275 ” Dec. 2 4 o Do, 4 P.c ib, Stk. oe 74-79 
250,000 ” Aug. 23 — 7 Swansea 7 p.c. «Stk, 103—I04 
200,000 ” = 28 —_ ot Do, 6% _— Stk, fe 102—104 
120,000 | 4, eb. 21 _ Spc. .| 195—18 I19—124 
882,275 | 4 a © 64 —— {8 St Po. .| r15—r17 98—r103* 
astast | wth. | hegaa | $ | f Tynemouth $ Pag max: | ro8f—toy | ¥5—86d 
F . ug. 23 5 5 5 max, | r TO09 4— 
andsworth, PMimble- 
jul don, and Epsom ‘ 
§0,000 e uly 12 8 9 5 PGs} I§I—z5' 135-140 
253.636 " ” at 7 Do. Bstpc. .| 129—134 112—117 
108,075 | 2 $/17/3 De, Ce s » » | t20—215 98—103 
240,865 ” — New Ordmary 1; ,; os ee 
$52,000 ” ” d 7 Wimbiedon 5 p.¢.s « 117—122 107—112 as 
98,000 te pa 7 Bpsom . pe » + 121—126 11§—120 find 
88,416 ” Dec, 28 3 8 3 Pe Stk. . . 5 ir és 
Quotations at:i—a,—Bristol, 6,—Liverpool. ¢—Nottingham. 4.—Neweastle: ¢.—Sheffield. * Bx div, 


difficulties the principal of which are the 
claims of the miners and building trade opera. 
tives. These adverse factors are bound to 
have a depressing effect on industrial securi- 
ties, and there are many warnings of possible 
increases in the prices of commodities, 

Gas stocks were firm; a good impression 
being made by the reports of the chairmen of 
the various companies of the largely increased 
demand for gas appliances, which, assisted by 
the continued cold weather, has brought about 
exceptional increases in the consumption of 
gas. The changes in the quotations during 
the week were: Rises—Plymouth and Sione. 
house 2 points, to 107-112; Wandsworth “A” 
3, to 135-140; “B” 2, to 112-117; Wimbiedon 
5 p.ct. 2, to 107-112; Epsom 5 p.ct. 5, to 115. 
120. Falls—Gas Light ordinary 4, to 904-92}; 
Montevideo 1, to 53-58. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: On Monday, Alliance and 
Dublin 69, 69%, Bahia-Blanca 4s., 4s. 3d.,, 
Bombay 54, Brentford “ B” 98} e* div., Com. 
mercial 4 p.ct. 953, Continental Union 28, 28}, 
European 6, 64, Gas Light and Coke 91, 91}, 
otf, 914, 91F, 92, 92}, 3$ p.ct. maximum 61, 
4 p.ct. preference 773, 784, Imperial Conti- 
nental 145, 1454, 145%, 1464, Montevideo 55}, 
Primitiva 8s. 3d., 5 p.ct. preference 34s. 6d,, 
34s. gd., South Metropolitan 95, 954, 953 ¢ 
div,, 3 p.ct. debenture 594. Supplementary 
prices, Colombo 113, 113. On Tuesday, Alli- 
ance and Dublin 68, Bournemouth “B” 12}, 
12, 4 p.ct. debenture 774, 78, Brentford “A” 
100 ¢*¥ div., British 122, Commercial 3 p.ct. 
debenture 584, Continental Union 284, Croydon 
103, Gas Light and Coke 91, 914, 914, 917, 914, 
92, Imperial Continental 145, 147, Primitiva 
8s. 14d., 5 p.ct. preference 34s., 34S. 3d, 
34s. 6d., South Metropolitan 954 e* div. On 
Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 4 p.ct. de- 
benture 623, Brighton and Hove “A” 130, 
Commercial 34 p.ct. 96, 3 p.ct. debenture 57}, 
Continental Union 28}, 288, 28}, European 6, 
635, 64, Gas {Light and Coke 91, 91%, 91%, 
orf, 4 p.ct. preference 784, Imperial Conti- 
nental 146, Primitiva 5 p.ct. prefererce 34s, 
348. 9d., South Metropolitan 95, 954, 954, 953, 
96, 964 ex div. Supplementary prices, Croydon 
7% p.ct. preference 104, 1043. On Thursday, 
Alliance and Dublin 68%, British 121, 4 p.ct. 
debenture 75, Commercial 3} p.ct. 95, 96, 
European 6, Gas Light and Coke 90#, Imperial 
Continental 145, Montevideo 54, Primitiva 8, 
5 p.ct. preference 34s., 34s. 14d., 4 p.ct. (Buenos 
Ayres) debenture 554, 564, South Metropolitan 
96 ex div. Supplementary prices, Brentford 6 
p.ct. mortgages 98, 984. On Friday, Alliance 
and Dublin 682, 693, Commercial 4 p.ct. 944, 
3% p.ct. 95, 3 pct. debenture 573, Continental 
Union 28, Gas Light and Coke 903, 91, 918, 914, 
Imperial Continental 145, 146, Montevideo 54, 
54%, 55, Primitiva 8s. 14d., 5 p.ct. preference 
33S. 6d., 348., San Paulo 6 p.ct. preference 
53%, South Metropolitan 64 p.ct. debenture 
1047. Supplementary prices, Ascot 10 p.ct. 
maximum 7. 

The Foreign Exchange Market was on the 
quiet side. The steps taken by the French 
Finance Minister to restrict forward sales of 
francs was possibly the cause of less violent 
fluctuations than during the previous week. 
The feature of the “neutral” exchanges was 
the weakness of Spanish currency ; the Madrid 
rate rising to 34.204. The dollar-sterling ¢x- 
change showed little variation, and closed on 
Friday at 4.3035. 

Easier conditions prevailed in the Money 
Market on Friday, notwithstanding that it was 
the last day of the month. Treasury Bills 
were allotted at a lower rate; the average 
quotation being £3 6s. 4°84d. p.ct., a reduction 
of 2s, 6°95, : 

The Silver Market was quiet : the cash price 
closing at 33754. per oz.—d. below that of the 
previous week. . 

The Bank rate is 4 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 3 p.ct. on July 5. Bankers’ deposit 
rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates of the dis 
count houses are 2 p.ct. at call and 2} p.ct. a 
notice. 
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THE FLOW OF GASES and 
PROPORTIONING GAS MAINS. 


F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoo.M.Inst.C.E. 








WALTHER KING, Lrp., "Gas JovamaL” Orvis 
No, 11, Bolt Court, Fuunt Srazat, 5.0.4 
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